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Sixty-one Years in Lumber Business 





A view of the wholesale 
vard of C. A. Paltzer & 
Co. as it appeared in 
1885, the illustration be- 
ing reproduced from an 
advertisement appearing 
in the Northwestern Lum- 
berman of Mav 1/6 of 
that vear. The company 
has no vard now and sells 
only in carload lots. 


a SENTENCE that will bear pondering is the following, from the 
eA pen of Sir Walter Scott: 

"There is no heroic poem in the world but is at bottom a 
biography, the life of a man; also it may be said, there is no life of a man 
faithfully recorded, but is a heroic poem of its sort, rhymed or unrhymed."” 

This is a brief biographical sketch of Charles A. Paltzer, of Chicago: 
life-long lumberman, upright business man, and sterling citizen. The 
American Lumberman is proud to record the fact that for 58 years he 
has been a faithful reader and a loyal friend of this journal and its prede- 
cessor, the old Northwestern Lumberman. 

Mr. Paltzer was born in Germany on Nov. 5, 1845. At the age of 85 
he enjoys good health and is found every business day at his desk in the 

: offices of the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co., in the Postal Telegraph Building, 
Chicago. 

His parents and the family, of eight children, came to the United 
States in 1857, when young Charles was about eleven. In the latter part 
of 1859 the family settled at St. Louis. After the usual vicissitudes of a 
youngster of that day and environment Charles was graduated from the 
St. Louis University in 1866. 

He had been rather inclined to the law as his life vocation, but destiny 
decreed otherwise, for in 1869 he took his initial plunge into the lumber 
lousiness, as book-keeper for the wholesale firm of Thompson Bros. & Co. 
composed of C. C. Thompson and Robert L. Henry. 

In 1871 a branch of the St. Louis business was opened in Chicago, and in 
1873 Mr. Paltzer removed to this city, as office manager of the new branch. 
About a year later he became junior partner, the firm [Turn to page 4” 
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SPRING Is Now 


lent manufacturing and shipping facilities now. 


Shop and Select grades of lumber. 


KLAMATEH FALLS 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 
1181 Woolworth Building 
H. E. GERNERT, District Sales Manager 
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‘Goods not worth adver 
are not worth selling.” 
—McClure 
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Dealers Like These Pack- 
ages of Trim and Mouldings 





You can now secure Bestpine mouldings 
and trim carton packed—all lengths in neat, 
dust-proof, damp-proof packages. Or we’il 
wrap your trim in heavy craft paper, sealed 
with gummed tape—no strings. 


While we specialize in Pondosa pine prod- 
ucts, we can furnish also mouldings and other 
items in Idaho white pine. 


The Bestpine line of millwork includes 
frames, sash and doors, window screen, 
screen doors, combination doors, trim and i 
mouldings. i 

| 
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“Just Around the Corner” 


Bankers, realtors, civic organizations, and even President Hoover are trying By a LUMBE CO oF 
to stir up business for you. They are encouraging extensive home building cam- TY / FR » \ae 
paigns because they know that all business prospers when home building operations 


are under way. CALIFORNIA 
Better order the lumber you need so that you can quickly supply the needs 1 \ WHITE PINE. 

of the people in your community. Your customers will like our fine quality, soft- SAIN . 

textured California White Pine yard and shed items. Take advantage of our excel- i \ Dry Kilns, Planing Mill 


Factory buyers will be pleased with the exceptional values offered in our 


SHAW BERTRAM LUMBER CoO. 
OREGON 
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Every Lumber Dealer f 
Should Read Thise 


“Our estimator in our general office has 
used ‘Automatic Building Costs’, has checked 
the figures arrived at and has found them sur- 
prisingly accurate. He advises me that he can 
estimate an ordinary small house with 
‘Automatic Building Costs’ in from 3 to 15 
minutes, as he has timed himself on a number 
of occasions.” 





—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


By G. D. Rose, President. 


You, too, can figure all types of houses— 
frame, brick, stucco, plain gable, Dutch Colo- 
nial or English design —ten times faster 
with “Automatic Building Costs” than with 
any other method. It'll cost you just $15 to 
end your figuring problems for all time. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
I should like to see “Automatic Building Costs.” *Send me a copy for 


10 days FREE examination. It is agreed that if I do not want to buy this 
book, I may return it without obligation. 
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Demonstration Proves 
People’s Interest 


in Remodeling 


HEN five thousand people can be 
induced to visit a house remodel- 
ing project in one day it is a fair 

inference that a considerable number of 
persons in that community at least are 
interested in the possibilities of home 
modernization. When similar numbers 
are attracted to demonstration homes in 
numerous other communities it is a logical 
deduction that interest in home building, 
home modernization and home ownership 
is general, though it may be latent. Peo- 
ple want homes, and they want to mod- 
ernize and improve the homes they own. 
They need only to be shown the home- 
owning and home-modernizing possibili- 
ties open to them. 

Valuable as the Minneapolis project, 
here referred to, was as a demonstration 
of the possibilities of remodeling, it was 
fully as important as a demonstration of 
the possibilities of effective co-operation 
among building material dealers and 
others concerned in supplying and install- 
ing equipment for modern homes. The 
project was purely co-operative. About 
twenty-five concerns participated, includ- 
ing some of the largest in the country, 
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and covering materials and services of 
every description related to the planning, 
building and equipping of a house. 

Too often when it is proposed to arouse 
local interest in home building it is as- 
sumed that the lumberman is the only 
merchant that is interested. The fact is 
that the building of homes makes a larger 
contribution to the prosperity of a com- 
munity as a whole than any other activity, 
and this is true because the home and its 
equipment and furnishings cover practi- 
cally the whole range of human wants 
and needs. The individual, detached 
home especially inspires ambitions and 
develops needs of the owner that have 
little interest for the renter or the apart- 
ment dweller. 

The Minneapolis project ought also to 
serve as a demonstration of the fact that 
current economic conditions have not yet 
smothered the desire for homes and for 
home improvement. Certainly, because 
building disseminates benefits more 
widely throughout the community than 
any other activity, it should appeal to 
merchants of every class as a means of 
bringing back prosperity. Whether such 
a movement as the one here considered 
is contemplated as a means of promoting 
immediate building or not, it certainly is 
a means of keeping alive the desire for 
homes, which will be satisfied at the first 
favorable opportunity. 





Building of Country 
Homes Offers Retail 
Sales Opportunities 


OON most of the people of a large 
part of the United States will begin 
to think of means and methods of 

spending their summer vacations. Though 
in recent years there has been a great 
increase in the number of persons who 
spend a considerable part of the summer 
in the country, it is believed that the sum- 
mer hegira from city to country, as well 
as the similar migration from the colder 
parts of the country to the warmer in 
winter, has but fairly begun, so far as 
persons of moderate means are concerned. 

It has often been said that the Amer- 
ican standard of living is high, that peo- 
ple in the United States are lavish in 
their expenditures for comforts, con- 
veniences and pleasures. This tendency 
to enjoy life is being manifested to an 
increasing extent in the maintenance of 
homes in the country as well as in the 
city. Not only do thousands of individ- 
uals and families find it practicable and 
even advisable to spend days, weeks or 
months in the country as transient “re- 
sorters,” but many other thousands have 
bought or built small, simple cottages and 


cabins, if not more pretentious homes. 

There is a technic about the planning 
and building of a summer cottage as 
there is about the building of a town or 
country year-round residence. In view 
of the increased interest in country life 
as thus manifested it is a matter of good 
business for retail lumbermen to give in- 
creased attention to this type of building 
as an outlet for lumber and other building 
materials. Fortunately for the dealers, 
plans for structures of this description 
are available and a number of lumber 
manufacturers have equipped their plarts 
to turn out special material for creating 
the rustic effect on the exteriors. 

At present, there may be an inclination 
on the part of dealers to hold back from 
a proposal that apparently is a luxury, but 
the fact is that in most cases money spent 
for a few weeks of rural recreation is 
one of the wisest of investments. The 
necessity is being recognized of slowing 
down the pace of living. People are find- 
ing that it pays to spend more time and 
money in recreation, and the expenditures 
for this purpose add much to the profits 
of many lines of business. The lumber- 
man’s chance to profit from the tendency 
is offered in the planning, furnishing the 
materials for and perhaps building cot- 
tages and country homes, mainly of mod- 
erate cost. 
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Doing Justice 
to Wood as a 
Structural Material 


NTRINSIC merits possessed by wood 
make it one of the most desirable of 
structural materials. Where adapt. 

ability and cost are involved wood is yn- 
rivaled. It has suffered in comparison 
with other materials only when it has 
been misused. Every known material js 
subject to deterioration or decay, but 
wood can be preserved from decay, and 
when so treated it may be properly used 
in situations from which it would be ex- 
cluded if untreated. 

During a period when everything js 
changing it seems rather remarkable that 
so much stress should be placed upon per- 
manence in construction. Buildings are 
being erected of indestructible materials, 
intended to last forever, but only to be- 
come obsolete and be destroyed in a few 
years to make room for something con- 
forming more closely to current styles 
and embodying improvements designed or 
invented since the earlier structures were 
erected. 

In no other field of activity is change 
so conspicuous as in that of highway con- 
struction. In some sections roads have 
been built and rebuilt within a few years, 
and still are inadequate to the traffic. 
And yet in many instances the bridges 
of these highways, of the same width and 
capacity as the highways, themselves are 
of permanent construction. They can 
not be widened or rebuilt to increase their 
capacity ; they must be destroyed and re- 
placed. 

In view of the probable increase of 
traffic on most improved highways it 
would be the part of wisdom to build the 
highway bridges of wood, so that they 
can be enlarged as increasing traffic de- 
mands. Timber for such bridges should, 
of course, be preservatively treated and 
the structures in their major features 
could be so far standardized as to permit 
fabrication before treatment. The cost 
of construction would be thus reduced 
without in the least lessening the utility 
of the bridges. 

Lumbermen long have felt that their 
material has been neglected in the field ot 
bridge building. They will therefore be 
pleased to know that in a report of a sub- 
committee of the American Railway En- 
gineers’ Association an effort was made 
to do justice to wood as a material for 
overhead bridge construction, as related 
elsewhere in this paper. All that is said 
about the use of wood for railway ovet- 
head bridge construction has a like appli- 
cation. to highway bridge building. 
fact to be emphasized, however, is that 
wood exposed to the earth and to forces 
of decay must be preservatively treated. 
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Cargo Arrivals Less at Los 
Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 4.—Unsold lum- 
ber at Los Angeles harbor remains about the 
same as for the previous week, with 7,406,000 
board feet, according to the report of 24 local 
firms released today. A total of 10,624,000 
hoard feet is somewhat under the cargo arrivals 
of last week, there being eleven cargoes of fir 
with 101,224,000 board feet and one cargo of 
redwood with 500,000 board feet. Vessels laid 
up have decreased to 50 as compared to 53 
last week, with one operating off shore. Build- 
ing permits for February totaled about the same 
as for the corresponding month last year and 
close with valuations of $3,670,782. 





Finds for Lumber Company in 
Log Rate Case 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—An order of the 
Department of Public Works directing that an 
overcharge of $9,282.63 for freighting logs be 
refunded to the Sauk River Lumber Co. by 
the Northern Pacific Railway is sustained by 
the Supreme Court of Washington which this 
week reversed the action of the superior court, 
ending a long fight in favor of the lumber 
company. 

The action arose over logs shipped from Dar- 
rington to Everett, Wash., over the Northern 
Pacific under tariff 51, filed with the Depart- 
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sold in Puget Sound waters during 1926 used 
what is called the Scribner Decimal C rule, 
with proper deductions. The railroad company 
uses the same rule but with deductions adopted 
by it many years ago, which are less than those 
allowed by the scaling bureau. As the tariff 
does not define board measure the question was 
one for the Board of Public Works to deter- 
mine, 

The case has been known here as the log 
freight case and has been followed closely by 
loggers. The Supreme Court decision also 
states that “inferentially it appears that the 
other railroad companies which were parties to 
the tariff have carried logs for charges which 
were based upon the scale of the scaling 
bureau.” 





Government Lists Manufactur- 
ers Willing to Certify to 
Standards 


WasuinectTon, D. C., March 3.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces in its Technical 
News Bulletin recent completion of a list of 
3,081 leading manufacturers and wholesalers of 
hardwood and softwood lumber who are willing 
to certify to compliance of their products with 
Federal lumber specifications. The specifica- 
tions are, in effect, American Lumber Stand- 
ards, devised through conferences over a 9-year 
period between consumers, manufacturers, dis- 
tributers and the Federal Government. 

The primary purpose of this listing is to en- 
able Government purchasing officers to comply 
with requirements established last July by the 

















Display of models of lumber structures suitable for mill fabrication made at the recent annual 


meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
wood truss developed in Germany and now being promoted in the United States. 


At the left are sections of a new type of 
At the right 


of this material is a model of a Lamella type roof. The truss models illustrate the MacLean type 
of bowstring truss and the arch-rib type of truss. At the extreme right is a model of a 136-foot 
wood oil derrick designed by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for mill fabrica- 


tion. 


In front of the truss models is a section of combination steel cable and lumber highway 


guard rail, a type which some authorities believe offers safest and most effective protection. 








ment of Public Works by the four large rail- 
roads Oct. 1, 1925. These roads are the North- 
ern Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Great Northern, and the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co. This tariff pro- 
vides for a rate of $2.50 between Darrington 
and Everett. During 1926 the lumber company 
paid the railroad company the sum of $188,- 
784.55 for logs shipped. Believing it had been 
overcharged the company appealed to the Board 
of Public Works, which found that all payments 
In excess of $179,501.92 were excessive, the 
difference arising out of methods of scaling. 
The Puget Sound Scaling & Grading Bureau 
which scaled from 80 to 85 percent of the logs 


chief codrdinator. The lists, however, will be 
furnished to retail lumber dealers, as well, and 
to private purchasing agents who request copies. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
Feb. 21, 1930, totaled 713,938 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 33,840 cars (a decrease of 1,059 
ears below the preceding week); grain, 40,866 
ears; livestock, 22,187 cars; coal, 136,112 cars; 
coke, 8,650 cars; ore, 5,134 cars; merchandise, 
215,470 ears and miscellaneous, 251,679 cars. 
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Appointed Company's 
Manager 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 28.—Ralph W. Martin, 
for fifteen years assistant sales manager for 
the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., Eugene, Ore., 
has been appointed man- 
ager of the company’s 
operations, as successor 
to A. C. Dixon, who 
resigned that position 
to devote his entire time 








R. W. MARTIN, 
Eugene, Ore.; 


Appointed Manager 
Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co. 





to the presidency of the 
National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. | 
Mr. Dixon is still asso- | 

ciated with the Booth- 

Kelly company, having been made one of its 
two vice presidents, R. A. Booth being the 
other. Mr. Martin’s appointment was made by 
R. E. Danaher, of Detroit, Mich., president of 
the company. 








Congress Fails to Act on For- 
eign Labor Bill 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuincTon, D. C., March 5.—Congress ad- 
journed without the Senate having passed the 
Kendall bill, designed to strengthen the provi- 
sions of the tariff law barring from the United 
States foreign goods manufactured or produced 
by convict labor or forced or indentured labor. 
As passed by the House, the bill added “trans- 
porting, handling, loading and unloading” to 
the prohibition, existing law covering only 
manufacture and production. The Kendall bill 
likewise advanced the date on which the pro- 
hibition against importation of goods produced, 
handled etc., by forced or indentured labor from 
Jan. 1, 1932, to April 1, 1931. 

Failure to get the legislation, which was 
aimed primarily at shipments of Russian lumber 
and pulpwood into this country, leaves the situ- 
ation just as it was, the Treasury Department 
having issued regulations shifting the burden 
of proof to the importer and made a finding 
that convict labor is used in the production and 
handling of lumber in northern Russia. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is planning further action through the 
tariff commission under section 337 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, which is designed to pro- 
tect American industry from unfair competi- 
tion from abroad. 





Begins Full Time Operation 


Bunt, Ata., March 2.—Between 450 and 500 
men returned to work this morning when the 
plant of the Sipsey Valley Lumber Co., here, 
began full time operations. 





Few Changes in Atlantic Rates 


Nominal ocean freight rates from North At- 
lantic ports, as listed March 1, show only a few 
changes from those published in the Dec. 27 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 50. 
Rate on logs, both heavy and light, to Chris- 
tiana, Oslo, Copenhagen, Gothenburg and 
Stockholm has been advanced to 60 to 70 cents 
a hundred pounds; former rate to Stockholm 
was 62% cents, and to the other destinations 
was 60 cents. The rate on lumber, heavy or 
light, to Valencia, Spain, was advanced from 
$28 to $30 a thousand board feet. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


> . . 
Table of Stairway Dimensions 

I am a draftsman and as a rule I have several 
stairs a day to figure and design. Our 
man will measure up a job and give informa- 
tion like this: “Total rise 9-8, 15 risers re- 
quired.” It is necessary for me to figure the 
exact width of each riser. Of course this is not 
difficult to do. However, a set of tables that 
have the rise figured out, also giving the total 
rise, is a time saver, and permits one to do more 
work. 

I trust I have made myself clear as to my 
needs, and I should be glad to receive any in- 
formation you can give me INQUIRY No. 2,595. 


sales- 


[The foregoing inquiry comes from Illinois. 
The attention of the inquirer has been drawn 
to two books on stair building described in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S catalog of books. 
Though these books contain no tables of the 
kind described by this inquirer, they do con- 
tain rules and explanations of methods of figur- 
ing out stairways. One of them in particular 
entitled, “The Stair Builders’ Guide,” is a com- 
plete treatise on stair building. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be glad to receive informa- 
tion about a table suited to the needs of this 
inquirer, whose name will be furnished on re- 
quest.—Ebiror. ] 


Low Prices and Farm Building 


In yesterday's issue I saw an article about 
boosting sales among farmers With corn 
below 50 cents, oats 25 cents, eggs 13 cents, 
cream 23 cents, it looks to me like a forlorn 
hope. I owned a farm in Fulton County, 
Illinois, was paying interest at $66 per acre 
and $180 taxes a year. I raised a large fam- 
ily, mostly boys, so I had my own help, but 
we barely existed. We went into sawmill 
work and managed to keep the family that 
way. I gave up the home farm to lien hold- 
ers and rented a farm in another county. 
It took all the crop to pay rent. I sawed 
some 500,000 feet of ties and lumber in 1930 
and quit farming entirely. Now I am ona 
job of 500,000 feet of timber, mostly hard 
maple and burr oak I am cutting it for the 
same price we got during President Cleve- 
land’s time. This timber belongs to a farmer 
who owns 1,400 acres and at one time was 
wealthy. He has not paid me one dime, yet 
people tell me he is honest but broke. From 
what I learn he owes more than his land is 
worth, 

I know of another piece of timber on a 
river, rich, black land. I think it will cut 


5,000 feet per acre. An acquaintance of mine 
bought two 80-acre tracts, the first at $10.50 
an acre, and the second at $1 per acre. Ten 
years ago you could not have bought it for 
less than $100. Land that I sold in 1913 for 
$75 was put up last year, and the seller could 
not get a bid of $25. I can show you thou- 
sands of farms that will not bring one-half 
of pre-war prices. 

I deal with lots of farmers. I know that 
high taxes, low prices, due to lack of demand, 
not over production, has reduced the farmer's 
ability to buy paint and lumber he so sorely 
needs. It is pitiful. Do you.realize that the 
September (1930) crop estimate was just 
400,000,000 bushels less than that of 1896? 
So it is plain to see what is wrong, and it is 


driving millions of our best farmers into 
bankruptcy. 
I am sawing ties now for the old C&A at 


25 percent less than the Burlington paid last 
year. It is that or starve.—INQuIRY No. 
2,590. 

{It is quite plain that this farmer-millman 
speaks from personal knowledge, and the prices 
for farm produce mentioned quite as plainly 
leave no margin of profit. The prices for farm 
land mentioned imply a quality below that in 
the most prosperous farming section of Illinois 
and Iowa. It is well known, of course, that in 
times like the present owners and cultivators of 
marginal lands suffer most severely. 

Efforts being made in the more favored farm- 
ing sections and in the cities to provide food 
and other necessities for the people of drouth- 
stricken sections and for the unfortunate gen- 
erally, testify to the sincerity of the sympathy 


manifested. The fact is, however, that the re- 
cent trend in agriculture has been such as to 
make the cultivation of the less fertile lands 
less and less profitable. Beginning in the east- 
ern States and moving westward the shift away 
from the land, in part at least. has been owing 
to the impossibility of meeting the demands of 
modern life on the income from farms of scant 
fertility.—Eb1Tor. ] 
Perpetual Inventory System 

We are 
inventory. 
advice 
system. 


interested in a system of perpetual 
We should be pleased to have your 
as to what has proved to be the best 

If you do not have it but are able to 
give us the address of someone who does we 
shall greatly appreciate receiving it.—iNQUIRY 
No. 2,597. 

[In response to this inquiry, which comes 
from Utah, has been sent a booklet containing 


Rapid Production of Charcoal 


Would it be possible for you to advise us of 
any manufacturer in -the United States who 
manufactures charcoal equipment or in other 
words equipment that is capable of prody 
charcoal by a_ rapid 
2,594. 


cin 
method ?—INnquiry No 


[This inquiry comes from a wholesaler in 
mill supplies in Illinois. At an earlier Period 
in the United States charcoal was produced in 
considerable quantities by the open pit method 
3y this method billets of wood from 2 to 4 feet 
in length and from 2 to 6 feet in diameter are 
piled on end in a conical form. These pits may 
be 40 feet in diameter at the base and 30 feet 
at the top. They are first covered with grass 
or leaves and then with earth. A flue is left 
in the center of the heap and the wood is fired 
by a torch applied at the base of the flue. 


articles reprinted for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
These articles describe systems of per- 
inventory keeping and likely 


MAN. 
petual 
helpful to the inquirer. 


The essential features of a perpetual inven- 
tory system are usually a card on each bin in 
similar record 
stock is 
and deductions are made as it is sent out. 
major difficulty, when there is any, appears to 
made promptly 
changes are made in the stock. 

Readers who are using perpetual inventory 
systems are invited to send in information re- 


and a 
are 


the yard 


Additions made as the 


be to get the entries 


tillation are 
will be 


tion 


in the office. 
received 
The 
poses. 
when 


Epiror. | 


garding them, including samples of the blanks 


used. 
plied on request.—Ep1ror. | 


The name of this inquirer will be sup- 


This is a very wasteful process of making 
charcoal chiefly because other products of dis- 
wasted. 
closed retorts have been devised for the distilla- 
of wood, 
many by-products are recovered in the process, 

Among the larger uses of charcoal are for 
manufacture of gunpowder and explosives. It 
is also used in various chemical processes and 
for filtering as well as for fuel for special pur- 
The inquirer has been supplied with the 
names of several concerns that manufacture or 
install wood distillation plants. 
the inquirer will be furnished on request— 


Accordingly, kilns or 


and under modern 


conditions 


The name of 


a 


“You students seem to admire Einstein.” 


“Yes, he’s got our professors guessing.” 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








The lumbermen of Chicago 
held another meeting on the 
12th inst. It was one of the 
pleasantest meetings the fra- 
ternity ever enjoyed, partaking 
as it did of the character of a 
social entertainment combined 
with a business meeting. With 
A. G. Van Schaick as host, a 
neat lunch, served by Kinsley, 
the well-known caterer, occu- 
pied the attention of by far the 
largest gathering which has 
been seen at the rooms of the 
Exchange for more than a year 
past. Alderman Ballard, 
of the city council, who is also 
an enterprising lumber dealer, 
called the attention of the 
meeting to the proposition now 
pending in council to impose a 
license tax upon the lumber 
dealers of the city in connec- 
tion with a similar license to be 
imposed upon distillers, brew- 
ers etc. . 
gives employment to not less 
than 8,000 men and indirectly 
to 25,000 more, is to be placed 
in the category of employment 
held by a large proportion of 
the people to be nuisances—if 
the lumber business is to be 
classed with the liquor trade, 
and, with it, singled out to bear 
a heavier proportion of the city 


expenses than other lines of 





If a business that | 


sult in the proposition. Mr. 
Skeele said there is no busi- 
ness now paying a heavier per- 
centage of the city taxes. 
Lumber piles look big and an 
assessor can see a fortune in a 
pile worth but a hundred or 
two and assess accordingly. 


The Willimantic Linen Co., 
Howard, Me., has 60 men and 
40 horses employed in cutting 
and hauling spool timber, and 
has about 2,000 cords secured. 


An organization has _ been 
formed at Farwell, Mich., with 
a view to carry on evangelical 
labor among the woodsmen in 
the camps. 

* * * 


About twenty gentlemen 
from Maine left Chicago the 
first of the month for the 
woods of Arkansas, intending 
to develop some of the lumber 
resources of that State. They 
sail under the title of the Ar- 
kansas Land & Lumber Co., 
and have a paid up capital 
stock of $500,000. 


* a _ 
J. O. Swift, of Utah, will 


build a mill early in the spring 
at Wood River, Idaho, with a 


trade, he could see only an il capacity of 15,000 feet daily. 





The wire fence question has 
always been an interesting one 
to lumbermen and it promises 
to take up a good deal of at- 
tention during the present year. 
‘yr . 

The lumber trade is opposed to 
wire as a material for fences 


and not unreasonably. It inter- 
feres with the use of boards 
for the same purpose. But 


there is 4gother phase of the 
matter thoc merits attention. 
Experience seems to show that 
barbed wire is an exceedingly 
objectionable material for fenc- 
ing purposes. It furnishes a 
barrier impassible to stock, it 
is true, but is one that is en- 
tirely invisible in any but the 
brightest light and animals fre- 
quently entangle themselves in 
the wires injuring themselves 
seriously, not only suffering 
needless pain, but greatly im- 
pairing their value. 

* * * 

Some idea of the capacity of 
the mills in Florida may be 
gained from the fact that the 
17 mills along the lines of the 
Atlantic, Gulf & West India 
Transit and Peninsular rail- 
ways can make an aggregate 
yearly cut of 84,108,000 feet, 
an average of nearly 5,000,000 
each. The largest one can turn 
out 9,000,000 feet and the 
smallest 2,500,000 feet. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Sell 8 Percent More Than Output; 
Southwestern Demand Good 


Southern pine mills in the week ended Feb. 28 oversold 
their production by 8 percent. The cut continues quite 
low, identical mills having reported that output in the first 
seven weeks of the year was 34 percent less than in the 
same period last year, and in the one week ended Feb. 21 
it was 37 percent less than last year’s. The Southwest 
seems to be buying better than any other section, a fair 
yard demand being supplemented by orders from new oil 
fields. Middle West line yards have been in the market, 
but retail demand in this section as a whole is rather 
draggy. More orders have recently been coming from 
industrial users, and there has been a little business from 
the railroads. In the East, the yards have light stocks and 
are buying only enough to keep them assorted. 


Northern Pine Mills Overselling Their Small Output; 
Buyers Have Light Stocks 


Identical northern pine mills reported that in the first 
six weeks of the year their bookings exceeded those of the 
corresponding period last year by 1 percent, but the output 
was 5/ percent less than last year’s. Total orders for the 
first seven weeks were three and a half times, and ship- 
ments over three times, the actual production. Order files 
have been built up, therefore, since the first of the year, 
and stocks reduced, but while files of unfilled orders are in 
fair shape, stocks are a good deal heavier than they were 
at this time last year. Retail yards in the middle West 
sales territory are carrying stocks about 10 percent smaller 
than those of last year, and those in the East have also 
light stocks, but so far they have been buying very con- 
servatively. It is believed there will be early improvement 
in building demand, through the yards and millwork plants, 
as northern pine stands to benefit largely by increased in- 
terest in remodeling. Industrial demand has been slow, but 
gives signs of a pickup. Prices are mostly quite steady. 


Domestic Buying of West Coast Stocks Shows Decline; 
Exports Well Maintained 


The week ended Feb. 28 was a poor one for West Coast 
mills. Although production made only 39 percent of 
capacity, compared with 41 percent the preceding week, 
bookings fell almost half of one percent below it. Business 
in domestic markets, both rail and cargo, showed a decided 
drop which can hardly be other than temporary at this 
time of year. [Export trade kept up well, it being reported 
that both China and Japan are in the market for increasing 
amounts, partly because of low ocean rates. Total book- 
ings as reported by a group of identical mills were 18 per- 
cent smaller than in the preceding week. 

Domestic cargo business was 25 percent less than in the 
preceding week, largely as a result of great uncertainty as 
to intercoastal rates. The prevailing figure is about $9.50, 
but cargoes move at $9, and there have been rumors of an 
$8 rate, though this is a figure at which mighty little space 
can be had. Naturally the break in rates has caused depre- 
ciation in eastern inventories, and there is an effort being 
made to hold the market steady until ship lines reorganize 
the traffic. Business on the Atlantic seaboard is making a 
Seasonal gain, and as retailers’ stocks are light they have 
been making more inquiry. California building is increas- 
ing, and stocks were reduced last week, so that the market 
has continued steady. 

Buying in the rail trade is very hesitant. Although prices 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; 


are quite low, they have not shown the seasonal strength- 
ening that would encourage forward commitments, and 
some prospective buyers are afraid of declines. Flooring 
averaged 20 cents higher, No. 1, 2x4-inch dimension 30 cents 
higher, and finish 15 cents lower in the period ended March 
1 than they were the week before, while No. 1 boards kept 
even. Rail business in the week ended Feb. 28 was 12 
percent less than in the preceding week. 


Western Pine Bookings Continue Ahead of Production; 
Commons Are a Bit Stiffer 


Inland Empire pine production in the week ended Feb. 
28 was at 31 percent of mill capacity, compared with 26 
percent the preceding week. Business showed some im- 
provement, for identical mills sold 58 percent as much as 
in the corresponding week of last year, compared with 55 
percent of last year’s the preceding week. Total book- 
ings exceeded the cut by 31 percent, and shipments ran 
ahead of the orders. Prices of both Nos. 2 and 3 seemed to 
be slightly stiffer, as did 12-inch widths in higher grades. 
Other widths in inch selects and No. 1 Pondosa were a bit 
softer, but Idaho prices kept practically even. Nos. 1 and 
2 Pondosa shop were appreciably stiffer than in the preced- 
ing week. 

Sales of California pines in the week ended Feb. 28 were 
about twice the cut, so that they have fallen off a little. 
The production continued at about recent levels, or around 
one-third less than at this time last year. 


Arkansas Mills Have to Increase Planer Schedules; 
Finish Items in Heavy Demand 


Arkansas soft pine mills report a considerable improve- 
ment in yard demand, especially for uppers, but also for 
commons. This comes largely from the North and East, 
as local demand has been greatly reduced as a result of 
drouth. Arkansas mills have benefited to only a small 
extent from the oil field developments in Texas. They 
have, however, had a rather good demand from automotive 
industries, for running boards and special parts, and there 
has been a gain in the call for industrial crating material. 
Total stocks of Arkansas mills are still rather heavy, and 
their cut is greatly curtailed, but the recent heavy call for 
finish items has made it necessary to increase the operat- 
ing schedules of planing mills. Such items as flooring and 
siding are moving well, and it is said that the present low 
prices of higher grades lead the retailers to buy them 
instead of grades they formerly handled. 


Hardwood Automobile Items and Flooring in Fair Call; 
Low Offers Being Refused 


Southern hardwood mills in the week ended Feb. 28 sold 
12 percent more than their cut, but sales of the northern 
mills were one-third less than their cut. The automotive 
industry has probably taken the position of leading buyer, 
and has been giving shipping instructions on old orders 
and placing others. Flooring has begun to move in a good 
deal better volume, and prices of southern oak recovered 
from their slump of a week ago, but so far there has not 
been much increase in the call from millwork plants. The 
furniture plants are taking a fair amount, but seem to be 
turning to the less expensive woods. Low mill prices and 


ocean rates result in maintenance of the foreign movement. 
Prices continue at an unprofitable level and are unsettled, 
but some firms are refusing concessions, and very few want 
to book ahead at present levels. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 74 to 77 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 2. 
—So well has the idea of home 
modernizing demonstrated its prac- 
ticability during the last few years 
that lumbermen and those in allied 
lines of business have become 
pretty well sold on the proposition. 
It isn’t always so easy to sell the 
general public. Particularly in- 
teresting, then, is a modernizing 
demonstration being staged in 
Minneapolis, where somewhat new 
methods have been utilized in “get- 
ting out the crowd.” Those par- 
ticipating in the enterprise report 
that results already achieved in 
the way of advertising and actual 
orders are surprisingly satisfactory. 

So well was the campaign 
planned that when the modernized 
house was thrown open to the pub- 
lic on Sunday, Feb. 22, more than 


5,000 visitors —actual “turnstile 
count”—viewed the results and 
departed with some _ entirely 


new viewpoints on home owner- 
ship and home _ improvement 
possibilities. Although crowds are 
smaller on week days the house 
continued to be a big drawing 
card, and probably will attract 
throngs until the close of the dem- 
onstration period, which is slated 
for two weeks in all. 


How the Plan Has Worked 


In brief the scheme of campaign 
was as follows: 

Members of the Home Moderniz- 
ing Bureau first decided that it 
must be on a strictly co-operative 
basis, and to this end a committee 
was named to select a house, fairly 
centrally located, which was suited 
to the work in hand. Having made 
their choice, they solicited and ob- 
tained the co-operation of one of 
the city’s leading daily papers. The 
plan, which has been adhered to 
in detail, was for the newspaper to 
give the project considerable ad- 
vance publicity, to issue a special 
Sunday section telling the story 
of the modernized home, and to 
keep the campaign before the pub- 
lic’s attention during the two 
weeks when the home is open to 
visitors. In return, of course, the 
newspaper was afforded an oppor- 
tunity to solicit advertising from 
the participants. 

A glance at the list of business 
men and firms who became inter- 
ested in doing their bits to create 
an up-to-date abode from a 20- 
year-old building, attests the diver- 
sity of interests involved: 

The Edham Co. (Inc), Edham 
Sunfast shingles; J. C. Nelson & 
Son, contractors; C. P. Pesek, 
architect; L. S. Donaldson & Co., 
furnishings, drapes and_ radio; 
Simmons Millwork (Inc.), exter- 
ior millwork; Gardner Hardware 
Co.; L. H. Johnson & Co., plumb- 
ing; Standard Tile & Marble Co.; 
F. A. Leekley & Co., interior dec- 
orating; B. W. Baker & Co., wall- 
paper; Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Paint Co., paints and varnishes; 
Curtis Millwork (Inc.), interior 
millwork; Silent Automatic Sales 
Corporation, oil burner; American 
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Modernized Home Attracts 
5,000 on Opening Day 


Radiator Co., radiation; Thompson 
Lumber Co., lumber; Melone-Bo- 
vey Lumber Co., Rock Wool in- 
sulation; Masonite Corporation, 


attic insulation and finish; Elec- 
trical League, lighting; Chamber- 
lain Metal Weatherstrip Co., 
weatherstrips; Stuefer-Shannon 
(Ine.), General Electric refriger- 
ator; Real Estate Title Insurance 
Co., title insurance; Minneapolis 


ber, as is pointed out to those in- 
specting the building, is easily 
worked into material for different 
purposes than originally intended. 

The house has been modernized 
completely inside and out. The 
exterior has been changed from a 
bulky Gothic design to straight 
line Coloniak The inside has 
been given a thoroughly modern 























“Before” and “after” remodeling alllumber home in Minneapolis, 
which 5,000 people visited on the opening day 


Gas Light Co., gas range, inciner- 
ator and Radiantfire; Mobas Win- 
dow Shade Co., window shades; 
Stenson Co. (Inc.), Maytag wash- 
er and ironer,. 

It is significant that an all-lum- 
ber house was selected for the pur- 
pose of modernizing, and although 
it was two decades old, the well 
preserved quality of the material 
and its sound construction made 
the job comparatively easy. Lum- 


appearance, despite the wrecking 
of only one partition. All work 
has been done at a reasonable cost, 
so the home represents a reliable 
achievement in practical moderniz- 
ing. As a “wind-up” of the cam- 
paign cost charts showing the price 
of the job as a whole and that of 
each individual piece of work were 
published last Sunday. 

In changing the exterior Gothic 
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Changes in Exterior 
Appearance and Interior 
Arrangement Transform 
the Structure 


design, shingles were used. Green 
shutters enhance the Colonial de. 
sign. A large porch was removed 
in favor of a terrace of unusual 
design. The only change in par. 
tition came in the living room. Ip 
order to make that room larger, a 
room formerly used as a den was 
added to it by opening the wall, A 
good-sized summer porch is just 
off the enlarged living room. At 
the other side of the first floor in 
front is a book room, the side near- 
est the reception hall being entirely 
open. In the center of the house 
is a large, circular dining room, 
unique but practical. The sun porch 
opens off the dining room and a 
door on the opposite side leads to 
the breakfast nook and kitchen, 

On the second floor are two 
baths and four other rooms. These 
include two bedrooms, one of which 
leads to a sleeping porch, and the 
master’s suite. The latter consists 
of a sitting room with fireplace and 
a bedroom. One of the baths is 
attached privately to the master’s 
suite. On the third floor are the 
maid’s room, a storeroom and an 
amusement room. The _ basement, 
most of which formerly was taken 
up by the furnace and pipes, has 
been cleared to a great extent 
through the installation of a mod- 
ern heating plant. There now is 
room enough for a den or recrea- 
tion room. Furnishing of the house 
has been planned to carry out the 
colonial effect of the decorating. 

During the inspection period at- 
tendants and modernizing experts 
are present to explain all features 
of the house. The modernizing 
process occupied two months. 

The business depression now is 
undergoing recession and in this 
transition from destructive optim- 
ism to the more sound, sensible 
study of the future people are 
giving more serious thought to 
their homes and ways to make 
them more inviting, comfortable 
and, above all, modern, said J. A. 
Edgecumbe, president of the Ed- 
ham Co. (Inc.), discussing the 
project. 

During recent years too great @ 
part of the income of the Ameri 
can people has been spent in riot- 
ous joy riding. Now the aspect 
of things has changed. It was 
home building that lifted business 


out of the 1921 slump, and it, 
along with home modernization 
work, is going to repeat itself in 
1931. 

Many people believe that it 
costs more to modernize an old 


home than it does to build a neW 
one, and, because of their attach- 


ment for their present homes, 
take no action, but sit back and 
let their homes deteriorate 


comfort and value. 

Some homes do present perplex 
ities and limitations, but in the 
majority of cases the homes can 
be made over to meet the most 
axacting requirements and present 
a modern exterior so much de 
sired at a cost that will insure 4 
tangible profit on the amount Dy 
which it will be enhanced in value 
as a result of the work done. 
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Encouraging Results With 


85 


Chemical Treatments for the Prevention 


of Sap-stain and Mold in Southern Woods 


By Ralph M. Lindgren and Theodore C. Scheffer, U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, in Co-operation With Southern Forest Experiment Station 


INTRODUCTION 


Sap-stains and molds caused by fungi have 
been the source of serious losses to manufac- 
turers of pine and hardwoods in the Gulf States 
and lower Mississippi Valley. Because of its 
economic importance, the problem of devising 
efficient methods of controlling such discolora- 
tions was the first study to be undertaken by 
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The treated lumber, together with untreated 
material for comparative purposes, was placed 


under uniform conditions of drying in air 
seasoning piles on the yard 
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the office of forest pathology upon assignment 
of a permanent man to work in this region. A 
survey of existing conditions and practices at 
southern mills and preliminary experiments on 
control were conducted on Federal funds during 
1928 and 1929. An expansion of the project 
during the calendar year 1930 was made possible 
by a co-operative agreement between the 
American Pitch Pine Export Co., of New 
Orleans, La., and the bureau of plant industry 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Co- 
operation included a contribution by the com- 
pany of $8,000 which was used to supplement 
regular Federal appropriations in defraying the 
expenses involved in the extensive experimenta- 
tion provided for under the terms of the agree- 
ment. This report will outline the progress of 
the investigations to date and will set forth the 
possible significance of such studies to the lum- 
ber industry of the South. 


Current Methods of Controlling Stain and 
Possibilities of Improving Them 


An extensive survey of the methods of con- 
trolling stain commonly used at southern mills 
and the possibilities of improving them was 
carried out in 1928 before deciding upon the 
line of experimentation to be followed. Control 
of stain can be accomplished by treating the 
green lumber with antiseptic chemical solutions 
or by quickly reducing its moisture content be- 
low the point permitting growth of the dis- 
coloring fungi. Included in the latter method 
are such practices providing for rapid seasoning 
as kiln drying, steaming, end-racking, and 
Proper piling in the air-seasoning yard. The 
most common current chemical treatment is the 
use of soda solutions applied as dips or sprays 
to the lumber as it is carried along on the green 


chain. This treatment as at present applied has 
the objectionable qualities of discoloring the 
lumber, of being limited in usefulness to pine, 
and of lacking uniform effectiveness even on 
pine. Of the methods providing for rapid sea- 
soning, kiln drying is the most effective, but it 
is expensive and has a limited field of applica- 
tion both in the small pine operations and in 
the hardwood industry. Steaming and end- 
racking are not only costly, but are ineffective 
under certain conditions and applicable to hard- 
woods principally. Proper piling practices ma- 
terially reduce stain infection but are not of 
sufficient effectiveness to warrant their use alone. 
Of the several methods for stain prevention 
which lend themselves to improvement, the use 
of chemical dips or sprays seemed to offer the 
greatest promise of immediate results of prac- 
tical value. Although the requirements of an 
efficient chemical treatment for stain prevention 
are exacting, it was felt that tests of a number 
of antiseptic solutions would reveal practical 
treatments having a wide field of usefulness in 
both the pine and the hardwood industries. 


Preliminary Small Scale Dipping Tests 


Since it was obviously impossible to make 
commercial tests with the great number of 
chemicals warranting trial, preliminary small 
scale dipping experiments were started as a 
means of eliminating all but the most effective 
chemicals. During the summers of 1929 and 
1930, eight such tests were conducted at mills 
located in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
Sixty-eight different chemicals and combina- 
tions of chemicals were tried on pine and hard- 
woods and their relative effectiveness as stain 
and mold preventives determined. Included in 
this group of chemicals were proprietary and 
unpatented materials, compounds recommended 
as stain preventives in the United States and in 
foreign countries, and untried chemicals which 
had shown promise in laboratory toxicity tests. 
Soda was used as the standard for comparison, 
since it is the principal compound employed in 
current practice throughout the South. Some 
of the materials were found to be insoluble in 
water but were emulsified or brought into solu- 
tion by adding alkaline or acid substances. 

The usual procedure in treating was to im- 
merse pieces of green sapwood, 1x2x24 inches 
in size, for fifteen seconds in solutions kept at 
a temperature of 160 degrees F. In several 
tests, the solutions were applied cold as well as 
hot to determine their effectiveness as dips at 
air temperatures. The concentrations of most 
of the chemical solutions were based on an ap- 
proximate cost of 20 cents a thousand board 
feet of lumber treated, the highest cost con- 
sidered practicable by southern operators. Soda, 
borax, and some of the ethyl mercury com- 
pounds were used at recommended concentra- 
tions, treating costs in these cases being less 
than 20 cents a thousand. The dipped pieces, 
together with untreated material intended for 
comparison purposes, were semi-bulk piled 
under the mill trams and subjected to severe 
staining conditions for a period of 30 to 40 
days. At the end of this period, the piles were 
dismantled and the effectiveness of the various 
treatments determined on the basis of the per- 
cent of sapwood stained and molded. Data 


were collected in the field and laboratory on the 
following qualities of each chemical: ease of 
preparation and handling; effect on stock (dis- 
coloration) ; effect on equipment (corrosiveness 
etc.) ; injury to workmen; and cost. 

The tests showed that some of the chemicals 
controlled stain and mold in both pine and 
gum, while others prevented stain but not mold, 
or vice versa, or were more effective on one 
wood than on the other. Molds are character- 
ized as superficial blemishes, of various colors, 
that can be removed by surfacing, whereas stain 
penetrates into the wood and may discolor it 
thoroughly. Several treatments consistently 
gave more effective control of stain on pine 
than soda—the principal chemical used in cur- 
rent practices—were far superior to soda on 
sap gum, and in addition satisfied all the pre- 
requisites of efficient stain preventives. Of the 
68 chemicals tested, four were selected for use 
in commercial sized tests on pine; namely, 
ethyl mercury phosphate (designated as 673), 
ethyl mercury chloride (designated as K 1, 652, 
and 745, depending on amount of toxic in- 
gredient), sodium orthophenyl phenate, and 
soda; and four were selected for trial on hard- 
woods; namely, commercial borax, sodium 
orthophenyl phenate, and the two mercury com- 
pounds named above. Several other chemicals 
which gave promise of effectively controlling 
stain, including ethyl mercury sulphate, ethyl 
mercury oxalate, sodium dinitrophenolate, and 
mercuric iodide plus potassium iodide, had to 
be eliminated from further consideration be- 
cause they possessed one or more objectionable 
qualities such as discoloring the wood, being cor- 
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Typical boards from treated and untreated test 

piles of sap gum. The treatment used in this 

case was 673 (3 percent ethyl mercury phos- 

phate). Borax and 745 (4.3 percent ethyl mer- 

cury chloride) proved equally as effective as 
673 on this wood 
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rosive to metal, or injurious to workmen hand- 
ling them. 


Commercial Scale Tests 


In order to determine the relative value of 
these several chemicals for commercial applica- 
tion at both large and small mills, practical dip- 
ping tests were conducted during the summer 
of 1930 at five representative mills in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. In four of 
these tests, regular mill run of stock was 
treated according to the customary mill prac- 








Partly dismantled piles of borax treated (fore- 
ground) and untreated sap gum lumber. Note 
heavy stain on the untreated lumber as com- 
pared to the bright condition of the treated 


tice. Under this arrangement the lumber is 
treated by passing it through a dipping vat 
built into the green chain. Immersion periods 
vary from 10 to 15 seconds, depending upon 
the speed of the green chain and the amount of 
solution in the vat; the temperature of the solu- 
tion is kept at approximately 160 degrees F. 
At the fifth mill the solutions were used at air 
temperatures, which were very high at the time 
of treatment, instead of hot, and dipping was 
done by hand since a commercial vat was not 
available. The treated lumber, together with 
untreated material for comparative purposes, 
was placed under uniform conditions of drying 
in air seasoning piles on the yard, the lumber 
being more closely piled than was common in 
regular practice in order to retard drying rate 
and thus provide a severe test for the several 
teatments. After an air seasoning period of 
60 to 80 days, the piles were dismantled and 
records taken of stain and mold occurrence in 
both the rough and surfaced lumber. The rela- 
tive effectiveness of the several treatments was 
based on the percentage of sapwood stained 
after sawing, the amount of sapwood and of log 
stain having been previously determined for 
each treatment. The amount and continuation 
of log stain were considered in the final evalua- 
tion of the several treatments. 

A summary of the relative effectiveness of 
the several treatments in the commercial tests 
on pine and hardwoods is presented in the ac- 
companying tables. Although weather condi- 
tions throughout the summer were not conducive 
to rapid stain development, sufficient stain oc- 
curred to permit of differentiating the several 
treatments on the basis of their relative effec- 
tiveness. The results as shown in the tables 
indicate that efficient control of stain was ac- 
complished by several of the treatments. In 
addition to controlling stain, these treatments 
seemed to have some value in preventing decay, 
especially in the sticker crossing region. On 
pine, the two mercury preparations, 673 (3% 
ethyl mercury phosphate) and+745 (4.3% ethyl 
mereury chloride), préved.to*be the most effec- 
tive stain preventives “at.all the mills, the dif- 
ference in the efficiency of the two being too 
slight to be significant. Superficial molds, how- 
ever, were slightly more prevalent than with 
either of the other treatments. Lumber treated 
with the mercury solutions showed approxi- 
mately the same amount of stain in the rough 
as in the surfaced condition. Sodium ortho- 
phenyl phenate ranked next in effectiveness on 
pine to the mercury compounds at the two mills 
where it was tested. In the case of this treat- 
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ment, surfaced lumber revealed considerably 
more stain than had been recorded for rough 
lumber. Although soda did not compare fa- 
vorably with the other compounds in stain pre- 
vention, the lumber treated with it was appre- 
ciably brighter than that which had been left 
untreated. The 5 percent concentration em- 
ployed is that recommended by manufacturers 
of soda for stain control, and is as high as is 
commonly employed in commercial practice but 
lower than has been recommended by the Forest 
Products Laboratory for use under especially 
severe staining conditions. The indications in 
the small scale tests are that stronger solutions 
of soda would have given a somewhat better 
result but that the difference would not have 
been great. 

In the case of the hardwoods, effective con- 
trol of stain was accomplished on sap gum, yel- 
low poplar, and magnolia by commercial borax 
and the 3 percent ethyl mercury phosphate. The 
differences in the effectiveness of these treat- 
ments were too slight to permit a definite dis- 
tinction between them as stain preventives. The 
4.3 percent ethyl mercury chloride proved quite 
as effective as borax and the phosphate on sap 
gum, but gave inconsistent results on yellow 
poplar and magnolia. It is believed that the 
prevalence of log stain which continued to 
spread after dipping, was responsible, in part 
at least, for this apparent ineffectiveness of the 
chloride on the two latter woods. Sodium 
orthophenyl phenate, the fourth chemical tried, 
proved unsatisfactory on all of the hardwood 
species. Oak was treated at one mill, but 
owing to the fact that a large amount of the 
lumber had been infected previously to dipping, 
the tests were unsatisfactory and must be re- 
peated with uninfected material. 


Discussion 


The most effective treatments found to date 
in the co-operative tests on the prevention of 
stains and molds in southern woods are .24% 
solutions of two mercurial preparations, 673 
(3% ethyl mercury phosphate) and 745 (4.3% 
ethyl mercury chloride), both made by mixing 
one pound of the material in 50 gallons of 
water, and a 5% solution of commercial borax, 
prepared by mixing approximately 43 pounds 
in 100 gallons of water. A .24% solution of 
sodium orthophenyl phenate gave satisfactory 
control of stain on pine at the two mills where 
it was tested, but further trials are needed be- 
fore it can be recommended definitely. The 
mercurial compounds promise effective control 
on both pine and certain hardwoods, while 
borax proved most useful on the hardwoods. 
These three treatments seem to satisfy most of 
the requirements of an efficient stain preventive 
since they can be applied at a cost for the 
original solution of approximately $.12 per 
thousand board feet, do not discolor the treated 
wood in any objectionable manner, are not cor- 
rosive to chain or vat equipment, and are easily 
applied and handled. 

The question of strength reduction during use 
yet remains to be answered in the case of the 
mercurial compounds. It is felt that these treat- 
ments have given sufficient promise from the 
standpoint of effectiveness to warrant trial in 
commercial practice, the mercury compounds at 
both pine and hardwood mills, and borax at 
hardwood mills especially. If such trial is to 
be given them, it must be remembered that 
chemical treatments, regardless of how effec- 
tive they may be, are not alone sufficient, but 
must be supplemented with good practices 
throughout the various stages of handling the 
logs and lumber. Log infections, for instance, 
will have to be eliminated if the most effective 
control is to be accomplished, because surface 
treatments can not be expected to remove stain 
already established nor to inhibit further de- 
velopment in the interior of infected boards. In 
addition, such log stained pieces are a potential 
menace as sources of infection to bright lumber 
in the same or in adjacent piles. 

Borax, ethyl mercury chloride, ethyl mer- 
cury phosphate, and sodium orthophenyl phenate 
are apparently harmless to men and equipment 
in the strengths used. The solutions of the 
ethyl mercury compounds employed were ex- 
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tremely weak, containing 9,000 to 14,000 parts 
of water for every one of the pure disinfectants 
which means that on the dipped lumber an 
ounce of the pure material is distributed Over 
thousands of square feet of surface. Unfor- 
tunately, however, with the possible exception 
of borax, the successful materials have not yet 
been subjected to sufficiently thorough or long 
continued toxicological study. Strong solutions 
burn the skin, and should not be handled. Even 
with the weak solutions it is not yet possible 
to say that they will prove entirely harmless 
to men who handle freshly dipped lumber for 
months or years, or to men who breathe vapors 
which the treated lumber may give off during 
long periods in a closed space, as in the hold 
of a ship. If they are uesd in commercial tests 
watch should be kept for any unusual skin 
irritations or soreness of gums in the men who 
handle the lumber, and it is suggested that 
the first tests should be best run in mills where 
the men can be brought under competent medi- 
cal supervision if suspicious symptoms are noted, 
The tests should be made on lumber that is 
to be thoroughly air seasoned and surfaced be- 
fore it is shipped or stored in closed spaces. In 
the present state of our information, none of 
the new compounds can be recommended for 
stock that is to be used for food containers. 
As to their field of usefulness, in case they 
prove safe, these treatments give promise of 
accomplishing more efficient control of. stain 
on pine than current dips, and of having a wide 
application in the hardwood industry as well. 
For the control of stain in the higher grade 
stock of such hardwoods as sap gum, yellow 
poplar, and magnolia, which discolor badly, 
operators have had to rely upon the expensive 
and sometimes unsatisfactory practices of steam- 
ing and end-racking. Both borax and the mer- 
cury materials promise as effective control as 
either of these practices at a saving in cost of 
treatment of 40 cents to $1 a thousand board 
feet of lumber. The potential saving to the 
hardwood industry alone if steaming and end- 
racking could be replaced by satisfactory chem- 
ical treatments would approximate $400,000 an- 
nually. Individual mills could realize savings 
of $1,000 to $5,000 annually by such a change 
in practices. Because the mercury compounds 
745 and 673 are effective on both pine and 
hardwoods, they will permit mills cutting both 
woods to dip their entire output and run the 
lumber through the same dipping vat. The 
results from one commercial test run with cold 
solutions indicate that the mercury compounds 
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Heavily stained lumber characteristic of un- 
treated pine piles 


will satisfactorily control stain when used cold 
as well as when hot, whereas the current soda 
dip is decidedly less effective as a cold solution. 
A treatment used at air temperatures would 
have many advantages as it would not only 
reduce dipping costs at large operations but 
would also permit the use of chemical treatments 
at small mills and concentration yards which 
have no steam equipment available. 


Need for Further Work 


There are many phases of the problem of 
controlling stains and molds in domestic and 
export lumber which require further investiga- 
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1981 , petition of the same tests is needed H ; 
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in another year to determine whether the con- 
Parts centrations used are adequate under more se- Craftsmen 
ants, feather conditions than occurred in 1930 
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loted. usefulness both in large and in small mill opera- ferent glues, and wood-finishing, as well as 
ibe tions. The single test conducted thus far with treatments offers a fruitful field of investiga- some details of furniture making This book 
: in cold treatments is insufficient to warrant any tion. Sooner or later an attempt should be contains 66 pages, 8/2 inches by 11% inches 
ae definite conclusions. A shipment of export made to evaluate the factors which influence and is solidly bound in cloth. It is supplied by 
i a lumber will be accompanied to the port of the effectiveness of chemical treatments. Such the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s 
. wor destination with the purpose of determining the studies should lead to improvements in the price, $3 a copy, delivered. 
- progress of stain and the factors affecting its methods of applying chemical dips and sprays SSS 
Re development throughout the various stages of and in handling the lumber so as to insure more TRUE 
! * handling the lumber and of evaluating current consistent and effective results from chemical “Marriage is a contract.” 
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TX Lends a Helping Hand 


Offers Retailers Modernizing Aids—Sends Out Useful Bulletin on Spans— 
Passes Along Findings About Wood Desks and Overgrade Railroad Bridges 


Timbers for Bridge Use 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 2.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
found a real boost for timber overhead railroad 
bridges in a report submitted by a subcommit- 
tee to the thirtieth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineers’ Association. 

Had a lumberman written the report he could 
not have added to its practical sales value to the 
timber trade in negotiating with railway en- 
gineers and purchasing departments. 

In response to questionnaires sent to repre- 
sentative railways, 35 of those replying stated 
that they used overhead wooden bridges and 50 
that they did not. Of the latter, 9 reported 
that they had no wooden bridges on their lines, 
six of them stating definitely that their reason 
for not using timber bridges was that they pre- 
ferred something more permanent. 

“This would indicate,’ the subcommittee re- 
ported, “that the value of timber for structural 
purposes may be underestimated. Of the rail- 
ways that reported having overgrade highway 
bridges, 46 percent use some timber construc- 
tion.” 

In its comments the subcommittee said: 

There are many wooden buildings that have 
given service for more than a century. A vast 
amount of timber that has been buried below 
the ground water line or submerged in streams 
or lakes is still in perfect preservation after 
hundreds of years. It is, therefore, evident 
that the useful life of timber in a structure 
is dependent upon preservation and protection 
from mechanical wear, or protection from the 
destructive elements. 


Following more complimentary comment, the 
subcommittee added: 

Due to the ease of framing, in original con- 
struction, the facility with which such struc- 
tures can be reinforced, widened, repaired and 
trued up, timber is well suited for the con- 
struction of overgrade highway bridges. 

It is admitted, of course, that, as any ma- 
terial of construction, timber has its limita- 
tions, and these apply particularly to beam 
spans. However, it also is ideally suited to 
many types of structures, and it is thought 
that for these it should not be overlooked. 


*- * * 


Wood Piling and Engineering Skill 


New York, March 2.—Wood piling and en- 
gineering skill contribute to make New Orleans 
a magic city, rising as it does from foundations 
of mud and muck. Second only to New York 
in its foreign commerce, the metropolitan sky- 
scrapers of New Orleans may well be compared 
to those built on rock foundations in New York. 

The practice of engineers in New York is 
invariably to blast the rock and excavate to 
anchor the steel frames for basements and other 
underground works. In New Orleans, on the 
other hand, engineers study the frictional value 
of the delta soil—floating sea of muck and 
mud—and figure just how many long wooden 
piles must be driven into the earth in order to 
support by the friction of wood against mud a 
20-story building. The engineers in the latter 
city. have yet to discover an underlying stratum 
of rock, and they have tested borings down to 
1,500 feet in search for it. Normally they 
strike saturated soil a few feet down and a 
little deeper encounter quicksand. 

These facts and others of interest are dis- 
closed in the Sunday supplement of a recent 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune, telling 
the story of the career of J. F. Coleman, retir- 
ing president of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. The reader is told how this noted 
builder and doctor of ailing structures has har- 


nessed the quicksands and mud of New Or- 
leans almost exclusively with wood piling. The 
secret of the success of Mr. Coleman lies in 
the fact that he always made his foundations 
more than adequate for the load they must bear. 
He is quoted thus: 

Overload a rock and it will crumble like 
anything else. Test the supporting value of 
soil, mud, whatever your material, and then 
allow the requisite margin of safety and you 
are sure. Our margin of safety is four—that 
is, if we find by test that a 90-foot pile in a 
certain soil will support 60 tons, we load it 
with only 15 tons, and know we are safe. Un- 
derloaded mud is a far safer and surer founda- 
tion than overloaded rock. 


*> * * 


"New Homes From Old Houses" 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 3.—In order to 
meet the demand of lumber dealers for an in- 
teresting mail “stuffer,” the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has recently had re- 
printed in revised form its leaflet picturing pos- 
sible remodelings that make “New Homes 
From Old Houses.” 

This leaflet when opened spreads out to a 
17-inch width. It fits readily into the cus- 
tomary business envelope and carries on both 
faces “before and after” pictures of houses 
that have added a dormer here, a porch there, 
a new entrance way, a sun parlor and other 
changes which lend added charm and beauty to 
the old home. 

Dealers who have distributed copies of the 
earlier edition of this leaflet report that it has 
been a real business getter. They have had 
customers come in carrying the folder and ask- 
ing whether this or that change could be made 
in their homes. 

The N. L. M. A. carries “New Homes From 
Old Houses” in stock for interested dealers. 
The association has paid all the overhead on 
the production of the leaflets and offers them to 
dealers at the printer’s cost, which amounts to 
a penny apiece, or $9.75 per 1,000 copies. 
Dealers report that one or two jobs brought in 
by these leaflets more than wipe out the cost 
and leave a balance with which to purchase 


more copies. 
x * * 


Farm Home Modernizing Successful 


The farm home modernizing program spon- 
sored by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, of Chicago, and substantially supported 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which got under way April 1, 1930, has 
achieved remarkable success. Thousands of 
letters received monthly requesting information 
and advice on different phases of farm home 
modernization are being sent to the various co- 
operators who are giving that specific service 
to the membership of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

The membership service department has re- 
ceived more than 52,000 letters on various 
phases of farm home modernization, and 85,- 
798 bocklets have been distributed members, all 
pertaining to some phase of farm home im- 
provemert. 

Since the Farm Home Improvement Contest 
was started, 2,573 individual entries have been 
listed. Some 42 counties are taking up the 
contest as a county-wide project, and four dif- 
ferent States have declared their willingness 
to co-operate fully in the promotion and devel- 
opment of this contest. 

During 1930 the Farm Bureau sponsored a 
Farm Yard and Garden Contest, with 116 
counties adopting the project. 


Salesmen Learn Wood's Qualities 


Wasurncton, D. C., March 2.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has received 
word from T. John Torkleson, salesman for the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. and president of the 
Oklahoma City Salesmen’s Club, that the club 
has completed the course outlined for its study 
of Bulletin 556, which deals with the mechanical 
properties of woods grown in the United States, 

The program was prepared for the club by 
H. S. Crosby, of the Kansas City trade ex- 
tension branch of the National association. The 
bulletin was prepared by John T. Newlin and 
Thomas R. C. Wilson of the Forest Products 
Laboratory and published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Crosby has been informed that the Okla- 
homa City Club is now preparing to continue 
further with this study, using Chester Hogue’s 
book on the subject. 

Mr. Torkleson originated the idea of this 
type of club study. It is his firm belief that 
if salesmen learn to discuss the inherent quali- 


ties of wood, instead of price, they will do better. 
* * * 


Mortgage Company Insists on 
Grade-Mark 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 28.—The Mort- 
gage Guaranty Co. here insists that all houses 
which it assists in financing must have the fol- 
lowing lumber specification paragraph: 

All rough lumber shall be No. 1 common 
Douglas fir (Oregon pine). Each piece shall 
bear the official grade-mark of the W. C. L, A. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
secured the inclusion of this clause and reports 
that the way was paved for success by help- 
ful contacts maintained by the National Lum- 


ber Manufacturers’ Association for several 
years. 
* a. * 
Questionnaire on Wood and Steel 
Insurance 


New York, March 2.—Answering a ques- 
tionnaire submitted by Frank T. Hess, manager 
of the Wood Office Furniture Associates, Carl 
W. Whitlock, secretary-manager of the Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters of Baltimore, said: 

Rates on offices generally are very low. 
Many offices have a mixture of both steel 
and frame furniture and experience has dem- 
onstrated that under adverse conditions it is 
entirely possible to wipe out the contents of 
the ordinary steel filing cabinet. Conse- 
quently, I doubt whether any special treat- 
ment of the factors that you are interested 
in is justified. : 

Mr. Hess wrote to underwriting organiza- 
tions throughout the country, asking them 
three questions : 

1. Is any premium reduction granted or 
realized by the use of metal desks, tables, 
chairs and filing cabinets? 

2. Is any charge or penalty imposed in the 
use of wood desks, tables, chairs and filing 
cabinets? 

3. Is any premium reduction granted or 
realized through the use of “fireproof” or 
“flameproof” wood in the construction of 
wood desks, tables, chairs and filing cab- 
inets? 

Mr. Hess received about 50 responses. The 
answer in every case to questions 2 and 3 was 
“No.” Answers to question 1 also were nega- 
tive, except that a few rating organizations 
stated that under certain exceptional condi- 
tions, such as an office located in a fireproo 
building, where trim, doors and all furniture 
are of incombustible materials, a slight reduc- 
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tion was granted to offices equipped with metal 
rniture. 
ithe unanimity of responses to the third 
question was especially gratifying, since advo- 
cates of steel office furniture were inclined to 
make much of the “risk” inherent, according 
to their views, in wooden desks. This conten- 
tion of competitors had led to some agitation 
for having wood desks treated to be fire re- 
sistant, which, of course, would add to the cost 
of production and mean higher selling prices. 

By unanimous verdict it may fairly be said 
that the insurance underwriters’ organizations 
of the United States declare that wood office 
furniture, being of practically no additional 
risk as compared with metal furniture, there 
is no need for treating it to make it non-in- 
flammable. 

* * * 


Characterized as "the Best 
Published" 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 2.—Many stu- 
dents of Columbia University are calling at 
the New York office of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and _ requesting 
copies of “Maximum Spans for Joists and 
Rafters,” published by the association, which 
has been highly recommended by one of the 
Columbia instructors as “the best published.” 

This publication is based upon reliable 
sources of information and technical data that 
withstand the most minute scrutiny and can be 
accepted by students in classrgoms or experi- 
mental laboratories as standard references. 

Wide use of technical publications of the 
National association by leading universities and 
colleges is anticipated as a result of the lum- 
ber lecture series now being offered for the 
benefit of junior and senior students in archi- 
tecture and engineering. 





Serstdhus Talide for Council 


Chamber 


SpokKANE, WasH., Feb. 27.—When the city 
fathers of Omak, Wash., meet to settle the 
numerous questions which come before such 
bodies, they rest their elbows on a table which 
was made in Omak. The table is a present to 
the city from the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., 
manufacturer of “Omak-Kwality” window and 
door frames. Native lumber, the fine Pondosa 
pine, went into the table. It is large and sturdy, 
with a top beautifully smooth and _ polished. 
The legs were turned in the lathe of the fac- 
tory. 





Investigator's Work 
Complimented 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 2.—Carl W. 
Bahr, economist of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who recently returned 
from a three-month trip around the fringes of 
North Russia, where he went to gather in- 
formation concerning Soviet convict labor, has 
received the following complimentary letter 
from Donald Renshaw, acting commercial at- 
tache, London: 

I think you will be interested In reading 
the enclosed report of a debate in the House 
of Lords on Feb. 5 on the question of labor 
conditions in the Russian timber industry. 

I believe the House of Lords has a reputa- 
tion second to none for its dignity and re- 
Served character of its debates; and I recall 
no previous occasion on which such unstinted 
credit has been paid by name to the intelli- 


Sence and honesty of a citizen of another 
country. 


The excerpt from Viscount Brentford’s 


speech follows: 


There was a very remarkable statement 
made in the Daily Mail on Feb. 2 in regard 
to the labor in these timber camps by Carl 
W. Bahr, an American who is over here on 
behalf of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of America. He has been 
out and has made inquiries from the lumber 
captains, and so forth. A friend of mine— 
I ought to say this perhaps, as it may have 
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some weight—has personally seen Mr. Bahr 
and discussed the matter with him, and he 
authorizes me to say that he formed the 
opinion that Mr. Bahr is a man of striking 
intelligence and that on the face of it he 
would say that he was a man of most com- 
plete honesty. My friend said he would be 
prepared to accept every word Mr. Bahr has 
said with regard to these horrible atrocities 
which are taking place. 





Will Broaden His Interests and 
Activities 

EUGENE, Ore., Feb. 28.—Friends of A. C. 
Dixon, vice president of Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., will be glad that action taken at the re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors of the 
company will enable him to devote a larger part 
of his time to betterment of conditions in the 
lumber industry as a whole. Mr. Dixon has for 
many years been active in association work and 
as president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has won the approval of 
the industry. 

Appreciation of the services of Mr. Dixon 
as manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
as well as of his services to the industry was 
expressed in a resolution adopted at the recent 
annual meeting of the company, in part as fol- 
lows: 

WHEREAS, A. C. Dixon, 
present manager of the 
company, has taken and 
is now taking an out- 
standing part through 
the work of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of 
which he is president, 
and in other ways, in 





A. C. DIXON, 
Eugene, Ore. ; 


Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co. 





protecting timber invest- 
ments, conserving tim- 
ber values and bettering 
the conditions of the in- 
dustry, in which work 
this corporation is vi- 
tally interested and the 
continuance of which it 
regards as of supreme importance to the com- 
pany as well as to the industry in general; and, 

WHEREAS, This board recognizes Mr. Dixon’s 
peculiar and outstanding ability to prosecute 
such work and deems it in the interests of this 
corporation that his time should be largely de- 
voted thereto, and to the promotion of trade ex- 
tension, publicity and public relations. Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That Mr. Dixon be relieved of all 
operating managerial duties and that he be 
elected a vice president of this corporation and 
directed, under the general supervision of the 
president, to devote his entire time and energies 
to the promotion of said work which is recog- 
nized as of the greatest ultimate value to this 
corporation. 

In view of the many problems confronting 
the lumber industry, the duties of Mr. Dixon as 
president of the National association no doubt 
will consume a larger part of his time during 
coming months. 


Dealers Win in Fight on New 


Cement Sales Plan 


Cuartotte, N. C., March 2.—Building ma- 
terial dealers of the Carolinas have won in 
their second fight with cement manufacturing 
companies and thus saved to dealers in the two 
States business amounting to at least $500,000 
annually, Victor W. Wheeler, executive secre- 
tary of the Carolina Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, has announced. 

Some time ago, five of the large cement con- 
cerns announced a new dealer plan which al- 








lowed them to sell directly to the consumer . 


and practically made it impossible for the deal- 
ers to make any money, Mr. Wheeler said. 
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This announcement was followed by a deter- 
mined fight on the part of the organ- 
ized industry. 

At its recent convention held in Charlotte, 
the Carolina organization passed a resolution 
showing it was “unalterably opposed” to the 
new cement marketing plan and that it ap- 
proved of nothing less than 100 percent dealer 
distribution of the material. A copy of this 
resolution was sent to each cement manufac- 
turer who sells his products in either of the 
two States. 

Other efforts were made to show the manu- 
facturers just what they were up against and 
in spite of the fact that they had millions of 
dollars back of them, the cement concerns de- 
—_ to return to the old plan, Mr. Wheeler 
said. 


Only One Plant Closed Tem- 
porarily 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 28.—In the Van- 
couver news letter that appears in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 14, the statement is 
made that “Robertson & Hackett (Ltd.), one of 
the oldest manufacturing plants in British Co- 
lumbia, has closed down for an_ indefinite 
period.” This statement was in error. R. P. 
Arkley, sales manager, advises that Robertson 
& Hackett’s city mill has closed down tem- 
porarily but the Dominion Mills plant, which 
supplies all of that concern’s American trade, 
is still in operation and will continue to run. 

Robertson & Hackett enjoy an excellent de- 
mand from the United States for their products, 
and they confidently expect largely to increase 
this demand during the present year. 








Atkins Pioneers in Annual 


Smoker 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 2.—The twenty- 
fifth annual smoker of the Atkins Pioneer 
“20-Year Club,” held recently, was attended by 
about 125 of the members and foremen of the 
various departments. The Pioneer Club was 
organized 25 years ago by just a few of the 
old timers who desired to further the bonds of 
friendship and who had a common interest of 
20 years as loyal employees of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., manufacturers of the famous silver steel 
saws. 

As the years passed and the business of E. C. 
Atkins & Co. expanded, more people were em- 
ployed and naturally enrollment in the Pioneer 
Club grew in proportion until now it has a 
total of 223 active members. With the excep- 
tion of Elias C. Atkins and K. W. Atkins, vice 
presidents of the company, all of the officials 
are members of the Pioneer Club, whose mem- 
bership averages 43 to 46 years. 

One of the oldest members of the club, 
Charles F. Aumann, after a service of 60 years, 
died during the last year, as did John H. Pat- 
terson, who had seen 57 years of service. Other 
members who passed away during the year were 
Walter Jordan, John Clifford and George 
Faber. 

Having served the company for 20 or more 
years, the following new members were enrolled 
and initiated: Hiram Akers, Charles W. Carter, 
John W. Cleary, David B. Gibson, Clyde R. 
Hall, Charles W. Johnson, John Mirabile, Louis 
Need, Edward Shake, Oliver Shake, Mike 
Short, W. L. Sturtevant and Charles Guedel. 

Officers of the Pioneer Club for 1931 are ar 
follows: Honorary president, H. C. Atkins; 
president, Harold Rohr; vice president, Fred 
Noerr; treasurer, James Wilde; secretary, C. 
A. Newport, and assistant secretary, W. A. 
Weaver. 

Following a short business meeting, an en- 
joyable evening was completed with an elab- 
orate program of entertainment, including glee 
club, radio artists, and vaudeville stunts. 

This large membership of 223 men is a good 
indication of the congenial atmosphere prevail- 
ing among the employees of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
who are justly proud of such a loyal organiza- 
tion. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Some Ideas From the Northwest 


Four-Square and Guide-Line Do Their Bit for Quality Construction 
—Quality Includes Design—Nebraska Looks at Building Costs 


Shortly before the Realm’s visit, the Me- 
lone-Bovey Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, had 
received its first shipment of Weyerhaeuser 
tuide-Line framing lumber. You probably 
know what this stock is. It’s No. 1 framing 
stuff to which has been applied the Four- 
Square principle of exact length and square 
ends,with some additions of its own. It has 
a machine application of a dotted line, im- 
pressed into the wood, marking each inch; 
and each foot is indicated by the proper 
numeral. The stock not only grades No 
1, according to allowable defects, but it is 
dried to a uniform moisture content of 8 
percent. 


Guide-Line Framing Makes Its Debut 


Albert M. Melone, secretary and treasurer 
of the Melone-Bovey Lumber Co., had quite 
a bit to do, by means of practical sugges- 
tions, with the Weyerhaeuser people’s bring- 
ing out both Four-Square and Guide-Line. 
Perhaps this was one reason that the com- 
pany got an early shipment of Guide-Line. 
It had been in the yard but a few days 
at the time the Realm called, but sales 
had already started. Several small sales 
had been made, and one job of considerable 
size which had already been figured with 
No. 2 common had been changed to Guide- 
Line. The people around the yard told me 
they were getting quite a kick out of han- 
dling it, and apparently builders are much 
interested. One builder who had not been 
trading much with the yard bought eight 
or ten pieces for some hurry-up work and 
was so much impressed with it that he 
brought in a big bill of millwork to be fig- 
ured; apparently upon the principle that 
a concern handling quality framing would 
be just as careful about the quality of 
millwork handled. 

This stock makes an impressive appear- 
ance in piles; the ends of course are exactly 
square, and the trimming has evidently 
been done by fine and very sharp saws. Add 
to this the distinctive end marking, and 
the pile hardly looks like lumber; not at 
least like the kind of lumber one usually 
sees. Along the same alley are bins of 
Four-Square; and R. J. Hickson, the sales 
manager, remarked that it looked more like 
a shoe store than a lumber alley. 

Mr. Hickson tells me the company has 
long been working to encourage quality 
building. It is a member of the Associated 
Leaders and as such certifies to the quality 
of its material; and the company rather 
has in mind establishing Four-Square and 
Guide-Line as the foundation or standard of 
its quality lumber. The uniform dryness 
of Guide-Line is a characteristic much ap- 
preciated in this market. When it is put 
into a house that has a good foundation, 
there is but a minimum danger of the 


shrinkage and settling that cracks walls and 
opens joints. This applies quite as much 
to wooden joists in a brick house as in an 
all-frame structure. 


No. 1 at the Finished Cost of No. 2 


While not much experience has yet been 
had with this stock, Mr. Hickson says that 
early trials seem to indicate that the slight 
extra cost is compensated for by a saving in 
labor. In fact some builders are pretty 
well convinced that 
this saving in labor 
is enough to make 
possible the use of 
No. 1 at just about 
the finished cost of 
the No. 2 which is 








This unique costume, 
made from woods 
from all parts of the 
world, was originated 
and worn to the re- 
cent Beaux Arts Ball 
in New York by Wil- 
liam Van Alen, who 
designed the new 
Chrysler Building in 
that city. The head- 
dress repeats the lines 
of the skyscraper 





commonly used in 
this territory. If it 
works out this way, 
it will do much to- 
ward raising the 
standard of § con- 
struction. 

In fact building contractors are becom- 
ing interested in the matter of quality con- 
struction. A local association of master 
builders, the exact name of which I do not 
know, was preparing to hold a conference 
with building and loan officials and perhaps 
some other money lenders for the purpose 
of establishing building standards. The 
suggestion is that houses shall be graded 
as A, B, C and so on, according to rather 
exact specifications of materials and con- 
struction. The contention of the master 
builders is that high-grade houses should 
rate a larger loan, measured in percentages. 
The idea is that the value of an A-grade 
house is greater and more stable. It will 
be free from the need of repairs, other than 











paint and decoration, for a long period of 
years; and its resale value will be larger, 
This is a move in the direction of inspiring 
general confidence in home building. 


Architectural Service 


In addition to improving and standardiz- 
ing the quality of materials and construction, 
the Melone-Bovey company has long been 
giving much attention to the improvement 
of design. No one in these days wants a 
“standard” design, in the sense of being an 
exact duplication of the house next door. 
But every one who has had anything to do 
with home building and marketing knows 
that there are principles of design that 
make a house more efficient and more at- 
tractive. This is the field of the architect; 
and while a good architect may make hun- 
dreds of designs, each producing a house 
of individuality, he can put this efficiency 
and beauty into each one. Some time ago 
the company made arrangements with a 
competent architect to send it blueprints 
of each house he designed; at least all 
those falling within certain classifications. 
These prints are folded and are placed 
within large, stiff envelopes with enough of 
the front cut away so that the front ele- 
vation of the drawing is visible. ‘This 
makes the prints easy to handle, and they 
can be shuffled through so that the prospect 
can quickly pick out those in which he is 
interested. These selected prints can then 
be taken out and studied in detail. There is 
an arrangement with the architect to make 
such changes as the customer desires. 
But the initial value of the arrangement is 
that these designs are of houses actually 
built. They have been prepared for this 
special climate and embody factors and 
lines which experience has found suited to 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Hickson says that this architectural 
service and some other considerations have 
led the company to think seriously of an 
addition to its selling equipment. It has 
long maintained a down-town store, but 
this store has been given over almost el- 
tirely to the roofing and insulation depart: 
ments. For some reason or other the gel- 
eral sale of houses has not been featured 
at this store; and there is a feeling that new 
building and remodeling ought to be fea 
tured by displays, building aids and prob 
ably the addition of other lines of collateral 
goods. 

At the time of my visit a decision had 
not been made. Mr. Melone is rather of 
the opinion that to make such a move 4 
success there should be added a definite and 
practical finance plan as well as paints, 
building hardware, refrigeration and the 
like. Up to the present the company has 
not hit upon a finance plan that suits it 
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completely, though naturally it has various 
contacts through which it can aid custo- 
mers in getting building money. 


Stimulating the Imagination 


There is the feeling that this big and 
pusy business office, filled with desks and 
files and charts and bookkeepers and exec- 
utive officers does not have the correct at- 
mosphere in which customers can think over 
their problems and come to a conclusion. 
There are no displays which stimulate the 
jmagination or aid in visualizing a home. 
This latter is not quite true, for in the 
front of the adjoining millwork warehouse 
there are a couple of display rooms with 
big windows which make them visible from 
the street. But the executives feel that 
these have not been quite sufficiently devel- 
oped; fine as far as they go but not quite 
adequate. 

If the tentative plans are finally decided 
upon there will be some remodeling to con- 
nect the office with the present displays, 
and more room will be included. In addi- 
tion to the room displays there will be a 
building - material 
store where collat- 
eral building mate- 
rials will be on sale. 
A special attempt 
will be made to at- 
tract women. Ladies, 
of course, are wel- 
come at the present 
office; but there is 
little to attract them. 
They have become 
accustomed in all 
their other _ pur- 
chases to displays of 
goods made in such 
a way as to suggest 
the complete and 
usable form which 
these goods will 
take. This is what 
the new display 
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this Rock Wool in place between the studs 
and in the attic floor; a convincing display 
of a house dressed up in efficient under- 
wear. These display rooms also have many 
features of special millwork, manufactured 
by the Curtis Companies. 

Within the last few days the Realm has 
met Harry Dole, the highly efficient secre- 
tary of the Nebraska retailers. When we 
asked him how things were coming along 
on the banks of the Platte, Mr. Dole took 
a rather cheerful attitude. 

“TIT think the turn has come,” he said. 
“Our groups have been uneasy, like all the 
rest, but that feeling was composed of 
rather undefined fears. We've slept alone 
one night, and nothing’s got us, so maybe 
tomorrow night’ll not be so bad. 

“T’ve talked with a good many Nebraska 
lumbermen, of course, and I’m rather com- 
ing to the conclusion that building me- 
chanics will have to see the situation as it 
is and shade their labor prices a little. I 
hoped that wouldn’t be necessary. It isn’t 
pleasant to tell somebody else that he must 
take less money in order to break the jam. 
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them have followed the wholesale market 
down. But that reduction, while it may be 
serious to lumbermen, doesn’t affect the 
price of houses very much. Most of our 
people took their inventories at about $2 off. 
Well, that makes a big difference in lumber 
profits; but what does it do for the man 
who is going to build a house? Tell a 
farmer about it, and he’ll do a little figuring. 
He’ll say it’s going to save him maybe one 
percent or a little less on the cost of a 
house; and then he’ll call your attention to 
the fact that he’s selling his wheat at 30 
or 40 percent below the figure that the farm 
colleges tell him he must have just to break 
even. 

“The fact is pretty clear that there’s 
little leeway for effective lowering of 
building costs merely by trimming lum 
ber prices. Manufacturers can’t go be- 
low what they’re now getting without com- 
plete disaster. Net retail profits, as indi- 
cated by national surveys, have been far 
below margins allowed by practical econo- 
mists. If retailers would consent to lose 
all their net profits or even to cut into 
their capital to re- 
duce prices still fur- 
ther, it wouldn’t do 
much to reduce the 
cost of a building. 

“The two things 
which keep building 
costs up in these 
times when other 
prices have come 
down are rail rates 
and mechanics’ 
wages. Freight on 
lumber in my terri- 
tory costS us as 
much or more than 
the cost of the lum- 
ber at the mill. So 
far as I can see, 
railroads are not dis- 
posed to reduce 
these rates. They’re 
exactly like the me- 








rooms will do. There 
will be a competent 
woman in charge, 
prepared to offer 
sound information and suggestions. There 
will be comfortable places where women 
prospects may pore over plans and pictures 
and where they may see millwork and the 
like, finished up and in place. In addition 
there will be rooms where contractors may 
Meet their customers, with the best helps 
available for explaining finish, construc- 
tion and appearance. These plans, as was 
said before, are still tentative. 

Mr. Hickson says that the roofing and 
insulation departments have been the busy 
parts of the organization; and this is espe- 
cially true of insulation. The company has 
the exclusive agency for Rock Wool; a type 
of insulation which may be used in old 
houses as well as in new. This fluffy, fire- 
Proof sibstance is pumped into the walls 
under air pressure, by a patented machine 
designed for the purpose; and its insulation 
Value is very high. Minneapolis has a 
rugged winter climate, and the insulation 
idea has caught on so thoroughly that for 
a long time two of these machines have 
been in constant operation. It can of course 
be used in new buildings as well as in old. 
In the display rooms which are already 
M operation the company has a model 
house framed up with glass sides to show 


Truck load of 4-Square Guide-Line framing ready to leave the yard of the Melone-Bovey Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., for delivery to a “better construction” job 


Carpenters and masons have worked a long 
time getting their wage scales up where 
they are now, and it'll probably be a long 
pull getting them up again if they’re re- 
duced now. But we have to recognize the 
fact that this is an agricultural country 
and that farm prices have to set all the 
standards. It just isn’t in the picture for 
50-cent wheat to pay $1.25 an hour for 
carpenter labor. That sort of a situation 
means that building will be postponed; not 
only on farms but also in towns and cities. 
These towns and cities make their earnings 
eventually from farm trade and must ad- 
just their prices to farm earnings. 


Is Building Cheaper? 


“Some people tell us that retailers ought 
to advertise the fact that lumber is cheaper; 
and of course it is a little cheaper. But 
there’s danger of misunderstanding in any 
extensive public campaign of advertising 
along that line. Our farmers talk about 
the high price of lumber, but what they 
really have in mind is the high price of 
buildings. Lumber manufacturers have 
their prices right down to the bone, and 
while I suppose some retailers have been 
slow about reducing retail prices most of 


chanics; if they 
come down, they’ll 
have trouble getting 
back up, and they 
have the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion behind them. I don’t know what suc- 
cess we can hope to have in reducing 
these freight charges; I suspect it will be 
very little or none at all. Neither do I 
know whether mechanics will yield. But 
so long as those two big charges remain 
in the picture, there’s little point in telling 
the public that we’ve already followed the 
trend down with lumber prices as far as 
we have any control of the situation. The 
reduction figures out so little in terms of 
the cost of the building that customers 
resent our calling it a reduction. 

“TIT had hoped that the turn would come 
sooner and would be pronounced enough so 
that we wouldn’t have to call on these other 
factors to ask them what they’d do in this 
job of meeting the universal trend of prices. 

“But none the less I feel quite cheerful. 
It looks as though we'd have a fair volume 
as it is. Lots of building needs to be done, 
and that applies especially to repairs and 
remodeling. Many a thoughtful man is get- 
ting ready to fix up his buildings somewhat, 
even if prices do seem high, rather than 
see his investment suffer by deterioration to 
an extent several times the cost of the 
repair.” 
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Plans for Big "Lumber Circus" 


HAWARDEN, Iowa, March 4.—S. Q. French, 
of the French Lumber Co., is planning to hold 
on March 14 what promises to be one of the 
largest and livest building shows ever held in 
a country town. It will be the eleventh annual 
“Open House, Building Show and Lumber 
Circus” staged by Mr. French. Those who 
have attended the previous shows or who have 
read about them in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will understand that the promise to excel all 
former efforts means something. Numerous in- 
teresting exhibits and contests have been 
arranged, and hot coffee will be served free to 
all comers. 

Mr. French extends an invitation to all re- 
tail lumbermen and manufacturers to be present 
on March 14 to see what a small town retailer 
can do—and is doing—to dramatize and pub- 
licize lumber and building materials. 

Because of the interest that has been created 
by the successful shows held in previous years, 
and Mr. French’s plans for further expanding 
his Lumber Circus, it is expected that there will 
be a large attendance of outside retailers from 


towns in this section, as well as association sec- 
retaries and manufacturers’ representatives, 
many of whom have expressed their interest in 
seeing the machinery of this big “lumber day” 
in operation. 


Demonstrates Brooder Houses 


WATERTOWN, Wis., March 3.—The Hutson- 
3raun Lumber Co. on a recent Wednesday was 
host to a large number of farm folk and other 
persons interested in poultry raising. A special 
display and demonstration of brooder houses 
was made at the company’s yard. Three 
brooder houses had been arranged for inspec- 
tion, two of them being the type equipped with 
oil burners and the third with a coal burner. 
Details of the brooders and the various services 
which can be obtained for them were explained 
by men in charge. A hot lunch was served to 
the farmers and small poultry raisers in at- 
tendance. The company found a strong interest 
manifested, and it is believed that the results 
obtained by such demonstrations are helping to 
raise the standard of equipment among poultry 
raisers of this section. 





another. 


handler some excellent exercise. 


panying photograph. A rack 
was built consisting of two 
posts and two cross-pieces, 
the top one being at the 
height of the gate. In these 
two cross-pieces, at regular 
intervals, wooden pegs are 
inserted, these projecting 
horizontally about 5 inches. 
The gates are slid into the 
spaces between these pegs. 
Thus each gate stands in its 
own compartment or stall, 
being loosely held at the 
top and bottom between 
each pair of the projecting 
pegs. When a particular 
gate is wanted it is a very 


on either side of it away 


the Alta yard. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Convenient Way to Store Farm Gates 


Farm gates are rather awkward merchandise to handle when stored 
in the ordinary way; that is, piled flat in a bin each one resting on 
If the gate at the bottom of the pile happens to be the one 
wanted, to get it out means handling over the entire pile, which does 
the gates no special good, although it does give the muscles of the 
The Alta Lumber Co., Alta, Iowa, 
overcomes this difficulty by storing the gates as shown in accom- 





easy matter to swing those — a 


from the one wanted and pull it out. 
graph J. J. Lindh is seen standing beside the stock of farm gates in 








In the accompanying photo- 
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Wins Reductions in Rates 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 2.—The Inter. 
state Commerce Commission in its report in 
Docket No. 22446, Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association vs. C. & N. W. Railway Co. et al, 
has found the freight rates on lumber from the 
West Coast to many Minnesota and South 
Dakota points unreasonable. The Commission 
has ordered substantial reductions in those rates 
to take effect on or before May 18, 1931. 

The association’s complaint filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on June 15, 
1929, attacked the rates on lumber and other 
forest products from origin points in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana to destination 
points in South Dakota and southern Minnesota 
as unreasonable and prejudicial in violation of 
Sections 1 and 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The South Dakota Board of Railroad 
Commissioners and the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission intervened in support 
of the association’s complaint. 

At the hearing held at Minneapolis on Noy, 
15 and 16, 1929, Irwin Huseby, traffic manager 
for the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
and W. E. Keller appeared for the complainant. 
The case was heard before Examiners S. R. 
Diamondson and T. B. Johnston. Primarily, 
the purpose of the complaint was to secure an 
adjustment of the rates applicable to points in 
western Minnesota on the lines of the M. & St. 
L. and C. & N. W. railways where the present 
rates on fir lumber from the north Pacific Coast 
group range from 63 to 67 cents per 100 pounds. 
To points in that territory, the complainant 
sought a rate of 624 cents to enable dealers 
located at those points to compete with dealers 
located at points on other lines in contiguous 
territory now enjoying the 62% cent rate. Sev- 
eral members had complained to the association 
that because of the high freight rate in effect 
to these points they were unable to compete with 
their neighboring dealers without cutting their 
prices to meet the 62! cent rate. 

Other dealers had complained to the associa- 
tion of the 60 cent rate applicable to points in 
South Dakota on the Watertown-Sioux Falls 
line of the Great Northern Railway. The as- 
sociation’s traffic manager negotiated with the 
carriers over a period of two years with a view 
of securing an informal adjustment of the rates 
complained of. However, when it appeared that 
the reductions sought could not be obtained 
through informal negotiations, this complaint 
was filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. . 

The adjustment suggested by the examiner 
in his proposed report was, in some respects, 
satisfactory to the complainant, but in other 
respects, decidedly objectionable. In fact, the 
examiner had proposed a great many increases 
as well as reductions. In his exceptions to the 
examiner’s report and in oral argument before 
the commission, the association’s traffic manager 
vigorously fought the increases suggested by the 
examiner. 

The conclusions of the commission in its re 
port dated Jan. 31, 1931, differed considerably 
from those recommended by the examiner. In 
its findings in this case, the Commission said: 

We find that the rates assailed are not Ul 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial, except those 
which exceed the following maxima are Ul 
reasonable to the extent that they exceed the 
rates set forth below on fir lumber from thé 
Coast group, and rates based upon the recog 
nized relationships thereto on other forest prod- 
ucts and from other origin groups to the same 
destinations: 62.5 cents to points in the destina 
tion territory east of the Milwaukee’s line from 
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Aberdeen to Yankton and west of the Omaha’s 
line between St. Paul and Sioux City; and 68 
cents to points in southeastern Minnesota and 
on the Winner branch of the Chicago & North 
Western. These findings are not to be under- 
stood as fixing destination groups but merely 
as requiring reductions where and to the extent 
that the rates referred to exceed the specified 
maxima. 

Rates on the basis outlined above are ordered 
to become effective on or before May 18, 1931. 

The reductions range from % cent to 5 cents 
per 100 pounds, and the rates ordered by the 
commission will result in an average reduction 
of 2%4 cents per 100 pounds to the 85 destination 
points involved. 


Takes Over Retail Yard 


GREENVILLE, OHIO, March 2.—The Ballinger 
Lumber & Supply Co., of this city, announces 
that it has taken over in their entirety the assets 
of the Darke County Lumber Co., at 300 Green 
Street, Greenville, and will continue its opera- 
tion under name of Ballinger Lumber & Supply 
Co. There will be no changes in personnel. 
Horace Ballinger, who has been general man- 
ager of the company for the last year and a 
half will continue in charge. 








Buys Thirty-four Yards 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 2.—One of the 
largest deals consummated in retail lumber cir- 
cles here recently was recorded when the Ful- 
lertton Lumber Co. purchased the entire hold- 
ings of the Midland Lumber & Coal Co., also 
of Minneapolis. The deal involves the transfer 
of 34 yards in Minnesota and Wisconsin. The 
headquarters of the combined companies will be 
in the Roanoke building, where the Fullerton 
offices have been located for some time. 





Speeds Woodworking Jobs 

The retail lumberman will appreciate the con- 
venience of a wood-working machine which 
combines in one compact unit a circular and 
band saw, jointer, shaper and hollow chisel 
mortiser, for it is a saver of money and time 
in getting out special work that is wanted in 
a hurry. 

Rather unusual and very attractive features 

are included in such a combination wood-worker 
just announced by the Crescent Machine Co., 
of Leetonia, Ohio. This machine comes to the 
purchaser completely assembled, and when he 
plugs it into a lamp socket it is ready for use. 
Each unit has its own motor, and though the 
complete machine is extremely compact, five 
men can work on it at one time without inter- 
fering with one another. 
_ Two outstanding features of this equipment 
impress One as the specifications are examined. 
Accuracy of workmanship is insured by the 
sturdiness of the framing, and the use of ball 
bearings throughout, which mean that it op- 
erates smoothly. Safety is insured by a com- 
plete outfit of guards—the saw table has an 
automatic guard with non-kick-back; the band 
saw has its wheels completely enclosed; the 
jointer has an automatic guard, and the shaper 
also is guarded. 

The saw table can be tilted up to 45 degrees 
by means of a hand crank, and a scale gives 
the angle. The saw mandrel raises and lowers 
for grooving to exact depth. A ripping fence 
may be moved on a graduated scale for use 
on either side of the saw. The band saw table 
has similar arrangement for tilting, is easily 
moved on machined rockers, and is quickly and 
securely clamped into any position by means of 
an eccentric lever. The jointer has a round 
safety head, with four knives of high-speed 
Steel, and the adjustable fence may be used over 
the entire width of jointer and tilted, with 
scale indication, up to 45 degrees. 

As the speed of the jointer head is 5,500 revo- 
lutions a minute, it turns out remarkably smooth 
and accurate work. The shaper spindle runs 
at a speed of 5,700 revolutions a minute, so that 
nO reverse in direction of rotation is neces- 
sary. The borer is operated by a foot treadle, 
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and its table is vertically adjustable by hand 
crank, 

An illustrated circular, giving full informa- 
tion as to these and other interesting details of 
this universal wood-worker, may be had by 
writing the Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, 
Ohio. 





Oak Flooring Radio Programs 


Have you heard any of the radio programs 
now being broadcast by SOF I (Southern Oak 
Flooring Industries)? If not, you are missing 
something. The writer of this paragraph list- 
ened in on Tuesday evening, and was sorry 
when the program ended. It certainly was fine. 
These programs are being broadcast weekly by 
the following stations: 

Boston Mass.; Station WNAC, Wednes- 
days, 7:15 p.m. 

Providence, R. I.; Station WEAN, Thurs- 
days, 9:00 p.m. 

Chicago, Ill.; Station K Y W, Tuesdays, 8 :45 


p.m. 

Dallas, Tex.; Station W FAA, Thursdays, 
10:15 p.m. 

Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Tuesdays, 8:15 p.m. 

Portland, Ore.; Station K E X, Wednesdays, 
8:30 p.m. 

It is the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S_ under- 
standing that circular announcements of the 
above broadcasting schedule have been mailed 


Station KFWB, 
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of the Southern Oak Flooring Industries con- 
stitutes co-operation of a kind and scope that 
dealers will appreciate and cash in on. 

Incidentally, it would be an excellent idea for 
retailers handling Southern Oak Flooring to 
see that their trade is informed concerning these 
broadcasts, which may be effectively done 
through the local community newspaper, by di- 
rect mail, or by a combination of the 
two methods. 


Builds Ten House Models 


New Orveans, La., March 2.—It will be of 
interest to enterprising retail lumber dealers to 
know that through the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion miniature model houses will be available 
for exhibition purposes. The Delgado Trades 
School, of New Orleans, co-operating with the 
Southern Pine Association, is producing as a 
part of its regular projects of manual training, 
ten model houses built from recent plans, with 
scale of 1% inches to the foot. This produces 
a model practically the size of an ordinary 
office desk. 


Billboards Blazon ''Now" Idea 


PasApENA, CALIF., Feb. 28.—Emphasizing the 
idea of building and modernizing now, the Or- 
ban Lumber Co., of this city, has placed at 
strategic points about the city a number of 
bright - hued _ billboard 














One of the striking billboards of the Orban Lumber Co. 


from the headquarters of the Southern Oak 
Flooring Industries, Little Rock, Ark., to many 
of the dealers throughout the territory reached 
by the radio stations above listed. 

These broadcasts consist of a very high grade 
musical program, under special arrangement 
with Warner Bros. Pictures and their Vita- 
phone orchestra, preceded and followed by brief 
announcements pertaining to the Southern Oak 
Flooring Industries, its products and its striking 
new trade-mark, appearing in all advertisements, 
which has already attracted much attention in 
advertising circles as well as among the mil- 
lions of readers of the advertisements appear- 
ing in leading daily newspapers and trade pub- 
lications. 

In the radio station announcement—as in all 
of the advertising—emphasis will be laid on 
this trade-mark, which shows a man bearing 
the letters SO FI on his shoulder, who brings 
the cheerful message of Southern Oak Floor- 
ing for beautifying of homes and improving 
public and semi-public buildings, giving the best 
of service everywhere where oak floors may 
properly be used. The Southern Oak Flooring 
Industries is composed of a group of twelve of 
the leading manufacturers of southern oak 
flooring. 

This big radio program, coupled with all the 
other advertising that is being done on behalf 





Refer to the Classified Sec- 
tion for your wants and 
“don't wants.” 


posters. A sample of 
one of these billboards 
is illustrated herewith. 
It shows a pioneer 
building a log cabin, at 
the same time appar- 
ently keeping a sharp 
lookout for Indians, 
while his wife, in co- 
lonial costume, stands 
in the doorway of the 
half-built home. The 
picture of course em- 
sizes the dangers and 
difficulties of home 
buildings in the early 
days of the country, 
which makes all the 
more forceful the slogan 
“It’s Easier NOW to 
Build and Remodel,” 
appearing on all the 
billboards. 

The posters are striking in design, with brief 
wording, and wide borders which set off the 
contrasting colors of the pictures and the let- 
tered message in a striking manner. 





Firm Entertains Painters 


Catro, Itt., March 3.—Painters of Cairo and 
nearby towns in Illinois and Missouri were 
guests on a recent evening at a banquet given 
by the P. T. Langan Lumber Co., at the Hal- 
liday Hotel. The event was featured by a dem- 
onstration of the products of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.,.and a talking picture was pre- 
sented showing the “life history” of paint, from 
the mineral to its application to the surface of 
a wall, including all the processes of manufac- 
ture. Bill Hay, popular radio announcer, ex- 
plained the pictures. A number of factory rep- 
resentatives and other guests were in attend- 
ance. 





Sound Advice for "Youngster" 


“After spending twenty years selling lumber,” 
writes Claude Ricker, Chickasha, Okla., “my 
advice to the young man who wants to learn to 
run a retail lumber business is simply this: 

“Start at the bottom, working in the yard, 
handling lumber and coming in direct contact 
with the user and consumer; at the same time 
listening to and profiting by the good advice of 
Dad, who has made a success and who is more 
interested in his son than anyone else.” 

Mr. Ricker owns and operates the Claude 
Ricker Lumber & Paint Co., at Chickasha, 
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This billboard, on the property of Clark & Co., Newark, N. J., advertises the log-siding cabins in which the company specializes 


Develops Trade in Log-siding Cabins 


Newark, N. J., March 2.—Clark & Co., one of the large lumber and 
building material firms of this city, have developed a large trade in 
summer cottages, of the log cabin type. The methods by which this has 
been accomplished are interesting. 

Naturally, advertising and publicity have played a prominent part in 
the merchandising plan. But to start at the beginning, as related by 
H. B. Clark, vice president of the company, the idea of furnishing 
cottages of this type arose from several requests made to the company 
to have its mill run some log cabin siding. As an inducement to turn out 





This attractive summer cottage, occupying a hillside site, was built to 
specifications for a customer 


this special product, it was urged that if the mill could turn out this 
type of material the company would be able to sell a good deal of it 
for cottages in the lakes and mountain regions contiguous to this section 
of New Jersey. Accordingly a start was made along a line that since 
has developed into a very important source of business. 

It was decided at the beginning to standardize on a type of cabin that 
would suit the needs of the largest number of customers and at the same 
time permit convenient and economical construction, 

“In designing the cabin,’ said Mr. Clark, “we had to keep in mind 
the desirability of having as few lengths and sizes as possible, in order 
to eliminate unnecessary overhead in cutting and stocking the finished 
ready-cut job. Accordingly, we drew plans for a simple but practical 
type of construction, and after considerable figuring arrived at a stock 
plan for a cottage 24 by 24 feet, which was as near a standardized 
product as a job of this kind can be.” 

When the plans were perfected it was decided to erect a model ‘cabin 
on the corner of the company’s property fronting Avon avenue, which 
is a main thoroughfare. The thought occurred to the officers of the 
company that this cabin might be made to serve a double purpose, by 
installing therein certain items of stock, thereby making it a sort of 
display room, as well as a sample of the standardized summer cottage. 
Accordingly, the plans were rearranged to provide for featuring a number 
of specialties, including disappearing stairs, built-in breakfast nook, tele- 
phone cabinet and such other items as might increase the desirability 
and efficiency of the cabin, as well as to show how such items would 
appear installed in a residence of any other type. 

The original idea, as has been explained, was to produce and sell a 


standardized job, but a little later on it was discovered that jobs made 
to specifications could be furnished just as easily when desired, and a 
good many jobs of that sort have been turned out. 

“In supplying these cabins,’ explained Mr. Clark, “we endeavor to 
work with our contracting connections. Our method has been to award 
the contract for the erection to a general contractor and to sublet the 
other details, such as plumbing, electrical work, painting etc., to re- 
sponsible contractors on a competitive price basis. We have found this 
to be the most effective way to handle the erection of these cabins. 
However, we can not recommend too strongly that only such contractors 
as can be thoroughly depended upon be employed in this kind of work, 
because the contractor is virtually our salesman. These jobs are some- 
times built 50 or even 100 miles away from our yard, and the contractor 
being the point of contact with the customers he can either make the 
job run smoothly or create friction, therefore the best and most reliable 
man is none too good for a job of this type.” 

The company’s billboard advertising, as will be noted from one of the 
accompanying photographs, carries the picture of a log cabin, with the 
price, which for the standardized cottage, ready-cut, f. o. b. yard, is 
$745. 

“This,” said Mr. Clark, “has served to arouse considerable interest, 
and we find that with very few exceptions people understand this type 
of advertising, and agree with us that they could not erect the house 
at the additional figure we quote to do the work. 

“In the past,” continued Mr. Clark, “we have done considerable adver- 
tising, most of it being of the usual good-will type. However, feeling 
that in this log cabin proposition we had a definite article to merchandise, 
and one that would appeal to people interested in summer houses, we 
ran a medium-sized ad in our evening newspaper. This was the means 
of bringing several thousand people to see our exhibit, of the log cabin 
already referred to. We followed this with advertisements in two issues 
of the Sunday paper, which advertisements proved conclusively that the 
people are interested in a finished product. Because of our advertising 
we have built a satisfactory number of cabins at the lakes, mountains 
and seashore of this section, and we believe that the start made in that 
line last year will develop into a very nice volume of business during 
the current year.” 





A cabin of this type was constructed on the company’s property and 
fitted up as a display room 
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“Anything At All That Per- 
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tains to the Home’ 


“We shall offer the home-owner a place 
where he can get done anything at all that per- 
tains to the home.” In so many words H. P. 
Goertz briefly sketched the far-reaching pro- 
gram of merchandising, modernizing and or- 
ganizing on which the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co. recently has embarked and which it is carry- 
ing forward with increasing success. Mr. Goertz, 
manager of the Hines yard in Austin, is super- 
vising this type of activities for all the com- 
pany’s twenty-one yards in the Chicago terri- 
tory, and he it was who described.to a repre- 
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H. P. Goertz, manager of the Austin yard of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., who is in charge 
of the home modernization campaign in all the 
Chicago yards of the company, beside one of 
the cabinets in the display at his office. This 
particular display unit adjoins his private office 


sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN what 
the firm has done in this respect and some of 
the things it intends to do. 

For some time officials of this powerful Chi- 
cago retail concern have realized that there has 
been an all-pervading change in conditions 
which affect the retail lumber trade. Custom- 
ers do not buy in the same way they used to 
buy; they do not always say “Wood, of course,” 
but rather “Perhaps, but let’s see,” and then 
read the advertisements of competing products, 
and compare, and then buy whichever material 
is made to look the most attractive—unless yet 
another advertisement catches their eye, or some 
wide-awake salesman their ear, causing them to 
put their money in a different sort of channel 
entirely. Today is a time for aggressive action, 
not for waiting at the counter—a time for sell- 
ing what the customer wants how and when he 
wants and needs it, not just selling what the 
retailer likes to sell because of convenience or 
habit or tradition. 

1ines executives realized these important 
basic facts, but wished to know for sure their 
specific applications before adopting any re- 
markable changes. So for the last year the 
company sent trained investigators into various 
neighborhoods, to find out what problems face 





the owner of an old, out-of-date home who 
wants to enjoy the highest possible degree of 
comfort for himself and family, and what the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. might do to help 
solve those problems, secure in the knowledge 
that any merchant who can provide such service 
need have no worry concerning either his mar- 
ket or his profits. 


The Lumberman's Greatest Opportunity 


Modernization, they found, of course (as has 
every other lumber retailer who has delved into 
this subject) offers by far the greatest of all 
opportunities for action plus service, plus profits, 
for as every observant man knows, keeping up 
with the times is a trend of the times, and to 
seek to make a home modern in architecture 
and comfort provides both guide and goal for 
any remodeling efforts. 

But the Hines investigations dug much deeper 
than just modernization in general. They showed 
which parts of the home have been kept most 
nearly up-to-date, and which have been per- 
mitted to lag furthest behind the parade. The 
investigators learned that the least modern 
room in the entire home almost always is— 
the kitchen. The living room is kept up-to- 
date with frequent additions of beautiful 
furniture bought on the installment plan, but 
hostesses usually contrive to keep visitors 
out of the kitchen, or if they can’t do that 
they apologize for its appearance. “That, 
we believe, is our opportunity,” said Mr. 
Goertz. 

Once this opportunity was recognized, these 
merchandisers lost no time in mere wishing and 
hoping, but made immediate and specific plans 
for taking advantage of it, plans for moderniz- 
ing the kitchen. Of prime importance to the 
housewife, in the arrangement of her kitchen, is 
the location of each unit in respect to every 
other unit. If, for instance, she has the bacon 
and eggs and flour and other food on shelves 
along one wall, and the stove is located across 
the room, the cooking of each meal means many 
steps—back and forth, back and forth—that 
should not be necessary. Or, for another fre- 
quently enacted example, if she has a dishpan 
on a table, where she must wash dishes, and 
must carry to it both the dishes and the water, 
and then must set the dishes somewhere else to 
drain, and then must carry them to yet another 
place to put them on the shelves in readiness for 
another meal, the result is dozens of steps that 
are annoyances every day in the year. 

“Built-in cabinets” is the logical answer to 
this problem, the retailers realized, so the men 
resolved on a campaign of selling and installing 
built-in cabinets. They also realized, however, 
that a lumberman is not the best person in the 
world to advise women on how they can make 
their kitchens more livable and convenient, for 
when it came to cooking he might absent- 
mindedly think in terms of dry kilns, and as to 
carrying the dishes to the table he might advise 
a Ross carrier. No, this business of kitchen 
arrangement, alteration and modernization is 
the job of a specialist. So the G. I. Sellers & 
Sons Co., of Elwood, Ind., entered the picture, 
and that settled the arrangement problem and 
also the cabinet problem, for the men and 
women of this company’s staff know their 
kitchens and the company makes cabinet units, 
both built-in and portable types, to fit any 
kitchen need. 

Of course the Hines company did not confine 
its efforts to the kitchen alone, but prepared 
itself to care for the modernization needs of the 
entire household in whatever manner might pre- 
sent itself. The attic converted into a room 
that could be used instead of so much waste 
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Hines Chicago Retail 
Yards Sell Everything, 
Including New Service; 
Kitchen Opening Wedge 


space, a porch inclosure, a recreation room. in 
the basement, or perhaps a modern, convenient 
laundry there, a new roof on the house, a new 
or improved garage, insulation of the attic and 
other parts of the building, a new bath room, 
including the fixtures and their installation, re- 
finishing of a room or two, or painting the 
entire house, or covering it with attractive 
stained shingles in the modern mode—all these 
things and many more this big retail organiza- 
tion now is fully equipped to furnish the cus- 
tomer. The company’s motto is “Hines Has 
It.’. And that applies, as Mr. Goertz made 
forcefully clear, to anything that pertains to 
the home. The lumber company is prepared to 
take the entire responsibility for the job, lend- 
ing to it the assurance of its reputation as a 
large and powerful organization. 


Centralize the Financing 


“In no way does this mean that we are going 
into the contracting business,” declared Mr. 
Goertz. “This we are doing only as a service 
for our customers, and the work in these allied 
lines will be done by friendly dealers and con- 
tractors in the vicinity. For each of our yards 
there will be a community set-up, with the yard 
as the center. It will be a clearing house, to 
which the customer can come to get whatever 
service he needs. In this way he can do the 
modernizing work he needs done, with the work 
of all these different dealers and contractors, 
but he will deal only through the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. We will take his paper, and pay 
the other dealers for their part of the job. 
Then the customer will have his indebtedness 
for the project all centered in one place, so of 
course he will be able to do more than he would 





Showing how it can be done. H. C. Williams, 
of the sales staff of the G. I. Sellers & Sons Co. 
which manufactured the cabinets, is demonstrat- 
ing the convenient arrangement of the flour 
bin and the pan compartment trays—all of 
which are near the sink. The “customers” in 
this case are J. J. Prendergast, also formerly 
with the Sellers company but now in the em- 
ploy of the Hines company, and Mr. Goertz’s 
secretary, Miss Locke. 
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if he had to pay each of the parties all at the 
same time. We will handle the financing 
through the regular channels, naturally—won't 
try to handle it ourselves. 

“Tt all will be handled, for the present ar 
least, in the yard where the business originated, 
and there will be a small display of cabinets and 
such things in each yard. Here we have both 
the built-in and the portable types on display, as 
you see. We also have floor coverings to show 
here, too, and other things, including even re- 
frigeration. Eventually we shall have a large 
display, complete in every way, somewhere in 
the central business district, and any yard man- 
ager or salesman who can not show in his own 
yard what the customer happens to want will be 
able to take him downtown and finish the sales 
job there.” 


First We Sell Ourselves 


That is the service which the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. has prepared to offer its customers, 
but those in charge were too wise to have faith 
in Emerson’s famous mouse-trap theory. They 
readily agreed that no matter how good the 
product the merchant nowadays must take upon 
himself the job of telling the customers about it. 
In the Hines organization this was not left to 
chance. Full-page and half-page advertisements 
were run in daily newspapers, telling of the 
products, and the company garnered a tremen- 
dous amount of publicity when it furnished the 
kitchen cabinet equipment for the Chicago 
Daily News annual cooking school, which drew 
unprecedented crowds of women who returned 
day after day, to three large halls in various 
parts of the city, to see demonstrations of new 
dishes and how to cook them—demonstrations 
that included the use, also, of these new cab- 
inets. The lumber company and the name of 
the manufacturer of the cabinets both were 
mentioned frequently enough to be remembered 
by the women who attended (the writer bears 
fervent testimony to that!), and subsequent 
Hines ads mentioned the approval by Miss 
Jessie DeBoth, who was in charge of the school. 

This combination presented a powerful ap- 
peal, but there was more to be done, and Mr. 
Goertz and others of the company’s officials con- 
sider this especially important. The employees 
of the company must be thoroughly “sold” on 
the proposition. They must be so completely 
sold on it that they will be enthusiastic about it. 

Accordingly, late in January, every one of 
the company’s employees in all the Chicago 
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yards, including not only the men commonly 
termed “salesmen” but also the stenographers, 
the truck drivers, the yard men, and others, 
met in the dining room of the main yard—the 
“largest lumber yard in the world”—to hear 
about this new project on which their company 
was basing its hopes for the future business 
that should keep them employed. It was an 
enthusiastic meeting, and the 250 men and 
women who attended went home to talk about 
it to their families and friends. 

Yet another part of the plan remained, how- 
ever, in the broadcasting of information. On 
Monday night, Feb. 16, there was another “pep” 
meeting in that same dining room, another 








Another view of the cabinet display, with the 
built-in cabinets (shown in the other illustra- 
tions) in the background and the portable cabi- 
nets in the foreground. This entire building, 
now so attractive, once was a stable. 


chance to tell about the plan, and this time 
there were about five hundred men and women 
present. They included not only the employees, 
but also their wives or husbands or others in 
their family circle. It was a great success, for 
the result was that employees now are talking 
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“modernize your home” among their friends, byt 
also their families are doing the same thing 
They bring up the subject at lodge meetings 
during conversations, and casually mention that 
the Hines company has something new ang 
wonderful in this line. In combination with the 
thousands of replies received from the newspa. 
per and other advertising, it presents a “telj 
“em about it” force that is powerful indeed, 


Canvassing That Hits the Point 


And then, the final effort—canvassing and 
direct mail. Since last November the Hines 
company has been sending out into certain 
territories fifteen canvassers, who call on peo- 
ple who live in their own homes, for the avowed 
purpose of talking with them about their kitchen, 
Remember—it has been determined already that 
this is the “best bet” as a point of entry, be- 
cause there lies the greatest chance of customer 
need. Usually the canvasser gets an opportunity 
to talk about the kitchen, because the housewife 
is interested. But the conversation does not 
stick to the kitchen alone. The canvassers were 
carefully picked from a large field of applicants, 
and they know what to look for and how to get 
the information they want, about the rest of the 
house. Before the canvasser leaves he has 
definite and complete information showing the 
exact condition of the entire house and probably 
also the owner’s hopes and plans for doing any 
necessary improving. Also he knows how to 
suggest this or that little detail that will help 
and that the home-owner did not think about 
before. But most of important of all, he has the 
information on what the home needs. 

After all these various means of securing 
leads and prospects, it resolves itself into a 
matter of good salesmanship. Every now and 
then the customer receives, by direct mail, some 
advertisement or suggestion aimed specifically 
at some item which the canvasser has learned 
is needed. There are no general mailings. The 
company plans to make every piece of mail 
mean something to the customer, something to 
fill a definite need. 

And then, last but fully as important as any- 
thing else, just as soon as any inquiry come 
from any one of these endeavors, it is followed 
up promptly. 

“Advertising does absolutely no good,” was 
Mr. Goertz’s conclusion, “unless it is followed 
up at once. You must catch the customer while 
he is ready to talk business, or your advertising 
isn’t worth a nickel.” 


Friendly Advice for the Retail Beginners 


In this article, which is an attempt to give 
at least a partial answer to the question, “How 
would you advise a young man eager to learn 
the lumber business?”, the writer will assume 
the name of “Mr. Smith,” while the one seek- 
ing advice will be called “John.” The article 
is written in conversational form. John comes 
to Mr. Smith’s office and asks for advice. 


JoHn: “Mr. Smith, I have just graduated 
from a four-years course at Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, and I want to be- 
come a retail and wholesale lumberman like 
my father, who as you know is now engaged 
in the retail and wholesale lumber business in 
Chicago. 

“I come to you after having asked my father 
what he thought best to do, and he referred me 
to you, saying that he would much rather have 
me obtain the advice from you, as you have 
had experience in the production end as well 
as in the retail and wholesale phases of the 
business.” 


Me. SmituH: “Well, John, I believe in the 
first place you have made a very good choice, 
if not the best, as to what part of the business 
you wish to learn. Speaking from my own 
experience, I have made more money as a mer- 
chandiser of lumber rather than I have done 
as a producer or manufacturer. 

“Having gone to college, you have a very 
good foundation upon which to build your 


[By Harvey A. Beach, Keokuk, Iowa] 





knowledge in the lumber business, but, of course, 
that is all. The actual learning of the business 
must be done by experience. 

“Now that you have chosen to be a mer- 
chandiser of lumber I believe it best for you 
to start in a small yard; for example, one 
capitalized at from $25,000 to $35,000 that has 
a mill in connection with the yard. The ad- 
vantage of so doing is that you will have a 
better chance to learn the different phases of 
the retail lumber business, such as knowing the 
different kinds of lumber and their uses; how 
to sell lumber, as well as how to sort and 
grade it, how to figure bills, and how to read 
price books on millwork etc. 

“Of course, this knowledge and experience 
can be obtained in a larger yard, but the vol- 
ume of business being greater there one must 
concentrate his thought and effort much longer 
upon a particular phase of the business than 
is necessary in a small yard where the volume 
is not so great. 

“T believe it best for you to start in the yard 
of such a concern, because there you will get 
the fundamental ideas underlying grading and 
sorting; what kind of lumber you would use 
for this or that purpose; and in general you 
will have a much better knowledge of your 
product when selling lumber for a house job, a 


barn bill or whatever use the customer may 
have for it. Do not think for a minute that 
you will learn all about the uses and selling of 
lumber by just being in the yard, but with a 
good, competent yard man to teach you the dif- 
ferent uses of lumber, I know of no better place 
to start than right there with him. Another 
advantage of starting in a small yard is that 
the yard man in such a yard usually is a pretty 
fair salesman, as in many cases the managef 
and he must do the selling. 

“After you feel that you have gained a thor- 
ough knowledge of the stock in the yard, and 
can intelligently sell anything in the yard, I 
would advise you to make your next move to 
the mill. There is a decided advantage in doing 
mill work and getting accustomed to mill prod- 
ucts. Of course, the mill of a small concern 
does not turn out many of the mill items that 
are on the market today. But when you have 
a knowledge of how many of the common mill 
items, such as doors, windows, frames, sas 
and moldings of all kinds are made, you are 
better equipped to win the confidence of your 
customer when selling him those items for his 
new home. Also in ordering millwork many 
mistakes are made, because the party doing the 
ordering really does not have a clear under- 
standing on how to make out an order that 1s 
easily read and made up into the item you wish 
made. 

“When you feel that you have become well 
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informed concerning millwork, you are fitted 
to start your work in the office. Bookkeeping 
is a very essential part of any business; there- 
fore it is best to start work upon the books 
in a lumber office. You should learn not only 
how to keep the daily records, but also how to 
make out financial statements and to close the 
hooks at the end of a fiscal year. You should 
not have much trouble here because you al- 
ready have had three years of accounting in 
‘our commerce course at college. Of course, 
I realize that your college accounting work 
does not fit you to step right in and take charge 
of the books, but you already have a general 
knowledge of accounting, and keeping the books 
of a retail and wholesale lumber yard should 
not be very hard for you to learn. 


“In course of time you will find that the 
bookkeeping in a small yard does not require 
all of your time. During your spare time I 
would learn from the manager and from lumber 
books how to figure bills rapidly and accurately. 
It would be advisable, also, for you to take a 
course in architectural drawing, and how to 
read drawings accurately. If such a course can 
not be taken at some good night school, then 
take the work through a reliable correspondence 
school. You will find that this will be a very 
great help to you in selling anything that re- 
quires a drawing or sketch. From the manager 
you will learn how, what, and when to buy for 
stock. Here, again, it would be wise for. you 
to study the lumber markets, and the conditions 
relating to the lumber business. 

“The credit ratings of your customers can 
be obtained from credit rating books, banks 
and from the manager and others closely con- 
nected with the yard and mill. 

“Many of the other items that I have not 
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heretofore mentioned, but which are essential 
for you to know, will have to be learned by 
observation, careful study and conversation with 
the manager and others who have had experi- 
ence. I hope you will not discontinue your 
studying now that you have graduated from 
college, because you are just beginning the 
study of a big business which you can never 
learn too much about. 

Jonn: “Mr. Smith, you certainly have al- 
ready been of great assistance and help to me, 
and I can not begin to thank you sufficiently.” 





Export Company in Annual 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 28.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. of Seattle was held here Thursday, 
Feb. 26 and resulted in the election of the fol- 
lowing officers, executive committee and trustees 
for the ensuing year: 

Puget Sound district: E. G. Griggs, St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; J. H. 
Bloedel, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, 
Wash.; Lee L. Doud, Defiance Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; W. H. Peabody, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett, Wash.; W. B. Nettleton, 
Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; W. A. 
Whitman, West Waterway Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; E. W. Demarest, Pacific National Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash. San Francisco district: 
James Tyson, Charles Nelson Co.; S. M. Haupt- 
man, Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co.; H. F. 
Vincent, E. K. Wood Lumber Co. Grays Har- 
bor district: William Donovan, Donovan Lum- 
ber Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; John Wilson, Wilson 
Bros. & Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; W. H. Dole, 
North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
Willapa Harbor district: Charles L. Lewis, 
Raymond Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash. Colum- 
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bia River district: A. W. Cook, jr., Knappton 
Mills & Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; E. D. King- 
sley, West Oregon Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; 
M. C. Woodard, Westport Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore.; C. H. Watzek, Crossett-Western Co., 
Wauna, Ore.; George T. Gerlinger, Willamette 
Valley Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. At Large: 
Ralph H. Burnside, Portland, Ore. 

Executive Committee—M. C. Woodard, J. H. 
Bloedel, R. H. Burnside, S. M. Hauptman, Wil- 
liam Donovan. 

President—E. G. Griggs. 

Vice presidents—M. C. Woodard, J. H. Bloedel, 
R. H. Burnside, William Donovan. 

General manager—L. E. 
Wash. 

Treasurer—W. A. Whitman, Seattle, Wash. 

Secretary—W. P. Morgan, Seattle, Wash. 


The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
is composed of a majority of the principal fir 
manufacturing companies engaged in the ex- 
port trade. This company was organized a 
number of years ago, under the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, to engage in the export lumber business, 
selling exclusively the products of its member 
mills in the foreign trade only. 

During the year just closed the company 
made an excellent showing, for notwithstanding 
the fact that there was a shrinkage in the total 
volume of export lumber business, the business 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
was increased. 

Recognizing the service that this company is 
performing, a movement is on foot whereby a 
group of several mills, not now affiliated with 
the Douglas Fir company, intend to avail them- 
selves of the facilities and advantages afforded 
in that organization. This movement will un- 
doubtedly tend to improve conditions in the 
export trade. 


Force, Seattle, 


Sixty-one Years in the Lumber Business 


(Continued from front page) 

name being changed to C. C. Thompson & Co., 
and this relationship continued until 1884, in 
which year the firm of C. A. Paltzer & Co. was 
formed, with Mr. Paltzer as senior partner. In 
1894 the business was incorporated as the C. A. 
Paltzer Lumber Co., Mr. Paltzer being its 
president from the beginning to the present 
time. 

Through the nineties and well into the pres- 
ent century the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Co. oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the wholesale 
lumber trade of Chicago. While no longer 
seeking the large volume of business of former 
years, the company continues to carry on, hav- 
ing its own selected clientele which it serves 
eficiently and satisfactorily, and enjoys a repu- 
tation earned by more than four decades of 
square dealing. 

“We have never failed to discount our bills,” 
remarked Mr. Paltzer to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative, with a quiet smile, 
“and we are still doing so.” Mr. Paltzer has 
a philosophy of life which keeps him content 
to occupy a less prominent place than he once 
filled in the lumber trade, satisfied so long as he 
continues to possess and to merit the respect 
and esteem of those with whom he has been 
associated through the long years of his con- 
nection with the lumber trade. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Paltzer that he at- 
tributes a large part of the success and good 
Standing of his company to those who have 
been, and those who now are, associated with 
im. Among these associates he named Walter 

obbins, salesman, secretary and vice presi- 
dent from 1880 until his death in 1923; John T. 
ail, salesman and treasurer from 1879 until 
his death in 1908; Louis Kindt, yard foreman 
from 1874 to 1914. He paid tribute also to the 
Present officers of the corporation, these, be- 
sides the president, being his son, Charles W. 
Paltzer, a prominent attorney of Chicago, who 
IS vice president; C. H. Nichols, secretary, and 
Mrs. A. M. Haacker, treasurer. The two last 
named have been with the corporation for more 
than a quarter-century. 


When the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Chicago was formed, Mr. Paltzer was made its 
first president. “That was in 1886, the year of 
the Haymarket riot in Chicago,” said the vet- 
eran lumberman, with a reminiscent look that 
hinted at his affection for the throbbing me- 
tropolis which he has seen develop from the 
overgrown country town of the seventies into 
the wonder city of today. 


He also was president (1890-1891) of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of Chicago, organized 
in 1869. During his term of office (on Feb. 28, 
1891) the Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
merged with the Lumbermen’s Exchange, the 
name of the consolidated organization being 
The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 


Another Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
organized May 5, 1902, Mr. Paltzer being 
elected its first president, and re-elected for 
three more terms, of six months each, to May 
1, 1904. He also served as a member of the 
executive committee from May, 1904, to Oc- 
tober of the same year, when he resigned, and 
since that time has not been active in associa- 
tion matters. 

In view of the approaching World’s Fair to 
be held in Chicago in 1933, it is of interest to 
recall that Mr. Paltzer played an active and 
prominent part in connection with the first 
Chicago World’s Fair, held in 1893. His com- 
pany furnished more than ten million feet of 
lumber for World’s Fair buildings, including 
the Spectatorium put up by the Columbian 
Celebration Co. In 1890-91 Mr. Paltzer 
served as a member of the Lumbermen’s Com- 
mittee for solicitation of financial subscriptions 
for the Fair. Near the close of the great ex- 
position, a day (Oct. 28, 1893) was set apart 
for the lumber, coal and grain industries, being 
popularly called “Lumbermen’s Day,” and Mr. 
Paltzer was selected to speak for the lumber in- 
dustry. The date was doubly historic because 
Mayor Carter H. Harrison (senior), who spoke 
from the same platform, was that evening as- 
sassinated at his home, a tragic event which 
plunged the city and the entire country into 
mourning, 


Seemingly when leadership was sought the 
lumbermen of Chicago instinctively turned to 
Charles A. Paltzer. Besides his presidency of 
the local lumber organizations already referred 
to, in 1893 he was called upon to head the com- 
mittee for soliciting funds from the lumber in- 
dustry for the Central Relief Association, 
which was organized for the relief of distress 
caused by unemployment following the panic 
of that year. 

In 1896 he was chairman of a committee 
to arrange the lumber industry’s part in the 
welcoming of William McKinley, then candi- 
date for president, and in the great “Sound 
Money” parade which featured his visit to Chi- 
cago on Oct. 9, 1896. 


To draw even an approximately accurate 
word-picture of this man of many interests— 
family, business, civic and social—some men- 
tion must be made of his community contacts 
other than those relating directly to the lumber 
trade. When the old Calumet Club was or- 
ganized in 1878 he became a charter member. 
He also was a member of the old Washington 
Park Club, and for several years was a member 
of the Midlothian Club. He joined the South 
Shore Country Club as a charter member upon 
its organization, in 1906. 

Mr. Paltzer has served as foreman of the Cook 
County Grand Jury (1905); was a member of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce for 13 
years preceding 1927; has been a member of 
the Chicago Art Institute since 1889; and is 
a present member of the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety. 

Por a period of 22 years (1895 to 1917) he 
served as a member of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Relief and Aid Society, now 
the United Charities of Chicago. 

And, as a devout churchman “who keeps, at 
eve, the faith of morn,” each Sunday sees him, 
unless prevented by illness, at his accustomed 
place of worship. 

Truly, a useful, respected and well-rounded 
life is that of Charles A. Paltzer; a life filled 
with service to family and friends, to his indus- 
try and to his city. 
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WasHINGToN, D. C., March 2. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
National Production, Shipments and Orders 


—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 





March 7, 193; 


Association report for the week ended Feb. 21, and for seve, 


weeks ended that tig covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identi. 
cal mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 














ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 193) 
Southern Pine Association. adeenne oneness 27 36,104,000 63 39,879,000 71 13,470,000 15 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. coccecccs 198 102,179,000 60 110,379,000 74 117,522,000 78 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 61 14,682,000 51 21,697,000 62 17,901, 000 55 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 4,435,000 61 14,923,000 76 14,761,000 74 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 2,096,000 108 2,470,000 62 1,113,000 127 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 1,604,000 62 1,198,000 73 978,000 85 
North Carolina Pine Association............ 46 4,020,000 55 4,216,000 87 2,76 56 ,000 57 
NE oo a deninnnddneuswaees 183 165,120,000 60 194,762,000 72 201,501,000 h 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 169 16,100,000 59 18,211,000 66 23,022,000 77 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 3,951,000 63 1,873,000 54 2,079,000 49 
Total BarGwoods .ccoccsccccvecseccccces ° 188 20,051 000 59 20,084,000 65 5,101,000 "3 
Grand Otel .ncccccccccccccccccccessccecs 652 185,171,000 60 214,846,000 71 226. 602 ,000 74 
SEVEN WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association ....cccccccccccces 26 247,704,000 66 267,414,000 79 289,905,000 77 
West Coast Lumbermen’s AsSociation........ 198 651,863,000 70 695,982,000 77 719,269,000 val 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 61 111,588,000 70 179,680,000 86 154,793,000 74 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 26,051,000 69 88,708,000 83 87,259,000 78 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 5,517,000 43 17,039,000 71 19, 141, 000 101 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 12,713,000 51 8,748,000 76 9.182.000 66 
North Carolina Pine Association .........+- 45 28,511,000 60 34,944,000 95 29 176, 000 82 
TOCRE GOECWOOES cccccccecscconceccccescses 483 1,083,947,000 68 “1,292,515, 000 79 1,309, 02 5 000 7 
Hardwoods: m= 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ......... 165 103,250,000 56 117,979,000 73 129,530,000 74 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 27,971,000 54 16,1 33, 000 59 19, 769, 000 71 
Total hardwoods ..... (evctheenenehooddocues 186 131,221,000 55 134,112,000 71 149, 299 000 “4 
EE a whan adhe ee bea Saw ew een 648 1,215,168,000 67 1,426,627,000 79 1,458,324,000 77 


*Average weekly number. 








Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasHINGTON, D. C., 
footage Feb. 21, 


March 2.- 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


Association.... 


ee ee ee ee 


Association...... 


ee eee wee wee 


—Following is a statement for six associations of the gross stock 
and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
- (123 934,179,000 118,839,000 13 
168 1,477,954,000 344,723,000 23 
87 1,252,819,000 122,200,000 10 
25 651,443 *000 83,141,000 13 
7 263,256,000 21,151,000 8 
175 1,008,728,000 186,068,000 18 





Southern Pine Report 


New Or.eans, La., March 2.—For the week 
ended Feb. 21, Saturday, 141 mills of total 
capacity of 14634 units (a unit representing an 


average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation: Pct. of output 
3-year Ac- 
Production— Carst Feet Ave. tual 
Aver, 3 yrs... ... 61,061,000 ‘ ees 
MOGURE sicccne 37,971,000 137. 81 iene 
Shipments* ™ # 999 $1,979,000 68.75 110.56 
Orders 
Received* .2,180 45,780,000 74.97 120.57 
On hand end 
weekt ..... 5,806 121,926,000 


*Orders were 109.05 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand at above 141 mills showed 
an increase of 3.22 percent, or 3,801,000 feet, 
during the week. 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Orveans, La., March 2.—The South- 
ern Pine Association’s cost statement for De- 
cember gives average cost per thousand feet, 
board measure, of producing and_ shipping 
southern pine lumber, not including interest on 
loans or invested capital. This report—cover- 
ing 66 mills operating 8814 units that produced 
112,080,264 feet—shows that the average total 
cost per thousand feet for that month was 
$25.84. This is an increase of $1.03 from the 
average cost for November, which on a produc- 
tion of 136,190,468 feet was $24.81, and a de- 
crease of $2.81 from December, 1929. The av- 
erage cost for the twelve months of 1930 was 
$25.02 on a total production of 2,047,656,208 
feet, compared with $25.80 on a production of 
2,628,437,368 feet for 1929. Of the 52 concerns 
whose mills are included in this report, 31 





showed costs less than the average. The fig- 
ures for the entire number show a spread from 
a low of $19.79 to a high of $37.80. 





- 

Western Pine Summary 
[Special telegram to 
PorTLAND, ORE., 
Pine Manufacturers’ 
lows on operations 

Feb. 28: 
Total number of mills reporting, 87: 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

March 4.— The Western 
Association reports as fol- 
during the week ended 


Actual production for week...... 17,516,000 
0 a era ae 26,719,600 
ee eee 23,001,000 
Report of 61 mills: 
CPOFEEINE CRUOCHEY 266i ccccccccvse 56,340,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 24/612, 000 
Actual production for week....... 17,308,000 
Report of 87 mills: 
Average production ............. 41,758,090 
reer 117,078,000 
Stocks on hand—Feb. 28......... 1,240,267,000 
Identical mills reporting, 61: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ............ 56,340,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 24,612,000 


Week ended 
Feb. 28, 1931 


Week ended 
Mar. 1, 1930 


Actual for week.. 17,308,000 31,133,000 
Shipments ...sccces 5,863,000 35,661,000 
Orders received..... 22’ 275, "000 38,759,000 
Identical mills reporting, 85: 

Production— 
Average for 3 previous years... 41,366,000 


Week ended 
Feb. 28, 1931 


Week ended 
Mar. 1, 1930 


Unfilled orders 116,454,000 137,488,000 
Gross stocks on 
ae 1,122,753,000 1,151,663,000 





Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 

of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 

for the week ended Feb. 25, 1931, from 
72.2 for the week ended Feb. 18, 1931. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to 


SEATTLE, WASH., 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
March 4.—The 224 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Feb. 28 reported: 
Production 99,805,000 
Shipments 103,179,000 3.38¢% over production 
Orders 99,393,000 0.41° under production 
A group of 345 mills whose production re- 
ports of 1931 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity .301,209,000 
Average weekly cut for 8 weeks 
Se pewidhecvaese eas oes kseeaws 160,874,000 
Rt See iy ee ree ee a aE te ay ARE 113,545,000 
Actual cut week ended Feb. 28..... 117,757,000 


A group of 224 mills whose production for 
the week ended Feb. 28 was 99,805,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 

Unfilled 


Shipments Orders Orders — 
Pere 38,554,000 36,654,000 125,378,000 
Domestic 
cargo . 33,690,000 32,693,000 172,996,000 
Export ... <i 295,000 22,406,000 120,898,000 
Local 640,000 7,610,000 
103,179,000 99,393,000 41! ), 272,000 


A group of 198 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 


Week ended Average for 8 weeks 


Feb. 28, 1931 1931 1930 

| Production 96, 183 3,000 93,556,000 137,476,000 

| Shipments 98/061.000 99,255,000 13 : 676,000 
Orders 96,620,000 101,799,000 134,582,000 


— 


North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, Va., March 2.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from 90 mills for the week 
ended Feb. 21: Per 

Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 





Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .15,720,000 ... . 
p'. | ee 5,536,000 35 —_— 

Shipments :. 178, 000 46 130 ose 

OnGerst .ccines 3,985,000 25 72 56 

Unfilled 
orders ..... 49, 663 ,000 


*“Average” is of proéuction for the “last 
three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill 
amounted to 44,278 feet; preceding 
average was 47,538 feet. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Northern Hemlock-Hardwood Monthly Report 


Osuxosi, Wis., March 2.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reports as follows January production and shipments, and stocks of Feb. 1: 


U sold Hardwood €tocks on Hand Feb. 


Dry Green 
- ee a ali al ae aL ds 952,000 93,000 
GelectS ---- seers ee eerees 650,000 52,000 
a Perret 1,562,000 183,000 
No, 2 COM... eee ee scene 1,309,000 135,000 
Mg, 8 COM. ccc nececsences 1,709,000 198,000 


6,182,000 661,000 


BasswooD— 

Key Stock ...---+++++0-- 485,000 117,000 
Dn pcctteentenneens 3,861,000 576,000 
GelectS ...--sseeereeceee 2,814,000 421,000 
No, 1 COM... ccccccccees 6,204,000 900,000 
ae MR. cca oes nie knees 8,268,000 1,474,000 
ere Mc cacae cede tee 6,797,000 894,000 
eS SEC RO sc cces oka 364,000 129,000 


28,793,000 4,511,000 





Harp MAPLE— 


PE Goer te rea neagetvames 5,178,000 1,183,000 
Ce ociccnen enue ek oae 3,626,000 538,000 
No, 1 COM... ccvccccsecs 9,786,000 1,766,000 
No. 2 COM.......eeeeeees 4,558,000 1,062,000 
ee eee ee 14,629,000 3,726,000 
Mooring stock «.......+.. 17,082,000 3,032,000 
54,859,000 11,307,000 
Sort MAPLE— 
>) rere er eee ee ee 650,000 72,000 
SE ene ge oe 419,000 45,000 
Se errr bere 1,365,000 197,000 
WR: 5 OIE aa. 8 6H ww Om are wr 2,188,000 209,000 
OG ee errr ee ee 178,000 30,000 
eS Se ee oS ee ee 


5,266,000 


1, 1931, as Reported by 26 Firms 











Dry Green 
Rock ELM 
| 3 Ae re 186,000 10,000 
Ds Se ON isd vie seins a eadie 318,000 17,000 
ee 564,000 16,000 
a fe eee 272,000 38,000 
1,340,000 81,000 
Sort ELM— 
| a ren ee 3,253,000 402,000 
SNE oc Jip gore bao we oe SCs 1,807,000 196,000 
Ms ac aatn aoe ole 4,839,000 577,000 
I ree 2,575,000 455,000 
De. Oo a was ohare on 2,327,000 638,000 
14,801,000 2,268,000 
BircH— 
RS e oe Ser ree 11,935,000 1,766,000 
RR ee ae 7,888,000 946,000 
Me. 3 COMB. 6s cues a erase a 19,169,000 2,466,000 
Te a as a os aot Da aie ee 14,647,000 1,824,000 
ee rrr eee 19,199,000 3,902,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 fact. strips... 532,000 48,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 1,244,000 319,000 
| ee RS ee een Lier =i ww 
eS SS ae See 670,000 53,000 
77,017,000 11,324,000 
OaK— 
PCP ECR ORT Tre ee ree 150,000 24,000 
I arse Ooi ki pik bre 101,000 14,000 
a ee eae 212,000 25,000 
oblate eel es 207,000 15,000 
ee 2 ee ree 463,000 14,000 
Se eee ee ae. wwe 
ae a oe ere 2) eee 
1,181,000 92,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on Hand Feb. 1, 1931, by Grades (23 Firms) 


Ix4 in. and wider 2x4-in. and wider Thicker than 2-in. 

Dry Green Dry Green Dry Green 

iM AD 6h oe ee aan ere ad 1,668,000 451,000 16,645,000 2,819,000 1,017,000 353,000 
ee A ee ere ea ee ry ee 3,361,090 773,000 19.930,000 5,068,006 576,000 243,000 
BEY ke ar are Gg st Spa Wie avai Chior adie 5,506,000 1,314,000 22,454,000 2,908,000 ...... «weeeee 
MN crs ain Gaia oe We TOS MAA a a 6,286,000 1,793,000 32,499,000 4,858,000 ...... ...... 
OS Per eee re ry ere eee 1,037,090 1,690,000 ee ee? fk rr 
MINN 6955 eSatcuinie ewes rh wees eee we wee og kr wre eee )80s  kkscews Sbacee —wawnes 


18,069,000 


The figures for twelve months, Feb. 1, 1930, 


62: all woods, 55. 


Statistics for January, 1931 

26 Firms 

= 26 Firms———, Unsold 

Production Shipments Feb. 1 
SN oes oa Se Si 293,000 97,000 6,843,000 
Basswood 1,493,000 1,884,000 33,304,000 
eee Ree. « s0eee008 Os? eae ee 
a 6,656,000 3,898,000 88,341,000 
I iio wide dati 1,203,000 173,000 18,490,000 
ee 7,307,000 4,294,000 71,985,000 
| Sea 15,000 73.000 1,273,000 
Mixed hrdwd.. $3,000 CS ers 








Total hrdwd.17,013,000 
Hemlock, 1&2”. 7.831.000 


Grand totals. 24,844,000 


10,854,000 220,236,000 
6.094,000 141,889,000 
16,948,000 362,125,000 
Unsold Stock, Feb. 1, 1931, 27 Firms 
Hardwood— 
WMP chro sat wis anew bats 189,439,000 
Green 30,797,000 








Hemlock, 1x2-inch— 


_ ee ere 118,725,000 
a ree ee 23,164,000 
OTE oo. acs nieéied xia oe ween 141.889.000 


Grand total 


5,421,000 100,656,000 17,743,000 1,593,000 
to Jan. 31, 1931, make the following percentages 
of those for the corresponding period of 1929-1930: 
5. Shipments—All hardwoods, 57; 





— 


596,000 
Production—All hardwoods, 52; hemlock, 
hemlock, 60; all woods, 58. 
Feb. 1 Unsold Hardwoods—21 Same Firms 
r—Dry and Green—, 
1931 1930 





re eer 185,000 626,000 
ene erase 2,070,000 3,154,000 
RR ee er 9,413,000 9,763,000 
re rere 250,000 921,000 
ee ee 1,469,000 2,308,000 
Here TROOSO 2c cciwrvccs 5,737,000 8,149,000 
te PE oe es So 499,000 445,000 
RN he ates ale Rteerw este 154,000 65,000 

19,777,000 25,431,000 
Feb. 1—Unscld Hemlock—23 Identical Firms 

m—1931 1930 
1x4” 2x4” 1x4” x4” 


No. 1. 2,110,000 17,796,000 2,622,000 21,104,000 





9 
Merch. 3,506,000 20,903,000 3,911,000 18,953,000 
No. 2. 6,774,000 22,500,000 4,754,000 21,604,000 
No. 3. 7,684,000 33,715,000 5,727,000 22,063,000 
No. 4. 1,997,000 9,609,000 821,000 7,203,000 
M. run~ 211,000 237,000 370,000 273,000 
22,282,000 104,760,000 18,205,000 91,200,000 





Bookings 9 Percent Above Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5.—Five hundred 
ciations for the week ended Feb. 28 reported to 


Teet. 


Softwoods— 
SOMENCPN Pine ASsOCiAtion..«.< 2.6 ccedecscssceccss 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 
Western. Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
‘alifornia White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
North Carolina Pine Association 


PMN go 6.s) bars in boat be bRROD 
Hardwoods— 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 


Totals, hardwoods 


and eighty-one softwood mills of seven asso- 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion production aggregating 169,704,000 feet; shipments, 197,737,000 feet, and orders, 184,670,000 
The week’s figures for production shipments and orders follow: : 














No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
130 35,715,000 41,979,000 38,619,000 
224 99,805,000 103,179,000 99,393,000 
87 17,516,000 26,719,000 23,001,000 
25 7,720,000 14,658,000 15,011,000 
7 1,824,000 3,206,000 2,611,000 
21 2,032,000 983,000 959,000 
87 5,092,000 7,013,000 5,076,000 
581 169,704,000 197,737,000 184,670,000 
223 20,271,000 21,981,000 23,938,000 
1 3,687,000 2,076,000 2,475,000 
244 23,958,000 24,057,000 26,413,000 
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Laboratory Examines Second- 
Growth Timber 


Mapison, Wis., March 2.—A shipment of 36 
old-field pine logs (loblolly) from a tract near 
Windsor, N. C., has been sawed into inch lum- 
ber at the Forest Products Laboratory here, 
with the object of getting a year-by-year pic- 
ture of the persistence of defects and develop- 
ment of clear lumber in the trees. The logs, 
from trees 40 to 60 years old, ranged from 9 
to 22 inches in diameter. 

Annual rings were counted from the pith to 
the surfaces of successive cuts. The lumber 
was graded at the saw, and full data on type, 
location, and size of each defect in each board 
were recorded on special forms. 

B. H. Paul, silviculturist, and J. B. Cuno, 
wood technologist, are in charge of the work, 
which is in continuation of a selective lorging 
study conducted early last year on the same 
tract. At that time the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory and the Appalachian Forest Experi- 
ment Station co-operated in field and mill work 
on 125,000 board feet of second-growth timber, 
studying costs and values with a view to de- 
termining maximum and minimum profitable 
tree diameters for cutting. Announcement of 
the findings from that study is expected in the 
near future. 

In explanation of the present work it was 
stated that the “dissection” of representative 
trees from the stand will throw new light on 
the relation between lumber values and the 
density of stand and other growth factors. 
Stand conditions, together with tree diameters, 
will thus become a much more reliable index of 
lumber yield than trunk size alone has been 
in the past, it was predicted. 

“Thirty-six logs are too small a sample on 
which to build any broad conclusions, and the 
study now under way is mostly a workout to 
familiarize field crews with the new method,” 
Mr. Paul said. ‘Nevertheless from the data 
obtained we are beginning to visualize the de- 
fect-skeleton of typical trees almost as definitely 
as in an X-ray photograph. The value of such 
a picture to the operator in second-growth for- 
est material can ultimately be translated in the 
definite language of dollars and cents.” 


Why He Could Not Remit 


My peAR Banker: I wish to inform you 
that the present condition of my bank account 
makes it impossible for me to send you a check 
in response to your request. My present finan- 
cial condition is due to the effects of Federal 
laws, State laws, County laws, Corporation 
laws, By-laws, Brother-in-laws, Mother-in- 
laws, and Outlaws, that have been foisted upon 
an unsuspecting public. Through these various 
laws, I have been held down, held up, walked 
on, sat on, flattened and squeezed until I do 
not know where I am. These laws compel me 
to pay a merchants’ tax, capital stock tax, ex- 
cess tax, income tax, real estate tax, property 
tax, auto tax, gas tax, water tax, light tax, 
cigar tax, street tax, school tax, syntax and 
carpet tax. The Government has so governed 
my business that I do not know who owns it. 
I am_ suspected, expected, inspected, disre- 
spected, examined, re-examined, required, com- 
manded and compelled until all I know is that 
I am supposed to provide an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of money for every known need, desire or 
hope of the human race, and because I refuse 
to donate to all and go out and beg, borrow and 
steal money to give away, I am cussed, dis- 
cussed, boycotted, talked to, talked about, lied 
to, lied about, held up, held down, and robbed, 
until I am nearly ruined, so the only reason I 
am clinging to life is to see what is coming 
next.—Anonymous letter from a merchant to 
his banker, Weekly Bulletin, Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Oct. 13, 1930; via Bul- 
letin of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. 
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Kansas City Lumbermen in Novel Sales Campaign 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 2.—In line with 
the problem of discovering new uses for lum- 
ber and lumber sales promotion in general, sev- 
eral Kansas City lumbermen have formed a 
committee with the intent to modify the local 
building code in such a manner that the wide 
belt of decrepit, ramshackle houses separating 
the business district from the residence district 
of the city may be removed and replaced with 
attractive, inexpensive apartments. 

With this idea in mind, the lumbermen have 
introduced the walk-to-work campaign here, not 
with any thought of interfering with the busi- 
ness of the street railway company but merely 
as a good business move to sell more lumber. 
They make no pretenses about being a philan- 
thropic bc dy but they do seek to combine the at- 
tractions and advantages of the big downtown 
district with new and _ intelligently 
housing facilities. 

Kansas City is working under a very pecu- 
liar yoke in the way of a building code and 
a zoning ordinance that do not conform. The 
zoning ordinance provides that only a certain 
type of apartment can be built on certain lots, 
while the building code prevents the erection of 
a structure of this kind under fireproof provi- 
sion. When the building code was revised 
about four years ago provision was made 
among other things, that any apartment build- 


conceived 





‘ENGLISH: 


Type of 3-story apartments that the Kansas City 


ing containing more than two units per floor 
must be of fireproof construction. The result is 
that apartment builders when forced to expend 
so much in construction are not inclined to build 
anywhere but in the more exclusive section of 
the city, which in the case of Kansas City, is 
in the southern portion. 

The lumber committee argues that a more 
flexible housing situation is what Kansas City 
needs and that the building of inexpensive, 
though attractive apartments close in to the 
downtown section would be the solution to the 
problem. If a compact, dense residential popu- 
lation is developed immediately around the 
downtown district, the tendency will be toward 
stabilization and maintenance of downtown 
property values, because of the sustaining vol- 
ume of retail business that must and will come 
to the downtown merchants from the close-in 
population. 


It is a big problem that these local lumber- 
men have taken upon themselves as there is a 
great deal of antipathy toward the type of build- 
ing they propose. The city would not be toler- 
ant of a return of the shoddy apartments of a 
few years ago that were built “for trading pur- 
poses only.” The present code permits cheaply 
built 2-story non-fireproof apartments, requiring 
an unpierced fire wall between each unit of four 
suites. Some very cheap stuff has been put to- 
gether under this section of the code. The ordi- 
nance bars non-fireproof kitchenette apartments 


with the units opening upon a common hall. 
These the lumbermen and some local realtors 
would restore, but all propose more stringent 
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‘COLONIAL 


decrepit, ramshackle houses. 





regulations as to fire stops, protected stairways 
and fireproofing around the central heating 
plant. 

The lumbermen have able assistance in the 
Real Estate Board of Kansas City, which has 
long been an opponent of the present building 
code. 

Both the lumbermen and the real estate board 
endorse economical, safe and permanently at. 
tractive housing to repopulate these old areas, 
Buildings that speedily fall into decay should 
be barred, for such a blight spreads through q 
residence section more rapidly than any other, 

The lumbermen’s committee that is concerned 
with finding more lumber opportunities in Kan- 
sas City is a representative one. On it is the 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., M, B. 
Nelson. Other members are J. N. Daniels, vice 
president of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co,, 
head of the local retailers’ committee for this 
work and also chairman of the Kansas City 
Hoo-Hoo Club committee appointed for the 
same purpose; A. T. Brink, manager of the Tri- 
State Lumber & Shingle Co., who is a director 
of the National Association of Lumber Sales- 
men; Harold S. Crosby, district manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
working in co-operation with B. J. Westover 
also of the National association; and E. E, 
Woods, secretary-manager of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 
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lumbermen are desirous of having built around the downtown district, replacing a wide belt of 


Four New Railroads for Mexico 


Monterey, Mexico, Feb. 28.—Construction 
of four new railroads which, when completed, 
will be operated as a part of the system of the 
National Railways of Mexico has been author- 
ized by the department of public works upon 
formal approval of President Ortiz Rubio. Fed- 
eral appropriations for starting construction of 
the new lines have been made. One of the most 
important of the proposed roads is that which 
will run between Mexicali, Lower California, 
and Santa Ana, State of Sonora, approximately 
300 miles. At Santa Ana, intersection will be 
made with the Southern Pacific Railroad of 
Mexico which runs from Nogales to Guadala- 
jara. The primary importance of this line, the 
construction of which is already under way, is 
that it will give Lower California its first rail 
connection with other parts of Mexico through 
all-Mexico territory. The cost of constructing 
the line will be shared jointly by the Federal 
Government and the State government of So- 
nora and that of the northern territory of Lower 
California. 

Next in importance to this proposed new line 
is the 450-mile road that is to be constructed 
in far southeastern Mexico, between Santa Lu- 
crecia and Campeche, intersecting the National 
Tehuantepec and the United Railways of Yuca- 


tan. An appropriation of 500,000 pesos, equiv- 
alent to approximately $250,000 United States 
money, has been made by the Federal Govern- 
ment for starting work on this line. The States 
of Tabasco and Campeche will supplement this 
preliminary appropriation to the amount of 
1,000,000 pesos, it was officially stated. 

In the States of Vera Cruz and Oaxaca a 
75-mile railroad will be constructed between 
Quiotepec and the city of Oaxaca, intersecting 
the Vera Cruz & Isthmus and the Mexican 
Southern railroads, both of which are embraced 
in the National Railways system. An appro 
priation of 500,000 pesos has been made by the 
Federal Government for the preliminary work. 

The fourth road is to run from Aristo, State 
of Michoacan, where it will intersect the Na- 
tional Railways, to the prospective deep watet 
port of Zihuatanejo, on the Pacific, approxi- 
mately 200 miles. The town of Zihuatanejo 
is situated in the State of Guerrero, on a large 
and deep bay that is almost landlocked. The 
proposed railroad will have to cross a mouf- 
tainous region that has been but little explored. 
The Federal Government has appropriated 400, 
000 pesos for starting construction of the line, 
and the States of Michoacan and Guerrero will 
also share in the cost of the project. 
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Surveys for these four proposed railroads 
have been completed and given official approval 
by the department of public works. When con- 
struction is under full headway, several thou- 
cand men will be employed. The new lines 
will serve as important links and feeders of the 
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National Railways. 

Although construction of the short line rail- 
road that is to connect Tampico with Mexico 
City was temporarily suspended a few weeks 
ago, grading and track-laying crews are to re- 
sume work on the road in a short time, accord- 


51 


ing to announcement of the department of pub- 
lic works. The Government also has under 
consideration the carrying out of the long de- 
ferred project of constructing a railroad be- 
tween Tampico and Matamoros on the Rio 
Grande, approximately 300 miles, 





—— 


Better Building Carnival - 
Stimulates Public Interest 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 28.—A Better 
Construction Carnival for the purpose of stim- 
ulating public interest in more and better build- 
ing was held here Feb. 26 to 28 inclusive. Prizes 
valued at $2,000 were given away in the form of 
practical articles for the home. Admission was 
free and thousands came to view the exhibits 
at the Architects Building at Fifth and Figueroa 
streets, where permanent displays of building 
material manufacturers and dealers as well as 
those of house-furnishing firms occupy three 
floors of the building. 

The firms maintaining permanent exhibits of 
woods and lumber .are: Cadwallader-Gibson 
Co.; California Panel & Veneer Co.; California 
Redwood Association; W. E. Cooper Lumber 
Co.; Hammond Lumber Co.; Hardwood Deal- 
ers’ Association; Pacific National Lumber Co.; 
Red River Lumber Co.; E. J. Stanton & Son; 
Western Hardwood Co.; Built-In Fixture Co.; 
Peerless Fixtures. In addition to these, firms 


dealing in insulation are Cabot-Samuel (Inc.) ;. 


Celotex Co.; Insulation Corporation of Cali- 
fornia; Johns-Manville Corporation. 

The character of the exhibits may be seen 
from the accompanying photos which show how 
the material is built up and made into finished 
units. Floorings are laid in a variety of designs 
while every effect of paneling is obtained 
through: the use of different woods and with 
artistic combinations. The features are all dif- 
ferent and occupy large quarters so lighted as 
to permit close inspection and appreciation of 
effects. Here the architect or builder may bring 
the prospective customer to make a selection of 
materials. Combinations of built-in features are 
very effective and attract much attention. There 
are also miniature home models, architects’ 
drawings and cases of sample woods, with a 
variety of stains and finishes. 

From time to time special exhibits are shown 
and occasionally dinners and teas. It is a meet- 
ing place of architects as well as a public ex- 
hibit of building materials and allied products, 








THE 


and is playing an im- - 
portant part in the | 
architectural develop- | 
ment of southern Cali- | 
fornia. As one archi- | 
tect put it, “I person- | 
ally make a ‘tour’ of the 
exhibit every week or | 
ten days to keep in per- 
sonal touch with the 
many modern innova- 
tions and uses of build- 
ing materials.” A com- 
petent staff is on hand 
from 10 a. m. to 10 
p. m. on all business 
days to explain the var- 
ious features and an- 
swer visitors’ questions. 
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Exhibit made by the Celotex Co. at the Better 


Construction Carnival in Los Angeles 














Beautiful and novel display made by the Hammond Lumber Co. 





RED RIVER LUMBER CO 





The Red River Lumber Co. had this fine exhibit at the carnival 


The Better Construction Carnival gave a new 
impetus to the thought of building and using 
the latest products. The thought stressed 
throughout was the advantages to be gained in 
beginning construction now. Opening the carni- 
val on the evening of Feb. 25 was a Spanish 
Fiesta, given in honor of the architectural 
groups, the three following days being given 
over to the visiting public. 





Better Home Construction 


Bureau Recommends 
Treated Lumber 


WasHIncrton, D. C., March 2.—The building 
code recently prepared by the Better Home 
Construction Bureau of Oklahoma City recom- 
mends the use of chemically treated lumber in 
the floor joists and sub-floors of house and 
building construction to prevent damage by in- 
sects and decay, according to advices just re- 
ceived by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the Department of Commerce. 


Under the heading of “Termite Prevention” 
the code reads: 


Due to the fact that subterranean termites 
(white ants) are known to be present in Okla- 
homa City, a warning against these destructive 
pests is in order. Every precaution should be 
observed to prevent their entrance into buildings 
and the resultant damage of their attack. We 
endorse the use of treated lumber for floor 
joists, and sub-floors, wherever practical, which 
for the purpose of protection may be well worth 
the additional expense to the owner. We insist 
that requirements for clearance of joists, 
cleanliness and ample ventilation be _ strictly 
adhered to, in order to remove conditions most 
favorable to both termite attack and also de- 
terioration from decay-producing fungi. 


The Better Home Construction Bureau is 
maintained by the loan companies of Oklahoma 
City to promote better-built homes and furnish 
information for use in regulating loans. The 
bureau relied upon information concerning 
treated lumber contained in publications on 
termite prevention written by Dr. Thomas E. 
Snyder, senior entomologist, bureau of ento- 
mology, Department of Agriculture, and the 
bulletin, “Treated Lumber, Its Uses and 
Economies,” published by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization. 
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Opportunities for Furniture Plants 


Vast quantities of furniture are shipped into 
the Southwest every year, and especially into 
Texas. Consumption of furniture in Texas has 
been growing rapidly, with the increase in 
population. As the agricultural possibilities of 
this new territory are exploited, the cities and 
towns of Texas show steady growth, and new 
towns spring up, so that there is unrivaled op- 
portunity for expansion in this market. 

These facts in regard to Texas furniture 
consumption have been considered by J. J. 
Hamersly, manager of the hardwood department 
of the Keith Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Tex., 
who has had ample opportunity to develop first- 
hand information, and he gives them great sig- 
nificance by relating them to another set of 
facts regarding the supply of hardwood avail- 
able in Texas for fabricating the furniture 
needed there. 

Most of the furniture that now finds sale in 
Texas, the Empire State, is manufactured at 
distant points. Much of it is made from hard- 
wood that has been produced in Texas, then 
shipped to distant markets, to come back as 
furniture on high freight rates, Mr. Hamersly 
points out. There is. therefore, an inviting 
opening for the establishment of profitable fur- 
niture plants in Texas, near both their sources 
of raw material and their markets. 

Texas climate is ideal for all-year-’round op- 
erations. In some of the important cities, labor 
is plentiful. Some cities have natural gas avail- 
able at cheap rates, others offer electric power 
on an attractive basis, while others are near to 


oil fields and refineries from which both crude 
oil and the refined product can be had on low 
freight rates. 

Forests producing qualities and textures of 
hardwood which compare favorably with those 
from any other section are within easy freight 
rates of most large Texas cities, some of these 
cities having vast quantities within a 5 cent 
freight rate. The whole Delta country, includ- 
ing western Louisiana and eastern Texas, and 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, boast millions of acres 
of virgin hardwood stands. And those manu- 
facturers who take a long look ahead to the 
day when even these immense resources may 
begin to dwindle, can depend on the great un- 
touched stands of large sections of Mexico and 
Central America. 

While its agricultural development, including 
that of the rich Rio Grande Valley, offers the 
surest basis for immediate furniture sales, it 
must not be forgotten that Texas has large 
ports, with modern facilities, from which there 
are regular sailing to all parts of the world. 
A furniture manufacturer in this State has 
therefore the advantage of fine raw material 
and low manufacturing costs in world markets. 

Beaumont and Houston are port cities. At 
Beaumont there are only comparatively small 
millwork plants, and no furniture nor wood- 
working establishments. although the city has, 
including suburbs, 75,000 population, and is 
within easy reach of such markets as Port 
Arthur, Orange, Lake Charles, Liberty, Kirby- 
ville and Jasper. While Houston, with nearly 


300,000 inhabitants, has one large furniture 
factory, it could easily support several more. 

San Antonio, population 250,000, occupies q 
unique position as the gateway to Mexico, and 
is also close to the rapidly developing Valley 
section. It has a number of millwork plants 
and one large showcase and refrigerator fac. 
tory. but no furniture factories of any conse. 
quence. 

Among inland cities offering fine opportuni- 
ties for furniture manufacturing plants, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Austin and Waco are outstanding, 
Dallas, population 250,000 and recognized as the 
distributing center of the Southwest, has one 
large oak flooring plant and one large furniture 
plant, as well as some other wood-using indus- 
tries, but has a market for the output of sey- 
eral more large factories. Fort Worth, with 
200,000 population, supports three furniture 
factories, in the center of a rich agricultural 
country. Austin, the State capital and having 
60,000 inhabitants, is also in a rich agricultural 
section, and, while it now has one furniture and 
one commercial body factory, can offer outlets 
for the products of several more. At Waco, 
with 60,000 population, there is no plant man- 
ufacturing furniture exclusively. 

Furniture and wood products manufacturers 
who are looking for that rare combination of 
raw materials, low manufacturing costs and a 
large local market, which always means attrac- 
tive profits, will do well to consider Texas 
seriously, and perhaps to respond to its imperial 
invitation, “Come to Texas.” 


Dealers Like What Customers Like 


Rather exciting sales possibilities for alum- 
inum-protected lumber are shown by even the 


cautious comments of retail lumbermen who 
have recently received shipments of “Silver- 
wood” siding from the Stover Manufacturing 


Co., of Mobile, Ala., and have been trying this 
product on their trade. 


Home Builders Are Highly Pleased 


The most important result of the merchandis- 
ing of this siding so far is that yard customers 
quickly showed their liking for its beautiful ap- 
pearance, and appreciated the importance of its 
protective coating. For instance, D. T. Miller, 
secretary-treasurer, of Miller Bros. Lumber Co., 
Johnson City, Tenn., says that it sold half its 
first shipment to one customer, and that he 
seemed to be “very highly pleased.” Another 
comment, that “We sold one job, and our cus- 
tomer was well pleased with the siding, and the 
carpenters liked it very much,” comes from the 
Old Planing Mill Co., of Glasgow, Ky., Secre- 
tary-treasurer E, L. Myers writing. And Sec- 
retary P. A. Blanchard, of the Madison Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, La., which is a member of 
the Associated Leaders and advertises itself as 
the Department Store of Building Materials, 
“We have used it on a small dwelling, 
and it has been very well received by those who 
came in contact with it.’ The Rhyne Lumber 
Co., of Newport, Tenn., says that “We have 
sold two jobs, and have had a lot of favorable 
comment from prospective customers, so we be- 
lieve it is going over big.” It must be a lum- 
ber product that retailers have been hoping for 
—one that pleases customers. 


Says 


Dealers Convinced of Its Merits 


Another impressive fact about this “Silver- 
wood” siding is that dealers have sold them- 
selves on it. Hugh Allen, treasurer and general 
manager of the Allen Lumber Co., of Middles- 
borough, Ky., says that he is “personally very 
favorably impressed with the idea, and the im- 


portance of the entire piece being painted.” And 
C. H. Cowan, vice president and treasurer of 
the Cowan Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala., says “We 
feel quite sure the aluminum priming at the 
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This attractive oil station at Mobile, Ala., was 
constructed of mill-primed southern pine siding, 


and also was given an aluminum top coat 


,’ 


mill is very advantageous.” Reasons for their 
faith in the new product are specifically men- 
tioned by some of the retailers who have re- 
ported direct to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
their experience. P. A. Blanchard, for  in- 
stance, says “Aluminum-priming will tend to 
add life to the material, and will also prevent 
the warping and twisting which occur when un- 
primed wood is used and the priming coat is 
delayed—we think very highly of aluminum- 
primed siding.” Says E. L. Myers, “In our 
trade we find that many farmers put up siding 








and then do not prime it for a long time, 
so that there results damage to the wood, but 
aluminum priming at the mill eliminates. this 
trouble.” 


Priming Worth More Than Cost 


Most of the retail lumbermen who have given 
their thought to the merchandising of the new 
product are quite confident that it can be sold 
to their trade. A few are still doubtful whether 
their customers will bear the added expense, 
but a satisfactory answer seems to have been 
arrived at by the Wilkesboro Manufacturing 
Co., which since 1889 has been running a yard 
at North Wilkesboro, N. C., its comment be- 
ing: “We believe siding primed at the mill 
with aluminum paint will be less expensive 
than priming after it is put on the wall, and 
at the same time the mill-primed siding 1s 
primed on the back and has complete protec- 
tion from moisture.” Says the Rhyne Lumber 
Co., “We feel that the difference in cost is very 
small compared with the benefits derived. We 
have always had more or less trouble from both 
warping and swelling caused from dampness 
on the back where siding is never primed. We 
believe mill-priming with aluminum is a great 
thing, and are thoroughly sold on the idea.” 


Increasing Yard Sales Predicted 


“Sales can be increased right along,” the 
Rhyne company goes on to say. ‘“‘Every time a 
customer comes in, we show it to him first. 
“When the trade is informed about this siding,” 
says the Old Planing Mill Co., “we think it 
will use quite a bit of it,” and the desirability 
of continued education of the public to the idea 
is also emphasized by the Allen Lumber ©. 
“Like everything new,” says the Thomas W. 
Blake Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., “we have 
to develop it.” The general comment of the 
dealers is surely to the effect that they have 
something which is well worth developing. 
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outhwest lowans Depend on Farms 


Think They Can Show the Man on the Land That Providing Right Kind 
of Cover for Livestock and Machinery Will Put Money in His Pocket 


Counci. Burrs, Iowa, March 2.—A belief 
that the building industry “is coming back” and 
that closer co-operation between dealers and as- 
sociations will be the prime factor in restoring 
the desire of the customer to purchase was the 
keynote of the twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Southwestern lowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association held here at the Hotel Chieftain 
last Tuesday and Wednesday. More than 250 
persons were present for the three-day session. 
Officers and directors elected are: 

President—Cole A. Berry, Green Bay Lum- 
per Co., Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Vice president—Frank Olson, Youmans Lum- 
per Co., Logan, Iowa. 

Secretary-treasurer— Charles R. 
Creston, Iowa, (re-elected). 

Directors (3-year term)—Paul Phillips, re- 
tiring president, Henderson; A. E. Hesse, of 
Earling; and Lyle M, Cassat, Clarinda. Horace 
Greenwood, of Emerson, was elected to fill the 
2-year unexpired term of Mr. Berry, newly 
elected president. 


Glattly, 


The opening address was given Wednesday, 
Feb. 25, by President Paul Phillips of Hender- 
son: 

Never mind the business outlook, be on the 
outlook for business, was the keynote of his 
talk. Although business was somewhat below 
normal in 1930, it is showing a slow but 
steady tendency to improve. 3usiness will in- 
with the improvement of conditions 
among the farmers, and I think that is not 
far distant, he said. 

The farmer is more and more recognizing 
the value of erecting farm buildings to protect 
his machinery from weathering, Mr. Phillips 
added. The farmer who builds to protect his 
machinery enhances the value of his property 
more than the cost of the added structure. 


crease 


The retiring president urged dealers to be 
ever alert to new markets for lumber, which, he 
said, are being created daily by manufacturers 
and jobbers. 

Tom W. Besley, executive secretary of the 
Council Bluffs Chamber of Commerce, delivered 
the welcome address and urged the directors to 
bring their “gang” back next year. 

_ A gavel, made from wood 112 years old taken 
from the White House, was presented to the 
association by Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, on be- 


half of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Urges Co-operation Between Dealers and 
Manufacturers 


“A Message From the Northwestern” was 
the title of Mr. Lance’s talk. He urged co- 
operation between dealers and manufacturers. 
“There is just one way that a farmer can make 
money and that is to have his farm well 
equipped and modern. This includes buildings 
to protect his farm machinery. I believe the 
only farm relief the farmer will ever receive is 
that which he makes for himself by better 
buildings, which will increase his property val- 
ues, and the use of- modern machinery.” The 
best market for the building dealer at this time, 
Mr. Lance said, lies in remodeling old homes 
and buildings. He also stressed the need of 
good merchandising on the part of the dealers. 

Prof. Henry Giese, of the Iowa State College 
at Ames, concluded the Wednesday morning 
session with his talk on “Sales Opportunities 
lor the Retail Lumberman in the Farm Build- 
ing Field.” Prof. Giese replaced Charles R. 
slack, of Corning, Ark., who was scheduled to 
speak on “The Mystery Man in the Lumber 


Business,” but who was unable to attend the 
convention. 


In this country, he pointed out, there is an in- 
vestment of $11,746,000,000 in farm buildings. 
The Iowa farm building investment is a little 
less than $30 an acre. The average value of 
farm buildings per farm in lowa is $4,620, as 
compared with $433, which is the average 
throughout the entire country. “This is a mar- 
ket for any building material dealer,’ he de- 
clared. 

Discussing the farm building problems Mr. 
Giese took the dairying industry for an ex- 
ample. 

The production costs of milk are as follows: 


Cost of animals and depreciation, 17% per- 
cent; transportation, 3% percent; labor, 20 
percent; feed, 52% percent. That leaves 6% 
percent for barn and equipment. Big milk 


producers that when the temperature of 
barns goes below a certain point milk produc- 
tion is decreased at least 5 percent, for the 
cold diverts energy created by feed to produce 
body thheat rather than for nutrition. 

Doctors in some localities are regulating 


say 


In addition to that, the investment had in- 
creased three and one-half times in the ten 
years. 

Co-operation is the only thing that will keep 
down expenses and increase the profit margins, 
Mr. Colman said, but he warned against pro- 
miscuous mergers of companies in an attempt 
to build a structure that looked larger and more 
solid. 

Fred Kammiller, of the Fairmount farm at 
Dubuque, gave a rapid fire and humorous talk, 
with its seriousness in the background, on the 
topic of “The Greatest Thing in the World— 
Friendship.” He was followed by Dr. Frank 
G. Smith, of Omaha, who spoke briefly on 
human nature. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Thursday morning the session was opened 
with a message of greeting. from Harry Dole, 
secretary of the Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association, of Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Dole pleaded 
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Newly elected officers and directors of the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Left to right: Paul Phillips, Henderson, director and retiring president; Lyle M. 
Cassat, Clarinda, director; Frank Olson, Logan, vice president; Cole A. Berry, Shenandoah, 


president, and Charles R. Glattly, Creston, secretary-treasurer. 


the housing of dairy cattle to see that proper 
temperatures are maintained so that the herd 
may produce its best. This, he added, is an- 
other market for building material. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session Wednesday was opened 
by a talk on “The Rising Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness and What It Means” by Harry J. Col- 
man, Chicago, business analyst. 

All industries are suffering from too much 
forecasting and predicting, and not enough 
work. Business will never get anywhere until 
it is willing to look these cold, hard facts in 
the face, analyze them and find the solution. 

Business costs are going upward, Mr. Col- 
man said. As an example he cited a city he 
had recently studied for the lumber industry 


with a population of approximately 100,000 
population. 
In 1920 this city had nine yards doing a 


business of $1,000,000 annually with the oper- 
ation costs at 15.1 percent of the sales. In 
1930 I found sixteen yards in that same city, 
doing the same amount of business yearly 
with operations taking 31 percent of the sales. 


for closer co-operation in the building material 
business. 


C. F. Miller, agricultural engineer of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, fol- 
lowed with his talk on “Merchandising Lumber 
in Rural Communities.” 

Every time you sell a farmer a modern and 
well-planned farm structure or even a piece 
of live stock or poultry equipment you are in- 
creasing his happiness, his efficiency, and, in 
turn, his future buying power, which, in all, 


means a better customer year after year. 
He implored dealers to employ only up-to- 
the-minute tactics if they are to get their 


share of the recently estimated $6,250,000,000 
farm crop outcome. 

Statistics show that 56 percent of the re- 
tail lumber dealers are doing 96 percent of 
the business. Further information discloses 
that two out of every five of this 56 percent 
are going outside of the routine sales chan- 
nels in order to drum up enough extra busi- 
ness to win for themselves a place in this 
higher group which is doing a vast majority 
of the business. 

Farm markets have grown to 


over 1,000 
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items, and they must be merchandised to the 
man on the farm with salesmanship. His plan 
was to find out what the farmer needed and 
then make those things conveniently available. 
Then tell the farmer about them and sell the 
material. 


H. R. Isherwood, St. Louis, Mo., secretary 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, spoke 
on “Manpower Moves Mountains and Lumber” 
to close the Thursday morning session. 


Depression is just another form of compe- 
tition and will have to be met in a business- 
like manner as you meet many other forms 
of it, he said. One of the biggest problems 
that the lumbermen will have to clear from 
their organizations is the burden of “tradi- 
tion.” In this period collective work will 
solve our problems. The industry has four 
assets—man power, brain power, capital and 
materials—and these will pull us through in 
nice shape. 

More interest in the builder will be an asset 
to a dealer, he said. He urged the lumbermen 
to “follow through” after they had sold the 
building material for a structure, offer con- 
structive suggestion for proper installation of 
electric fixtures, plumbing and many other 
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things that would help to build up good will. 
He also urged that dealers try to encourage 
the ever-increasing number of tenants to be- 
come owners of their own homes. He even 
predicted that if the situation did not remedy 
itself the Government would take some action 
to “send families back into homes.” 


Talks on Salesmanship 


George M. Irving, San Francisco, Calif., 
sales expert, opened the Thursday afternoon 
meeting with a talk on salesmanship. 

A man to sell must know his product, his 
own self, and his buyer before he can sell. 
I have in my position traced down the number 
of salesmen who had worked for me but failed 
to make good, and in the large majority of 
cases I found out that these men failed be- 
cause they lacked the proper knowledge of one 
of the three things. Many of the companies 
are now realizing the value of salesmanship, 
and are introducing courses into their sys- 
tems. You men must do the same thing. 

Fear has wrecked more merchants than 
great armies have killed in times of war, he 
told them. If a man’s product is right and 
he is right with himself there should be no 
fear from competition, he added. 
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The trouble with a great many of us js thas 
we are looking backward over our should 
for some of those rosy back years to cate 
up with us instead of looking ahead, Think 
right, act right, pull right and you are boung 
to go ahead, he concluded. 

Rev. J. R. Perkins, Council Bluffs, former 
warden at the Iowa penitentiary at Fort Mag. 
son, addressed the only mixed group of 
convention on “Business and Crime.” A large 
number of women were present at the sessig, 

Following Rev. Perkins’ talk the announg. 
ment of new officers was made and the date for 
the 1932 convention was set as Feb. 9, 10 ay 
11. The meeting place will be decided hj 
summer by the directors of the association, 

The annual banquet was held in the ball roop, 
of the Hotel Chieftain Thursday evening, wij 
approximately 300 persons present. The pr. 


gram was furnished by the Sunset Club, fy. 7 


making order of the association. 

A special women’s program was arranged for 
the women guests during the convention, anj 
included theater parties and sight-seeing trips 
in Omaha, Neb., and Council Bluffs. 


Live Session of Cincinnati Club 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 2.—Things kept 
popping tonight at the March meeting of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club and for once the 
session was all business, with so little pleasure 
on the minds of the officers and members that 
they voted down, sternly, the idea of giving a 
party to the ladies in April. This is the first 
time in years that the club has passed up its 
ladies’ party. The reason was the members 
wanted to arrange for a real business party in 
which the club members and the local retailers 
should co-operate to entertain the architects and 
specifiers. The idea is to sell them the use 
of more hardwoods in their building plans. A 
committee composed of D. W. Willey, E. W. 
Ward, R. E. Thompson and R. C. Kuhlman was 
appointed to arrange for a dinner to which the 
leading architects of Cincinnati district are to 
be invited. 

The next thing was a lively discussion par- 
ticipated in by a number of the members on 
the question of the advisability of taking steps 
towards obtaining downward revisions of lum- 
ber rates. The consensus was that this is as 
good a time as any to advance the subject to 
the railroads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. One of the speakers said that it 
was folly to wait until a time when the lumber 
industry is more prosperous, for then the rail- 
roads would not listen to giving them relief. 
F, T. Atkinson said that the railroads must re- 
member that they are not the only line of busi- 
ness which suffered by the depression and by 
unfair competition. He said that the lumber 
industry had not only lost its profits because 
of bad collections and lack of business but that 
it had lost its opportunity to do business 
through the invasion of its field by substitutes, 
so that it was necessary to obtain concessions 
wherever possible in order to get a chance to 
stage a comeback. He said that railroads were 
in a measure to blame for the lack of business 
of the lumbermen, because railroads had been 
large buyers of substitutes for lumber in build- 
ings and rolling stock and supplies of all kinds. 


Mr. Atkinson said that lumbermen and manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of lumber had always 
been good friends of the transportation industry 
and that there was no disposition at this time 
on their part to take advantage of the railroads 
in any way. If the lumbermen found it neces- 
sary to appeal for reductions of rates on lum- 
ber it was because they are faced with a 
serious situation in which rate reductions are 
about the only way out. It was not from any 
desire to harass the railroad interests or to 
make their path any more thorny than it is 
at present. 


The speaker drew attention to the generosity 
of the United States Government to the rail- 
roads following the Great War when they were 
given $1,450,000,000 in cash, rolling stock and 
supplies and later when the I. C. C. allowed 
them to make rate advances involving an ag- 
gregate of $1,500,000,000 in added revenues for 
the roads. He asked when, if ever, was there 
ever a time when a lumber dealer or manufac- 
turer who was ever given a sou marquis by 
the U. S. Government, although it was a known 
fact that their profits had been blown to the 
four winds of heaven with no certainty of a 
return. 

The members voted to instruct the transpor- 
tation committee to take steps and placed the 
club on record, with but one dissenting vote, 
as favoring immediate reductions in rates on 
lumber and forest products. 

Next came a lively discussion on the proposed 
ordinance governing the operation of lumber 
yards and planing mills and other consumers of 
lumber in large lots. At a recent meeting of 
the city council a protest against this proposed 
ordinance had been launched by Ross C. Kuhl- 
man, representing the Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation (Inc.), including in its membership 
lumber retailers; millwork manufacturers; 
planing mill operators and sash and door fac- 
tories. Joseph A. Bauers, secretary of the J. B. 
Doppes & Sons Lumber Co., started the dis- 
cussion. 

He called attention to the hardship on the 
lumber retailers should they be compelled to 
make a set-back of 10 feet from the two sides 
and rear of their property lines as is proposed 
in the ordinance. This would force a re- 
arrangement of the yards and planing mills and 
cause no end of bother, he said. In addition 
the ordinance provides that the maximum height 
of lumber piles must not exceed 15 feet, the 
average being 10 feet piles. In case the piles 
are in sheds or other buildings they must not 
be more than 22 feet in height and if the build- 
ing is not set back 10 feet from the property 
line on two sides and the rear of the lot it is 
provided that there must be a concrete fire wall 
erected on the three sides, said fire wall to have 
a fire resistance of at least 2% hours. 

In a letter registering a protest against this 
proposed ordinance and urging co-operation 
from the lumbermen, Mr. Kuhlman urged the 
lumbermen to have a committee at the next 
council meeting. Roy E. Thompson, president 
of the Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co. and 
a former president of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
urged that the club go on record as opposing 
the ordinance. The resolution was adopted 
unanimously and the committee appointed con- 
sisted of Charles F. Shiels, Joseph A. Bauers 
and George Morgan. 


Nominating committees to select candidates 
for directors on the Chair and Floor tickets, the 
names to be submitted at the April meeting o 
the club, were next named. President DeCamp 
named R. E. Thompson, chairman of the Chair 
committee with C. Earl Hart and F. T. Atkin. 
son as associates. For the Floor committee, 
Joseph A. Bauers was named as chairman and 
W. C. Steele and Wilbur T. Wright as asso- 
ciates. The meeting wound up with a talk 
made by F. L. Bauer, of Chicago, manager of 
the Credit Clearing House of the Nationa 
Hardwood Lumber Association, who talked on 
the general credit situation. 





Sees Improving Trend to 


Business 


WasuinctTon, D. C., March 2.—Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the National Business Sur- 
vey Conference, in his latest summary of te- 
ports from all available sources on the business 
situation, finds distinctly encouraging factors at 
work. ; 

Outstanding features of the great mass 0 
reports received are: 

Recurring demonstration that American 
industry generally has attained an adjust- 
ment of stocks, production and marketing in 
which even a moderate expansion in demand 
will have immediate results. 

An improving trend from the low point in 
December. 

Clear indications that the volume of sav- 
ings in their various forms has been large 
and is still mounting. 

Evidence that reduced city spending re 
flects into lower farm prices for products i 
which there is no apparent depressing suI- 
plus, such as most dairy products. 

Accompanying the reports there are almost 
uniformly expressions of confidence and energy 
which are apparently themselves the fruits 0 
improved conditions. 

For the first six weeks of this year, ended 
Feb. 14, non-residential building was behind 
last year’s volume by $51,219,100; public works 
and utilities was behind last year’s volume by 
$40,356,000, while residential building fell be- 
hind by $1,541,000. The smaller loss in res- 
dential building, which has been dragging 
heavily, was considered an encouraging sig? 

January permits for additions, alterations 
and repairs in 297 cities showed an increase 
value of slightly more than 5 percent as cofr 
pared with December, which registered an i 
crease of slightly more than 42 percent ove! 
November, indicating that the general cai 
paign to boost this class of construction wof 
is making real headway. 
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The year 1930 was a year of greatly reduced 
lumber production. It was, of course, a year 
of small production and consumption of nearly 
every commodity. What is the outlook for 
19312 The accompanying chart shows that the 
reasonable expectation is for a rise in industrial 
production through 1931 and the first part of 
1932. This forecast was explained in detail in 
the January, 1931, issue of the Guide. The 
question now for lumber producers and dis- 
tributers is, “Will lumber production and de- 
mand move up with industria! production?” 

There has, without doubt, been some falling 
off in the use of wood by its three principal 
consumers—the builders, the railroads and the 
automobile manufacturers—who are using con- 
crete, steel and aluminum in its place. There 
is no gain in anyone closing his eyes to this 
jact. On the other hand, wood has been and is 
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By Alvan T. Simonds, 
President 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


At this writing (Feb. 16) the upturn seems to 
have arrived. There has been an almost gen- 
eral agreement since the first of the year that 
business would be better in 1931. The stock 
market has endorsed this belief in an unusually 
vigorous manner. The unfilled steel orders of 
the United States Steel Corporation have in- 
creased for three consecutive months. January, 
however, showed a decline in building contracts 
which is not encouraging for lumber producers ; 
but lumber production moved up during the 
month. January is usually near the year’s low 
in building contracts. No great increase can be 
expected in February for it is a short month. 
In March, April, May and June building reaches 
its highest for the year. 

Since 1925 commodity prices have been on 
the down swing and very sharply since the end 
of 1929. They moved up during the second 
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Short Cycles Since the War 
City, reversed. 
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The dotted line is commercial paper rates, New York 
The heavy solid line is the volume of industrial production, Federal 


Reserve Bulletin. The light solid line running through 1931 into 1932 is the esti- 
mated volume of industrial production, if the fifth cycle develops as have the preced- 


ing four. 


100, the base line for industrial production, is adjusted to an annual 


increase of 3'4%. 


is little danger in the United States of the sup- 
ply exceeding the demand. 

There have been four peak years in industrial 
production since the war, 1920, 1923, 1926 and 
1929. There have been four years of depression, 
1921, 1924, 1927 and 1930, Until 1926 lumber 
fluctuated with the short cycle movements in 
the volume of industrial production. Following 
the post-war depression of 1921, there came a 
great revival in building, which reached its peak 
in 1928. Railroad demand and automobile pro- 
duction reached their peaks in 1929. Lumber 
production reached its peak in 1925 and fell off 
slowly through 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. As 
we have stated, it fell off very rapidly in 1930 
as did production of other commodities. 

In the four years, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926, 
lumber production was very stable at near the 
highest point since the war. These were also 
fairly stable years in business activity as a 
whole. With the speculative mania which be- 
gan in 1927 and ran wild over a precipice in 
1929, lumber production dropped sharply. The 
figures reveal that speculation in these years 
turned men’s thoughts away from building new 
residences, new homes. Perhaps most of them 
delayed this until after they cashed in on their 
profits in 1929. In the four years, 1923 to 1926, 
inclusive of both, residential building was 46.3 
percent of the total value of all building. In 
1929 residential building was only 33.5 percent 
of the value of all building. Wild speculation 
hurt the lumber producer. It doubtless hurt 
every other producer the world over. How 
many lumbermen helped it on in 1929? 

_The years 1931 and 1932 ought to see a con- 
siderable increase in residential building. With 
the railroads in better circumstances, they 
should bring increased demand from that source. 


movement was a minor upswing in the longer 
downward movement from 1925 to date. Fol- 
lowing each great war, commodity prices move 
down for many years. This general movement 
is made up of minor swings, some up and some 
down. A minor upward swing is indicated to 
begin soon if it has not already (March 1) 
started. 





Succeeds Despite Big Handicap 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 2.—When H. C. Phil- 
lips was knocked off a train five years ago and 
injured so badly that both his legs were ampu- 
tated above the knee, his friends and even his 
own family thought his days of work were 
ended. But he surprised them. Almost as soon 
as the effects of the anaesthetic had worn off, 
he inquired about his old job. He was a rail- 
road engineer. He was given to understand 
that it is against the rules of the Government 
for engineers without legs to be given charge 
of a railroad train. He accepted the situation 
philosophically and started to do some figuring. 
He was not through working by any means, as 
you may discover today if you will visit De 
Soto, Mo., and ask the first person you meet 
where Clarence Phillips may be found. Phil- 
lips owns and operates a sawmill which has a 
large patronage. His buzzing saws for several 
years have provided many homes in De Soto 
with necessary building material and he has 
built up quite a prosperous business. Phillips 
is a popular citizen of the town, and takes a 
live interest in aiding in its progress. His suc- 


cess under adverse circumstances is considered 
an outstanding demonstration of self reliance 
and energy. 
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We Give You 
FREE 


Assistance for 


60 DAYS 


Blue Book credit facts are the 
“partners” of hundreds of lumber 
executives and credit managers in 
all branches of the trade. Before 
that order is accepted you too 
may have the facts on the credit 
rating of your customer by hav- 
ing the big Blue Book on your 
desk for ready reference. It costs 
so little to have the industry's 
own credit rating service at your 
command as a measure of safety. 
You can’t afford to guess. 


Twice a year you will receive 
the big Blue Book editions giving 
credit information on carload 
buyers throughout the United 
States. Weekly and monthly 
come to you the hundreds of 
changes made in ratings through 
the Blue Book’s credit  inter- 
change bureaus located in all 
parts of the country. No other 
credit agency has this exclusive 
service. Special reports and wire 
information are always available. 


60 Days Free Trial 


of the complete Blue Book Serv- 
ice will be given to every execu- 
tive, credit man or sales manager 
who mails the coupon today. 


Try the Blue Book in your own 
office. Remember, it’s the indus- 
try’s own service—it’s accurate, 
reliable and prompt. You too will 








prefer the Blue Book. 
~ WRITE TODAY Pll 


LOLA LALA gag, 


National Lbr. Mfrs.’ Credit Corp., 
2017 Conway Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE of charge the 
complete Blue Book service for 60 days 
trial. If it does not meet my needs I 


will return the book promptly. 


Commend BOWE: o66<c0rssccnevevecee nieeee 
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Northern Woods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH SOFT ELM 
HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 


Try 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
Us “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mee ~6©=—) Lumber Co. 











aT ia aN 
NEE RS FR 
HERS 


We're — the needs of exact- 

ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 

in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 







Members 


We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
—— Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Amecistion “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 





THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 




















“Superior Brand” 
DIMENSION LUMBER 


AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
Brown Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 


_— = ———=17 


| VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 











Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
————— — 


Bird Houses , 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build, * 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


} 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


March 9-11—-Western Red Cedar Association, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Annual, 

March 11 Appalachian Hardwood Club, Starrett’s 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 


March 12—-EFastern Lowa Retail Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation, Lafayette Hotel, Clinton, Iowa. An- 
nual. 

March 18---West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

March 19-21—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual, 

March 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual. 

March 20—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 


Mareh 23—WLouisiana Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, New Orleans, 
La. Annual. 

March 23-25—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

March 26——-Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual 

April 10-—-New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa 
tion, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H 


April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual. 


April 15-16—National Association of Woooden Box 
Manufacturers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual, 

May 12-14 Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo An 
nual 

May 14-15, 1931—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 19-20—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

June %3-5—American Forestry Association, Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. Annual 





Southern Pine Plans 


New Orveans, La., March 2.—Plans for the 
sixteenth annual meeting of subscribers to the 
Southern Pine Association, to be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel here on March 23, 24 and 25, 
according to official announcement, promise to 
make this “one of the most constructive and 
interesting conventions ever conducted in the 
lumber industry.” The first day, March 23, will 
be devoted to meetings of committees and di- 
rectors, and also to morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of the small mill operators. On the after- 
noon of March 24 there will be a retailers’ ses- 
sion, at which retailers from all over the coun- 
try, to whom special invitations have been ex 
tended, will gather for consideration of the 
problems that are of vital interest to both the 
manufacturers and the dealers. 

The regular business session of the Southern 
Pine Association will be held on March 25, and 
in addition to extensive discussions of the mer- 
chandising of southern pine, the deliberations 
will cover freight rates, general business con- 
ditions, individual mill policies, and what the 
millmen think of the outlook for business. 





Reorganizes on District Basis 


Cuariotte, N. C., March 2.—At a meeting 
here recently of the board of directors of the 
Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers’ Association, the two Carolinas were 
divided into districts for the purpose of mak- 
ing subdivisions of the organization, each to 
operate as a unit and to have representation in 
the larger two-State group. 

Before the adjournment of the meeting Ashe- 
ville, N. C., was selected as the place for the 
ninth annual summer meeting of the association 
which is to be held in July. 

In the division of the two Carolinas into dis- 
tricts a director was placed in charge of each 
district and made responsible for the promo- 
tion of the association’s interest in that district, 
the object being to give individual dealers a 
more intimate service. After each of the dis- 
tricts is organized as an integral part of the 


larger association, the board of directors will be 
made up of one director selected from each dis 
trict. 

By action of the board of directors at the 
meeting here, two new departments were set up 
within the organization. These are the mill- 
work and building supply departments and their 
purpose is to give specialized service to these 
two particular branches of the industry. 





Plans for Eastern Millwork Convention 

New York, March 2.—In the unique and at- 
tractive gee sent out from the office 
here of the Eastern Millwork Bureau attention 
is called to the annual meeting, which will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in this city on 
March 20. “Your industry requires,” one of the 
announcements states, “more volume, reduced 
sales cost through better estimating methods, 
competition based on quality and not price 
alone, reduction of plant capacity to reasonable 
volume requirements, and scientific manage- 
ment.” These subjects, the announcement 
states further, will receive careful attention and 
members are urged to make plans to attend 
this convention. 


Red Cedar Shingle Congress 

SEATTLE, Wasu., March 2.—The Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress will be held at the Olympic 
Hotel here March 26, according to announce- 
ment of Arthur Bevan, secretary-manager of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. The program 
has not been completed, but the speakers will 
include W. C. Miller, of the Columbia Lum 
ber Co.; J. FE. Mackie, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Il. J. Arnett, 
of the American Railway Association. Col. 
W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is also ex 
pected to speak. 








Plans of Forest Conservationists 


PorTLAND, OreE., eb. 28.—From the offices 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation has been issued the program for the an- 
nual meeting of the association and the annual 
forest management conference of private west- 
ern forest organizations, with State, Federal 
and British Columbia forest departments, to be 
held at the Davenport Hotel in Spokane, Wash., 
on March 19-21, inclusive. An important part 
of this convention will be the protection equip- 
ment show under the direction of A. Whisnant, 
secretary of the Pacific Logging Congress. 

The opening session will be deyoted to re- 
ports of the officers and also to reports of vari- 
ous special committees, on the insect and dis- 
ease situations and on the forest insurance 
study. At the Thursday afternoon session the 
subjects to be discussed will include the trend 
of industrial forestry, economic selection in log 
ging, fire hazard analysis, and better co-ordina- 
tion of public and private agencies. The speak- 
ers will include D. T. Mason, Norman G., Ja- 
cobson, Axel Brandstrom, R. E. Irwin, R. P. 
McArdle, R. C. St. Clair and S. R. Black. 

Friday morning, March 20, is designated as 
the fire fighters’ session and in addition to the 
protection equipment show there will be discus- 
sions on developments in protection equipment 
and on the conflagration hazard. Those who 
will talk on these subjects include W. B. Os- 
borne, C. S. Cowan, E. H. Bowie and F. Napier 
Denison. At the Friday afternoon session, 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager oi _ the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
will discuss the topic, “Who Shall Absorb 
Lands Present Owners Cannot Carry?” Other 
subjects to be discussed at this session include 
the co- operative regional analysis, the future of 
co-operative effort in forestry, and a balanced 
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appropriation program which will be discussed 
hy C. K. McHarg, Fred Morrell, and FE, 
\Hlen. 

Saturday, March 21, is a committee day and, 
aside from the equipment show, will be devoted 
entirely to committee reports and discussions of 
various topics of interest to the conservationists. 





Coming New Hampshire Meeting 


Mancuester, N. H., March 2.—D. L. Ben 
nett, of this city, secretary of the New Hamp 
shire Lumbermen’s Association, announces that 
the next meeting will be held on April 10 at 
the Hotel Carpenter in Manchester. 


Wholesalers’ Merchandising Com- 
mittee to Meet 


New York, March 3.—A meeting of a special 
merchandising committee, appointed by Arthur 
Kk, Lane, president of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, will be held at 
the association offices here on March 10. This 
committee was appointed as the result of a dis- 
cussion at the last executive committee meeting 
to discuss and recommend actions along mer 
chandising lines at the coming National-Ameri 
can convention. 

Secretary Schupner reports that there will 


AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN 
Southeastern lowans Set 1932 Date 


OskKALoosa, Iowa, March 2.—Paul J. Mathew, 
secretary of the Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum 
hermen’s Association, this city, advises that fol- 
lowing the recent annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, the officers and directors got together 
and have selected the time and place for the 
1932 convention. These will be January 26, 27 
and 28 at Burlington. 





Associated Coopers Date 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 3.—Announcement is 
made by Louis F. Horn, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Cooperage Industries of America, that 
the organization’s sixteenth annual convention 
will be held in this city on May 12, 13 and 14, 
with headquarters at the Jefferson Hotel. 





Memphis Lumbermen's Club 


Memputis, TENN., March 2.—The regular 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
was held last Thursday at the Hotel Gayoso, 
IX. L. DeMontcourt, presiding. The feature of 
the meeting was an address by Mark Eldridge, 
for the Memphis Community Fund. The club 
will furnish a team for work during the cam- 
paign, with June Allen as the captain. 

Harry Schadt, of the Hyde Lumber Co., 

















~~ 


One of the many distinctive displays at the recent convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association in Tacoma was that made by the Sisalkraft Co. (reproduced herewith), show- 
ing the raw material as well as the various finished products 





be 100 percent attendance of the committee, 
which consists of: Max Myers, chairman, 
Cleveland, Ohio; George N. Comfort, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; L. Alan Dill, Baltimore, Md.; 
Krank S. Davis, New York; E. K. Harroun, 
Watertown, N. Y.; Dwight Hinckley, Cincin 
nati, Ohio; E. IF. Magee, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
RK. C. Pepper, Springfield, Mass., and W. H. 
Schuette, Pittsburgh. 





Export Secretary to Open Memphis 
Office 


Mempuis TeEnN., March 2.—Douglas Hoff- 
man, who has been named secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, will 
open his office at 1151 Bank of Commerce 
suilding, within a few days. He has just re- 
turned from Baltimore, Md., where he con- 
terred with Harvey M. Dickson, secretary who 
resigned, in reference to the work of the office. 


chairman of the law and insurance committee, 
was named the club’s representative on the 
State committee of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce. 





Montana Lumber Manufacturers 


SpoKANE, WaAsSH., Feb. 28.—At the annual 
meeting of the Montana Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held here, Feb. 11, the follow- 
ing officers were re-elected for 1931: 

President—W. C. Lubrecht, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Bonner. 

Vice president—J. C. Hendrickson, State 
Lumber Co., Columbia Falls. 

Treasurer—J. H. Hawkins, Kalispell Lumber 
Co., Kalispell. 

Secretary—Miss Olive Masters, Kalispell. 


G. A. Miller, of the Kalispell Lumber Co., 
Kalispell, was elected to the board of directors, 
and C. B. March was re-elected. The president 
is an ex-officio member of the board. 











Saves Time 


Saves Dollars 





On Every Car 
You Unload.. 


Why should you pay men good wages 
to carry lumber and other building ma- 
terial by hand, when a few inexpensive 
sections of Standard conveyor will do 
the work for nothing? Pay your em- 


ployes for working. not walking. 


Building Supply dealers find that the 
use of conveyors saves $10 or more on 
every car they unload. You should be 
making this extra profit yourself. Two 
or three 10-foot sections of Standard 
conveyor will prove. at small cost, that 


it can be done. 


Right now—with spring business almost 
upon you, is the time to give conveyors 


their chance. Write for full details. 


Standard Conveyors are made 
in types to effectively handle 
lumber, shingles, brick, tile. 
and practically every sort of 
building material. Bulletin L 
tells the whole story. 


Send for it. 


TANDAR 


North St. Paul, Minn. 

















E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


Southern Hardwoods and Pine 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 





HARDWOOD 


DIMENSION 


GUM BEECH OAK 
—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 


also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 








Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 














City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 
GOLDSBORC 


7 
| N. Cc. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”. by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





JOHNSON & WIMSATT d 








CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Ss) Louisiana Red Cypress 
y Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











WANTED 

To Hear from Retailers 
Who can alone or with another 
dealer or two in their locality 
use a straight car of Douglas 
Fir Dimension. We want quick 
action on some of our well 
manufactured, kiln dried Doug- 
las Fir Dimension. Direct to 
retailers only. Address E. 166, 
care American Lumberman. 
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Hardwood Outlook Brighter 


Low-Price Future Orders Refused 

Mempuis, TENN., March 2.—A nice volume 
of hardwood business is still coming south, but 
orders last week were slightly less than during 
the previous week. Orders, however, still ex- 
ceed both production and shipments. A gain in 
shipments indicates that the orders being placed 
are for immediate use. Prices remain excep- 
tionally low. 

The best buying is being done by the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Some of their orders are 
not for immediate shipment, but most  hard- 
wood manufacturers are refusing future busi- 
ness ou the basis of present low prices. The 
furniture manufacturers continue to purchase 
hardwoods, and bought a good amount of pop- 
lar during the last few weeks. There is a 
fair movement of gum, and a fairly good vol- 
ume of oak. The flooring manufacturers are 
now beginning to purchase a nice volume of 
flooring oak. Many flooring plants have opened 
recently, and are beginning to operate full 
time. The demand from the box and grate 
manufacturers, and from sash and door manu- 
facturers, has been only fair. There is some 
demand from interior trim manufacturers. The 
export trade is holding up exceptionally well 
at this season and shipments are fairly heavy. 
Foreign buyers will probably continue to pur- 
chase hardwoods while prices remain low. 

Production last week remained on about the 
same level as in previous weeks. Rains in 
some sections have hindered operations, but few 
manufacturers want to produce more hardwoods 
until the market shows some improvement. 

Ralpk Hunt, of Hunt Bros. & Co., Liverpool 
and London, England, has opened a buying of- 
fice at Gulfport, Miss., and has placed in charge 
H. S. Evans, who came to the States with Mr. 


Hunt. The office is in the name of Hardwoods 
(Inc.) Mr. Hunt is president of the company, 
and Mr. Evans, _ secretary-treasurer. The 


American branch will handle all orders placed 
with southern manufacturers. It is located in 
the Hewes-Martin Building. Mr. Hunt ex- 
pects to remain in the States for several more 
weeks, 


News of Buffalo Trade 


BuFrFaLo, N. Y., March 2.—O. R. Hartwig, 
paint consultant of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, will address the Hoo-Hoo 
school here on March 27, and the paint dealers 
of the city will be invited to attend. The speaker 
at the April meeting will be Carlile P. Win- 
slow, director of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

William L. Blakeslee, president of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange, is able to be around again 
after a short illness with the grippe. He pre- 
sided at last week’s meeting, at which a general 
discussion of the lumber outlook took place. 
The annual election is on March 13. 

The Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Onondaga, Syracuse, on March 5. L. J. Lewis, 
of Palburn (Inc.) retires as president at that 
time. 

M. N. Cummings, Ottawa, president of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
was here last week attending a luncheon given 
by anthracite representatives to some of the 
Canadian coal merchants. 

Two wooden barges for the State barge canal 
have lately been built at Kingston, N. Y. They 
have a capacity of 1,000 tons each and are large 
enough for navigating the Great Lakes. An 
increasing amount of lumber has moved over 
the canal in the last few years, and it is making 
an important part of the westbound freight. 

The amount of dwelling house remodeling 
work to be carried on this spring will be large, 
judging by the inquiries received by the Weath- 
erbest Stained Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, 


N. Y. The company maintains a modernizing 
sketch department, and the inquiries received 
by it have about tripled during the last thirty 
days. 

The Great Lakes Lumber Co. has filed plans 
for the construction of a frame and iron build. 
ing for lumber storage at its yard, 2625 Dela- 
ware Avenue 

Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling have been add- 
ing to their lumber stocks lately by receipts of 
cypress, gum, birch and quartered oak, and re- 
port an increase in hardwood inquiries. 

Elmer J. Sturm, vice president of the Yeager 
Lumber Co., was a member of the grand jury 
during February. ; 

John Jacobs, of the Harris Lumber Co., has 
returned from a winter vacation in Florida, 

Visitors last week included: J. W. Wilson, 
C. L. Gray Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.; D, 
W. Watrous, Perfection Oak Flooring Co, 
Shreveport, La.; T. O'Connor, sales manager, 
Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C.: 
W. M. Nickey, Nickey Bros., Memphis; J, F, 
Ravenscroft, sales manager, Mt. Emily Lumber 
Co., LaGrande, Ore. 


Inquiries Plentiful; Prices Soft 


CINCINNATI, Ono, March 3.— More con- 
fidence with regard to the outlook for hardwood 
is shown this week among wholesalers and 
manufacturers. Inquiries are more frequent, 
and most of them are from eastern wholesalers, 
and not a few come from interior trim and 
furniture factories. There also are more in- 
quiries from automobile factories, but the ma- 
jority are for dimension, very few being for 
rough lumber. Sales to other buyers are spotty, 
and not very satisfactory. A few orders come 
from the railroads for small lots of oak, ash, 
gum and chestnut. Nearby furniture factories 
are taking mixed carlots of oak, chestnut, 
poplar and walnut, but buy mostly common and 
better plain white oak. Some flooring orders 
are being placed, but prices are soft and very 
unsatisfactory. Low grade oak, poplar and 
chestnut are being bought by the box factories, 
coffin plants and consumers in the panel trade. 
The export lumber trade is dull, though several 
firms report fair inquiry, and renewals of old 
contracts. 

There has been a slight improvement in de- 
mand for southern pine and cypress, and there 
is less price cutting on these, but Pacific coast 
woods are moving slowly. 


Louisville Outlook More Cheerful 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., March 2.—Things are look- 
ing somewhat brighter in Louisville, following 
announcement Feb. 27 of a 67 percent dividend 
to 22,000 depositors of the National Bank of 
Kentucky, closed since Nov. 17, amounting to 
more than $15,000,000; and announcement that 
the Louisville Trust Co. is planning a 30 per- 
cent payment to depositors, the combined de- 
funct corporations planning release of about 
$20,000,000, which should aid business and col- 
lections. The turn from winter to spring, with 
bright weather, and fair rains last week to relieve 
the drouth; and prospects of some better build- 
ing and remodeling are all aiding the situation. 
It is reported that Federal construction work 
in sight, on new postoffices etc., is resulting in 
more active figuring of millwork concerns, 1 
that considerable oak is to be used in such con- 
struction. 

Some of the local hardwood concerns have 
reported better releases on old orders, chiefly 
for the automotive trade, and better demand for 
low grades, moving largely to box plants. Such 
items as B poplar, No. 2 sap gum; FAS plain 
red gum, FAS red and white oak, wormy oak, 
common and better sound wormy chestnut, 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 75 and 76 
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walnut, including dimension, core _ stock, 
yeneers and plywoods, have all shown some ac- 
tivity. Small concerns in a number of instances 
report that they are doing a very fair amount 
of quoting, and getting some business. Large 
concerns report a gradual improvement in de- 
mand, but coming trom well scattered sources. 
There has been a somewhat better demand from 


planers. : 

Prices are very uncertain, and not very well 
established. Asking prices are about as follows 
on inch stock at Louisville ; Poplar, FAS, 
southern, $72; Appalachian, $80; saps and se- 
lects, southern, $45; Appalachian, $55; No. 1, 
southern, $32@35; Appalachian, $42; No. 2-A, 
southern, $27@28; Appalachian, $30@32; No. 
9-B, $20@21. _ Walnut, FAS, $220 ; selects, 
$145; No. 1, $75; No. 2, $32.50. Sap gum, 
plain, FAS, $37@40; common, $27@30; quar- 
tered, FAS, $52@53; common, $34@35. Red 
gum, plain, FAS, $75; common, $43 ; quartered, 
about the same as plain. Ash FAS, $65@70; 
common, $43@45. Cottonwood, FAS, $37@40 ; 
common, $28. Southern plain oak, red, FAS, 
55; common, $38. Southern plain white oak, 
FAS, $75@s80; common, $42. Appalachian red 
oak, plain, FAS, $65@70; common, $45. Ap- 
palachian white oak, plain, FAS, $80@90; 
common, $50; quartered, FAS, $120@125; 


The Story of 


[By Beverley Showalter Hills, 


First | was a nut hanging on a tree, having 
lots of fun rocking back and forth in the sun. 
Then one night I got so cold, the wind began 
to blow, and I had an awful fright as I felt my- 
self torn loose, hurled through the air and then 
fall to the ground, where I lay until a hapoy, 
chattering squirrel found me. It had all the 
food it wanted for that day, so dug a hole in 
the wet ground in a sandy, wet valley close to 
a bubbling spring. For a long while I lay cov- 
ered, and then something inside of me pushed 
up through the ground. Here I lived with my 
two or three hundred brothers and sisters. In 
my forty years I grew taller and stronger each 
year, getting all the sunshine and water I 
needed. 

Then a keen-eyed, tall, strong lumberman, 
by the name of Mr. Sam Showalter, I believe. 
came and cruised me. I'd love to live longer 
just so people could come here and say, “This 
is a real walnut tree not an ‘American walnut’ 
but a real genuine walnut tree like the old Vir- 
ginians used to burn for firewood.” 

I knew it was useless then to want to live 
with my brothers and sisters because | heard 
Mr. Showalter says I was a “dandy” and “he 
was going to buy me.” 

Then my owner at last sold me to this Mr. 
Showalter. I had been cruised many times be 
fore by men from all over the country, and 
they have tried to buy me, but never succeeded. 
I could tell by the look in his eyes that Mr. 
Showalter would buy me. He was a dandy, | 
tell you. 

Then in a few days I saw men coming to- 
wards me with axes and saws. I knew then | 
would be made into something useful. Then | 
was grubbed. I was not much hurt. Now, | 
was a long, straight veneer log, in place of a 
heautiful tree. 

I was then shipped to a mill where all my 
bark was taken off, then cut into several long 
straight pieces. Then I was put into a large 
air-tight steam vat, where I was kept 48 hours 
at the temperature of 250 degrees, never once 
getting any hotter or cooler. Here all my sap 
was boiled out. 

Then one afternoon a large city man inspec- 
tor came and cruised me again and bought me. 

Then I had a long ride on the train to Chi- 
cago. When I got there, I was taken out and 
piled in the yards. 

\fter about two weeks I was taken into the 
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common, $65@70; Southern quartered white 
oak, FAS, $110; common, $62@65. Southern 
quartered red oak, FAS, $85; common, $52.50. 
Sound wormy oak, $26@28. 


Auto Industry Best Buyer 


Boston, Mass., March 3.—Demand for hard- 
woods, although not yet active enough to be 
satisfactory, has improved in the last few days. 
Wholesalers admit that there is still a formid- 
able oversupply at the mills which tends to keep 
prices at their present low levels. Foreign cus- 
tomers are not contributing much to the volume 
of business. The automobile people are buying 
a little more freely. Spring business in flooring 
has not yet started. Plain white oak flooring 
is quoted: Clear, $76@$81.50; select, $53@ 
$56.50; No. 1, $383@$36.50. Very nice clear 
maple flooring is offered at $76.50@$78, and 
birch at $68@$72 for domestic, and $78 for 
Canadian. 

Announcement of the organization and plans 
of the Southern Oak Flooring Industries has 
aroused considerable interest among New Eng- 
land retailers, and they are eagerly awaiting the 
promised substantial benefits predicted for all 
branches of the trade handling oak flooring. 


a Walnut Tree 


Age 13 Years, Corydon, Iowa] 


factory and after a few weeks I was turned 
out into a beautiful bedroom suite. Then I 
was put on another train and rode to New 
York City. Here I was transferred into a large 
ship, where I was rocked back and forth again 
until I thought I would crack in two. 

After about two weeks we landed on the 
shores of England. Here I was taken by train 
again to London. When | arrived there I was 
taken to a large furniture store where I was 
put into a large window with a big sign saying: 
“For Sale, Genuine Imported Black Walnut 
Bedroom Suite, Very New—Solid Walnut— 
Price $4,000.” 

After I had been in the window a few days 
a millionaire came and bought me for his bride. 

I was then taken in an Austin truck to a very 
beautiful mansion where I was put into a lovely 
bedroom. 

Here I shall remain I suppose for the rest of 
my life. 

| tell you the man who bought me less than 
two years ago had some real good sense. 

Now this is the end of my story. 





Kilns for Mexican Manufacturer 


Mexico City, Feb. 28.—In order properly to 
dry the hardwoods it produces, the Cia Ma- 
derera Nieto y Ortega, prominent manufacturer, 
with plant near this city, is installing one of 
the late types of Moore dry kilns to season its 
hardwood lumber to the proper moisture con- 
tent desired by its trade. The kiln will also 
be used to dry Mexican pine and such other 
woods as this concern produces in small quan- 
tities. 

Because of the difficulties of properly air dry- 
ing their lumber, the larger Mexican hardwood 
and softwood manufacturers are installing mod- 
ern dry kilns to solve their drying problems. 
\mong other Mexican and Central American 
manufacturers using Moore dry kilns, which 
are manufactured by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
of Jacksonville, Fla., and North Portland, Ore., 
are the Bragmans Bluff Lumber Co., in Nic- 
aragua; Suchi Timber Co. and the Durango 
Lumber Co., in Mexico, and the Cia Andina de 
Maderas in Colombia. Engineers for the Moore 
company have engineered and built kilns in 
Argentina, Colombia, China, Canada, Cuba, 
Haiti, Isle of Pines, Mexico, Nicaragua, Philip- 
pine Islands, Uruguay, Russia, France and 
India. 
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MID-/TATES 


furnizhes a 


COMPLETE LINE 





_ 


THERE IS A VERY OBVIOUS AD- 
VANTAGE in receiving a complete 
stock of fence and fencing supplies 
in a single car. Mid-States dealers 
have this advantage and their choice 
is not limited in the least, for there 
are complete stocks and several dif- 
ferent styles of each article always 
carried and ready for shipment. 


Mid-States makes and distributes 


Adrian Stiff Stay Field, Poultry and 
Corral Fence 


Star Stiff Stay Field, Poultry and 
Corral Fence 


Ben Hur Wrap Stay Field, Poultry 
and Corral Fence 


Star Lawn Fence, Gates and Posts 


Star and Anderson Never-Sag Wood 
and Iron Gates 


Giant Never-Sag All-lron Gates 
Perfection Studded Tee Posts 
Rigid U Steel Posts 
Mid-States Nails and Staples 
Mid-States Barb Wire 
Six Types of Fence Stretchers 
Bale Ties 
Plain and Manufacturers’ Wire 
Metal Roofing and Siding 


. .. our ability to ship this complete 
line of farm necessities saves you 
freight costs, unloading costs, book- 
keeping expense and time .. . we 
can ship complete stock from our 
plants and fill-in orders from the 
warehouse nearest you in the short- 
est possible time. Each of the fol- 
lowing cities is a shipping point: 


Crawfordsville, Ind., Main Plant 
Adrian, Mich., Branch Plant 
Anderson, Ind., Branch Plant 
Des Moines, lowa, Warehouse 

Louisville, Ky., Warehouse 
Madison, Wis., Warehouse 


Ask our salesman about open terri- 
tory and the Mid-States merchan- 
dising plan. If our salesman does 
not call on you, wire for informa- 
tion to... 


MID-/TATES 
J TEEL and WIRE Co. 


CRAWFORD/JVILLE, IND. 


59 
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CI CALIFORNIA C3 





Sugar Pine 
California White Pine ({2*% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask | 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 














CI PACIFIC COAST Co 


Soft Old Growth 


YELLOW FIR 


UPPERS AND 


REDWOOD 


in Mixed Cars for 
Mill Shipment 


Here’s just the kind of service 
you need right now to balance 
your assortment of lumber items. 


IN FIR—You can order Flooring’ 
Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish’ 
Casing, Base, Moulding, etc’ 
BUT NO COMMON 


IN REDWOOD—Finish,Bevel 
Siding, Bungalow Siding, Ceil- 
ing,Flooring, Drop Siding Base, 
Casing, Moulding, Frames, Bal- 
usters, Gutter, Panels, Shop, 
Heavy Clears, Rail, Pickets, etc. 


Tike advantage of this 
service on your future 
orders. Get our quota- 
tions now. 


M.AWyman Lumber(o. 


908-9 White Bidg., SEATTLENVASH. 








BOOKS—BOOKS—B8COKS—Here’s the place 
to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Getting Most 


The thousand requests for information about 
the correct use of tools that are received every 
week by Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.) have 
convinced Vice President S. Horace Disston 
that popular interest in the subject was never 
greater than it is today. Three hundred and 
fifty thousand copies of the company’s “Disston 
Saw, Tool and File Book” had been distributed, 
and it decided to supplant this with a more 
complete treatise, which it has just issued under 
the title, “The Disston Saw, Tool and File 
Manual,” which contains 229 illustrations that 
make clear every point brought out in the text. 

This Manual instructs the tool user in the 
selection, use and care of saws, tools and files, 
showing every step necessary for doing accurate 
work. It instructs in the use and sharpening 
of hand saws of many types, compass saws, 
coping saws etc. It tells how to choose and 
use circular saws, how to put them on a ma- 
chine, how to refit or joint, set and sharpen 
them. There is also a chapter on the correct 
use of narrow band saws. The use and sharpen 
ing of. cabinet scrapers is also illustrated, as 
well as the use of gages, levels and other tools. 
One chapter covers different types of file and 
their uses. Hack saws have an entire section 
devoted to them, which tells how to select the 
right type and point of blade for any class of 
work, how to hold the work in the vise, and 
how to cut metals or other materials most 
efficiently, with minimum breaking or dulling 
of blades. 

That many important advances in saw manu- 
facture were achieved by Henry Disston & Sons 
(Inc.) is shown in a brief history of the saw 
industry that is also included in this Manual. 
The first crucible steel ever made in America 
was cast at the Disston factory in 1855; in 1906 
the company cast the first heat of electric tool 
steel in America, and in 1930 it introduced 
Carboloy fitted saws and knives. The first 
Disston hand saws were made 91 years ago, and 
Henry Disston invented the skew-back hand 
saw in 1874, while in 1924 it made the world’s 
largest wood-cutting saw, 110 inches in diam- 
eter, and in 1930 offer to the lumber industry 
its Double-Ball Invincible inserted-tooth 


saw. 
In the metal working industry, cutting 
methods were revolutionized by the introduc- 
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Out of Saws 


tion, in 1889, of the first 18-inch circular metal- 
cutting saw, a Disston product, and the first 
metal-cutting band saw was produced by the 
company in 1893. The first machine hack say 
blade ever made in America was produced jp 
1894 by Disston. The world’s largest metal. 
cutting saw, 110 inches in diameter, was 3 
development of 1929. The world’s larges 
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Facsimile of cover page of Disston Manual 


stone-cutting saw, 100 inches in diameter and 
having six diamonds set in each of its 180 teeth 
—a total of 1,080—was achieved by Disston in 
1904. 

“The Disston Saw, Tool and File Manual” 
will be sent by Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., on requgst. 


Planning Public Construction Work 


WasHincton, D, C., March 2.—Col. Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, has announced 
that the construction departments of 45 States 
are planning the expenditure of a total of 
$1,065,000,000 this year for State buildings and 
State highways. This total includes $212,600,- 
000 in buildings and $852,400,000 for highways, 
for which construction is either already author- 
ized or is contemplated in the administration 
programs now under consideration by State 
legislatures. 

Construction contemplated by the States will 
be paid for in part by unexpended balances 
from appropriations of previous years, in part 
by tax levies of the current year and in part 
by bond issues. In addition to these sources 
of funds, many States finance a part or all of 
their highway construction programs through 
the revenue from gasoline taxes, motor vehicle 
license fees and other similar sources. 

New York leads the States in construction 
planned, with a budget calling for the ex- 
penditure of $103,000,000 for highways and 
public buildings. California is second with 
$79,854,000, Louisiana third with $54,000,000 
and Illinois third with $52,000,000. 

The public building program for State and 
local governmental! units for 1931 in Indiana 
will approximate $25,000,000. The State's 
part of this program will be paid for from 
1929 balances. Indiana State-financed high- 
way work this year is estimated at $22,500,000 


The Iowa budget includes recommendations 
aggregating $2,073,000 for construction work 
while the State highway commission will 
have available this year about $30,000,000. 


expendi- 
buildings 


Of Louisiana's total estimated 
tures, about $4,000,000 is for publi 
and $50,000,000 for highways. 

Michigan's program calls for an expendi- 
ture of $5,717,000 for buildings and $27,000,000 
for highways. 

Massachusetts contemplates an expenditure 
of $11,582,000 in buildings, with about $30,- 
000,000 for highways. 

North Dakota is to construct a new capitol 
building to cost around $2,000,000, 

Ohio does not 
tures on 


contemplate large expendi- 
public buildings, but contemplates 
an expenditure of $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 on 
highways. 

Gov. Pinchot has recommended to the Penn- 
sylvania legislature an emergency appropria- 
tion of $14,000,000 for public works at Stat 
institutions, It is estimated that there will 
be available for road work in Pennsylvania 
during the next biennium a total of $58,000,- 
000 to $78,000,000. 

Rhode Island, the smallest of the States, 
contemplates a public building program of 
$2,525,000, while the 1931 highway program is 
fixed at $4,600,000. 

Texas has a public building program call- 
ing for $3,225,000, with a highway program 
of about $47,000,000, 


Virginia’s public building program for 1931 
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alis for about $3,750,000, while approxi- 
wer ae $10,000,000 will be spent for new high- 
— ‘and 38,000,000 for maintenance. 
ener States have programs of varying 
amounts, all calculated to aid the unemployed 
yo at the same time further public con- 
struction along various lines. 

On behalf of the President's committee, 
Chancellor Elmer E. Brown of New York Uni- 
versity, in a coast-to-coast radio address last 
night urged colleges and universities to build 
and repair to stimulate employment and _ busi- 
ness activity. Dr. 3rown emphasized the eco- 
nomic lifting power of building construction. 

The plea has been put forward with great 
urgency that universities, colleges and other 
non-profit institutions expand their building 
operations in this time of unemployment, 
said Dr. Brown. I wish to emphasize this 
plea. It is not often that good can be accom- 
plished in so many directions by a single un- 
dertaking. To erect a new building at this 
time is to take advantage of the relatively 
low cost of materials. It is to provide work 
for those Who would normally be employed 
and are now out of employment. It is to 
quicken the activity of all those industries 
which are tributary to building construction. 
It is to accentuate the upward turn from a 
period of distressful discouragement and in- 
activity. 

It is not only new construction in steel and 
stone and concrete that will have this effect, 
but those operations of repair and renova- 
tion which are always claiming attention 
even in the newest and most up-to-date in- 
stitutions, and in most of our educational! 
institutions are long overdue. 


. . 
Authoritative Work on Wood 
. . . 
Finishing 

Important though the processes of fabrica- 
tion of wood products are to the production of 
furniture pieces, the final success of an under- 
taking of this character is largely determined 
by the surface finish achieved. While both 
knowledge and skill derived from experience 
are essential to success in wood finishing, the 
developments in this field have been so numer- 
ous that now even the amateur craftsman may 
avail himself of materials and methods that 
simplify the operations and make success more 
certain. 

With a view to bringing together authentic 
information regarding materials and methods of 
wood finishing for the use of students and other 
craftsmen, A. C. Newell, professor of industrial 
arts, Illinois State Normal University, has pre- 
pared the book, “Coloring, Finishing and Paint- 
ing Wood.” 

The first two chapters in this book are de- 
voted to the preparation of wood and the re- 
maining fifteen chapters deal with materials and 
processes of finishing. The titles to these chap- 
ters will indicate in rather specific way the de- 
tailed manner in which the author has covered 
his field. The chapter headings are as follows : 
Wood-Stains and Water-Staining; Oil Stains; 
Spirit-Stains and Applying Stains; Chemical 
Stams; Colors and Wood-Stains; Dyes Useful 
as Stains; Coal-Tar Dyes and Their Use as 
Wood-Stains ; Wood-Fillers; Spirit-Varnishes : 
Enamels and Enameling; Oil or Oleoresinous 
Varnishes ; Lacquers—History, Uses and Com- 
position; Lacquer Finishes and Lacquer Tech- 
mc; and Paint and Painting. 

In substantially all chapters the author deals 
with his subjects in a historical manner, present- 
ing facts regarding the production of the vari- 
ous stains, varnishes, paints etc. so that the 
student may know the principles involved and 
their proper use. This manner of treatment is 
designed to excite the interest of the student 
at the same time that it lays the foundation 
for success in wood finishing. The work may 
be called technical only so far as technic is 
necessary to the proper performance of the 
Various operations incident to successful wood 
hnishing. “Coloring, Finishing and Painting 
Wood” is a book of about 420 pages, 5% inches 
by 9 inches, substantially bound in cloth. It 
1s supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
the publisher's price, $3.50 a copy, delivered. 
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Building Codes Committee 
Makes Recommendation 


In the sixth of a series of reports prepared 
by the building codes committee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have been presented, “Rec- 
ommended Minimum Requirements for Fire 
Resistance in Buildings.” The report is de- 
signed to serve as a guide in the preparation 
of ordinances covering building restrictions in 
the United States. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
recommendation may be expected to exert a 
powerful influence upon legislation throughout 
the country, lumbermen should obtain copies of 
it for study. It may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents 
a copy. 





Won't Let Small Fire Grow 


The quick action that ensures safety from the 
spread of the grass and bush fires which are 
sO numerous in the spring season is assured by 
having convenient the pack extinguisher shown 
in fire-fighting position on the back of the man 
in the little picture that accompanies this article. 
It can be rushed to the point of danger, and 
can give rapid action in shooting a_ strong 
stream of water for fifty feet 
in any direction. This outfit 
has been designed on _ the 
basis of a lot of experience. 
for it has been widely used 
and endorsed by the United 
States Government and State 
forest rangers for extin- 
guishing forest fires before 
they get out of hand, and 
has long been standard 
equipment on the motor- 
driven apparatus of many 
city and rural fire depart- 
ments. One feature of it, 
shown more clearly in the 
larger picture below, has 
made an especial appeal to 
them, which is the back- 
fitting curve, makes sure that when the outfit 
is strapped on it stays in place, so that the user 
may have his hands free and make his way 
through tight places, such as thick brush, up 
ladders or along roofs. The Indian is an in- 
expensive fire-fighting rig, for it uses only clear 
water, and may be quickly refilled by pail or 
from a stream or lake, for the fact that it has 
a large brass strainer makes certain that there 
will be no dirt allowed through to interfere 





Ready for ac- 
tion anywhere, 
tis this pack- 
tank and pump. 






BRASS 
PUMP 


5 GAL. TANK 
CURVED IN 
SHAPE 
WITH LARGE 
BRASS 
STRAINER 
AND BRASS 
COVER 


Nolte the back-fitting curve that keeps 
the tank in place; the user has both 
hands free 


with operation. Quick response to the need 
of the minute is assured by the absence of any 
leather packing or parts in the pump that might 
wear, the pump being entirely constructed of 
brass. The 5-gallon tank itself is lock seamed 
and soldered, and therefore durable, while the 
cover is of brass. The manufacturers of the 
Indian equipment make also an acid-type fire 
extinguisher, 5-gallon capacity with hand pump, 
called the Arrow, the installation of which often 
results in reduction in insurance rates. De- 
scriptive circulars of these proven outfits may 
be had by writing D. B. Smith & Co., Utica, 
N. Y. 
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Big Value 
Factory Stock 


Just notice the beautiful 
soft texture of the lumber 
shown onthe left. It’s very 
easy to work and“‘makes a 
hit” with the buyer who is 
seeking values. 

Klamath District is famed 
for it’s fine quality Cali- 
fornia White Pine timber. 
That's why buyers prefer 
to buy our 


SELECTS AND 
COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP AND BOX 


Write now for quotations 
on the stock you need to 
balance assortments. 


12” No. 2 Common 


Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 











“Heap Big” Facilities 
Back of 


SN h 
BAY Chief Chinook 
"Sy Two sawmills, planing 










+ mills, modern frame 
\4"\ factory, and 50 years 
Ay supply of high quality 


Pondosa 
Pine 
All window and door frames, lumber and 


mouldings bear Chief Chinook labels to 
aid your sales. 


CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lum- 
ber 150 M. per shift—box shook 1 car 
per shift—mouldings 1 car a week. 

Prompt shipment guaranteed! All 
transcontinental railroads to serve you. 








O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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ATTENTION 


Commission Firms 


Responsible British Columbia 
Red Cedar shingle manufac- 
turer is building high class dis- 
tributor organization. If in your 
opinion the shingle trade isn't 
being effectively covered in 
your territory, we suggest you 
get in touch with us. Strict con- 
fidence guaranteed. 


Approach through third party 
if you like. Unusual oppor- 
tunity offered firms or individ- 
uals who can meet our stand- 
ards. Address A. 161, care 


American Lumberman. 








Not JOHN SMITH but 
FRANK W. SMITH is the 


Seattle Buyer for Eastern Wholesalers! 


A Northwest lumberman for many years, he 
knows the mills and their lumber! Let him 


BUY YOUR ORDERS. 


FRANK W. SMITH 


1154 Stuart Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 














North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
Teseeed. High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, — feet MOULDINGS 
-h... - Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








— 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pace GRAND PRIZE 
icatsnmaniineeaeend 


Internationa! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes@ Tools 
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The Old Fashioned Winters 


When you got to go south to see snow, 
And you got to go north for the sun, 
Where it used to be twenty below— 
Well, I'll be a son-of-a-gun! 
1 knew men had altered a bit, 
That women had changed quite a lot, 
But I never had thought we would git 
The new kind of winters we got. 


We've made lots of rights out of wrongs, 
The things that we couldn’t we can, 
And now not a woman belongs 
To any particular man, 
They’re running saloons in a flat, 
Now a man can have any maid's kiss, 
Yet I never expected, at that, 
That I’d see such a winter as this. 


Yes, we’ve changed in a hundred of ways, 

The weather, the women, the men. 
I'd like to go back to the days 

Of the old-fashioned winters again, 
To the old-fashioned wife of the past, 

To the old-fashioned gentlemen, too, 
To the old-fashioned winters that last, 

At least till the winter is through. 


We See b' the Papers 


The country may be in low gear, but it is far 
from out of gas. 

March came in like a lamb, and will probably 
go out like a liar. 

The stock market is always having a sharp 
gain or a sharp pain. 

Another man whose income is falling off is 
the parachute jumper. 

Wholesalers say that stocks are low. 
of people have noticed it. 

A Paris paper predicts war with Germany in 
1932. If with, what with? 

About the only strike the country could stand 
right now is a gold strike. 

One thing is booming in our cities anyway, 
and that is the machine guns. 

They’ve just seized $200,000 worth of licker 
in Philadelphia. Who wouldn't? 

The tone of business is better, but the saxo- 
phone remains about the same. 

In Chicago it is advertised that saxophones 
have been “cut to the bone.” Well, find the 
saxophone, and it isn’t hard to locate the bone. 

Television by 1933, they say. Well, a fellow 
is safe for a couple of years yet. 

One thing that would help the automobile sit- 
uation would be second hand low. 

We are afraid all this Muscle Shoals matter 
is an attempt by someone to muscle in. 

The Butler incident appears to be closed but, 
alas, the lecture season will soon open. 

The congressional idea is not to make the 
country safe for democracy but for congressmen. 

Al Capone probably thought, “Let me spend 
my winters in Florida, and I care not where I 
spend my summers.” 

W. Zbyszewski, the new Polish consul, has 
just been given a welcome to Chicago, but there 
were no printers or proofreaders present. 

One objection to repealing the eighteenth 
amendment is that there wouldn’t be anything 
left for the candidates to straddle. 

A bill has been introduced in the Czecho- 
Slovakian parliament making bar bills uncol- 
lectible. We always supposed they were. 


“A hotel is just a big home on a large scale,” 
writes a hotel woman. People get that idea 
because the home has just become a hotel on a 
small scale. 


\ lot 


Another proof that the country has gone to 
the bow-wows: It is going to borrow a billion 
dollars, and doesn’t expect to have any trouble 
getting it. 

It has been found that it costs a man 4g 
cents a week to smoke a pipe. This does jo 
include the holes in the rugs or the scorches in 
the tablecloth. 

Thirty years ago a student at the University 
of Maine wrote the most stirring of all College 
songs. How many know his name? They 


remember only the man who rode to fame on it 


A new Colorado law requires a lapse of fiye 
days between the issuance of the marriage 
license and the performance of the ceremony. 
There should have been an amendment doing 
away with divorce, because a man who has fiye 
days to think it over certainly has no right to 
kick afterward. 


Random 


laming youth will never set the world on 
fire. 

Recently we went out to dinner and the 
hostess had simply outdone herself—especially 
on the roast. 

It is a good man who does what he’s told but 
doesn’t believe all he’s told. 

Yale students can now marry without losing 
their degrees. When a man marries he ought 
to be allowed to keep something. 

Fire Chief “Silent Mike” Corrigan, of Chi 
cago, spoke over WMAQ not long ago. What 
radio needs is more silent mikes. 

A congress of tramps will be held in Germany 
this summer. Sometimes we almost suspect that 
the United States already has one. 

Most of us act as if we thought the train 
should stop at just two stations—the one where 
we get on and the one where we get off. 

Ford advises women to stay at home. And 
then sells them a flivver. 

l‘irst the stairs caused the stiles; 
stvles caused the stares. 


then the 


My Friends 

| have had friends, and who has not? 
A few remembered, most forgot, 

A few I trusted who betrayed ; 

But there were other friends | made 
Who changed but little, if at all. 

Yes, there were some that I recall 

Not here among your gold and goods 
But back up yonder in the woods. 


There was a tree beside the road, 
There was a little brook that flowed, 
There was a trail I traveled home, 
There was a shanty in the gloam. 

The tree grew stronger with the years, 
The trail today as plain appears, 

The brook is flowing just as then, 

The shanty ’waits my feet again. 


This is the error that we make, 

The error that makes hearts to ache: 
We trust the friends that are most frail, 
Forget the friendly tree and trail. 

The brook will still be singing on 
When all your laughing friends are gone, 
The shanty will receive you, though 
Men have forgotten, long ago. 


So, friends who failed me, here’s farewell: 
I wish you neither heaven nor hell. 

Once having loved, I can not hate, 

And 1 have better friends who wait 

There is a tree beside the road, 

A brooklet that has always flowed, 

\ trail for me to travel home, 

\nd an old shanty in the gloam 
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EASTERN 
WHITE PINE 
(Pinus Strobus) 
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MADERA 
SUGAR PINE 


‘Pinus Lumbertiana) 


Most species of commercial woods have qualities 
which make them suitable for ordinary uses. Some have, 
however, additional outstanding: characteristics which 
fit them for particular purposes and cause them to be 
regarded as superior. 


All pine is not adapted to such highly specialized 
uses as the making of patterns, organ pipes, piano keys, 
scroll work, capitol decorations, carvings, and matches. 
Only pine which is free from pitch and uniformly soft 
is suitable for these purposes. 


Generally speaking pine must be tough textured 
if it is to successfully resist rot when exposed to 
weather, but in the true white pines of North America 
are found uniform softness of texture as well as dura- 
bility, and one may use them with equal success either 
in the making of musical instruments or for exterior 
decorations. 


Eastern white pine (Pinus strobus) has long been 
considered the premier among the pines. Its superior 
qualities were early recognized, and its reputation is 
world wide. 


Of the White Pines, the Forest Products 
tory, at Madison, Wisconsin, writes: 


Labora- 


“Among the trees classified as true white pines 
there are three very important, widely used woods: 
namely, Sugar Pine, Idaho White Pine, and Eastern 
White Pine. The mechanical, physical, and work- 
ing properties of these species are very similar. Their 
wood is soft, fine textured, light reddish-brown in 
color, and quite low in resin content. The sap- 
wood is thin and in color is yellowish-white. For 
most uses any one of these woods can be substi- 
tuted for the other with equally satisfactory results.” 


Madera Sugar Pine comes from the heart of 


Central California, where the tree is generally con- 


ceded to reach its very finest development, and is cut from a virgin. forest of old-growth 
timber, whose immense size makes possible very generous dimensions in all grades. Moreover, 
it is manufactured and cured by time-proven processes which greatly enhance its value. 


Madera Sugar Pine, like Eastern White Pine, i 


is superior for all purposes for which Pine 


is adapted, and is enjoying a growing preference in all markets. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, Pager 


this series of letters 


Madera, 
Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
in the American Lumberman, and 





to all users of pine lumber, 
he Madera Sugar Pine Co., 


will be available to any ene interested. 
































Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy —~ 
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Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


‘Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 





YMAIL COUPON NOW 
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Portable Edger Reduces Costs 


Increases Small-Mill Output, Saves in 


Profitable handling of small logs is made 
possible by the methods of sawing for which 
the portable rip machine and edger shown in 
the accompanying drawing was planned. The 
equipment, designed by J. H. Miner, of Mer- 
idian, Miss., is the result of 50 years’ experi- 
ence with small mills and has been giving sat- 
isfactory service for eight years. The small 
mill finds this edger especially attractive be- 
cause it is self-contained, can be moved quickly, 
and can be driven from the rear wheel of a 
truck, requiring only about five horsepower. 
It also offers great possibilities in the salvag- 
ing of damaged stock, to retail yards and others. 

The use of two saws in breaking down small 
logs means that the logs need be turned but 
once, so that there is a gain of at least 40 
percent in the output, as compared with that 
possible when lumber is edged on the carriage, 
and some plants have reported a doubling of 
their output, with no more expense than a few 
gallons of gascline. Another advantage is that 
when logs are broken down on this edger, only 
two thin slabs are taken off by the first cut, 
and so it is often possible to obtain center 
boards that are 2 inches wider than could be 
secured by taking off four slabs on the carriage. 
The edger is built for mills sawing up to 25,000 
feet daily, with three saws. 

Good manufacture was one of the main aims 
in designing the equipment. The feed rolls are 
saw-tooth cut, and the two pressure rolls are 
1'4 inches in diameter, and enable the user to 


Kerf and Gives Wider Center Board, 


feed even warped lumber. The spur roll gy 
the side rail keeps the straight edge of boar 
up to it, and the rear straight-edge has ty, 
spur rolls that lead every board straight. Th 
saw guides are sturdy and are close up to th 
cut, so that there is no splintering of dry lyn. 
ber. The result of this excellent constructig 
is that the manufacturer is able to guarante 
that every piece handled up to 4 inches thie 
will be edged straight. 

The distance between the saws is adjusty 
by means of a shift lever that runs to the cen 
ter of the mandrel, so that it moves easily, |; 
will take 14% inches wide, and a 26-inch boar( 
will pass between the standards. The saws ca 
be set to a fraction of an inch apart, and there. 
fore permit saving in re-manufacturing dry lum 
ber, and this is a feature that will please thos 
who wish to reclaim damaged lumber by trim. 
ming off imperfections and raising the grade 
Sawing can be as close as 1x1-inch, so that 
the small mill may work up its edgings, int 
furring or pickets. The saws supplied for a 
tractor mill are Simonds 2% or F, and 12- o 
13-gage may be applied, such thin saws reduc- 
ing the amount of kerf, and also the power used 
to drive the equipment. A good feature of the 
equipment is that there is no bridge tree and thy 
saws may be quickly changed, without disturb. 
ing the bearings, by sliding out the mandrels 


The fact that a protected trim saw may be at- 


tached to the rear table, and will cut smoot! 
and square, will appeal to many possible users 


Rear straightedge (9) has two C 
spur rolls (C-C) that lead every 


board STRAIGHT, spur roll (C) on 


the side rail (B) keeps the straight . 
edge of boards) up to it. The two Sy 
pressure rolls are 4% inch, suffi- we 


cient to feed warped jumber. 


rolls saw tooth cut. 






1] 


Sturdy guides (19) are high up to the ‘ 


Feed 





Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 


cut, prevent splintering dry lumber, 12- 
gauge Simonds saws cannot spread and 
save in saw-kerf. Shift lever is to the 
CENTER of the mandrel, moves easily, 7 
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These FACTS may help you obtain 


$2—$6 MORE PROFIT DAILY 


from each building supply 
truck you operate 


our truck operation may hold the key to substan- 
¥ tially increased profits for your business as a whole. 

Time-and-money-saving methods which may help 
you increase your profits by improving your service, 
and by cutting your truck costs, have been disclosed by 
a nation-wide, impartial survey of truck operation in 
delivery of building materials. 

The survey-report illustrated here “boils down” into 
easy-to-read form, methods used by successful building 





Selection of General Motors Trucks exactly suited to 
your work in power, speed and strength is made certain 
by the completeness of this great line. It provides 18 
different models and 59 wheelbases—with a large range 
of tire and wheel equipment. 

Designed and constructed with a sound knowledge of 
the requirements of your industry, these trucks offer you 
today’s outstanding values—General Motors Values! 


Make use of this complete, valuable service. Tele- 


THE COST OF LOST TIME 


Following are annual fixed costs on a typi 
ga ica 
3-ton building supply truck: wae 


Interest on Investment 

Depreciation (20%) 
axes : 

License 
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These charts, taken from the survey-report, partially indicate the many and varied subjects covered, 
and the interesting way in which the facts are presented. 


supply firms all over the country: 


1) To improve delivery service—thereby obtaining 
new and profitable volume; 


2) To reduce truck costs substantially. 


Supplying this practical information is only one part 
of the service which General Motors Trucks provide. 
Helping you make immediate and profitable use of the 
facts in your present truck operation is another part. 
Providing good, 6-cylinder trucks exactly suited to your 
work—and real aid in getting full, profitable service out 
of them during their entire lives—is a third part. 


ENERAL Morors 


phone your nearby General Motors Truck representa- 

tive today—now! 
The convenient coupon will bring you a copy of the 

survey-report without cost or obligation. Mail it now. 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY. 
Dept. 289, Pontiac, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Please send, without cost or obligation. a copy of “New 
Profits in Delivering Building Materials.” 


NE. ois 6 bo DDS DOSES SOERSTAES PERSE OREREEEDOEESS O04 256504600:60 004882 


Pes oe Sk HERE A KR LERR EERE ORREDEEACENEEAREED READE RO RRO 











GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. 
(Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 


GM ‘TrRucKS 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHEs. CENER, 
Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in over 2000 principal Mor, L 
citiesand towns. (Time payments financed through Yellow Man- v ORs 


ufacturing AcceptanceCorporation plan,at lowest available rates.) 
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PHILIPPINE 


woop 
Genuine Mahogany 
Teak 
Spanish Cedar 


In excellent sizes and at good prices 
instantly available from our yards. 


For literature, prices, samples, write 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 


218 East Avenue, Long Island City, New York 
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Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
handle ~ £,. of 

Ocean Freight = 3f°aiount Grate. 
Commercial Credits 

Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











A New Book 


~~ r e e 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places: at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction, 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
2s accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 

While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semt-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN - 
431 So. Dearborn St. | CHICAGO, ILL 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb. 28.—Reports from the various commit- 
tees in charge of the recent convention of the 
Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
occupied most of the regular session of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen's Club yesterday. Cory- 
don Wagner, chairman of the general commit- 
tee, reported all accounts settled and the ex- 
penditures well within the budget. President 
Phil Garland read several letters praising the 
arrangements for the convention, and added 
his personal thanks to all committee members 
who did so much to make the affair one of the 
most successful ever held in the Northwest. 
Resolutions of thanks by the club were also 
adopted. Discussion of the unemployment sit- 
uation in Tacoma and other matters of gen- 
eral interest closed the meeting. 

The lumber exhibit arranged by the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club for the retailers’ conven- 
tion has been open to the general public for 
the last week, and has attracted great interest. 
The exhibit is said to be one of the most 
complete ever gathered together. 

The dissolution of the intercoastal lumber 
conference has left local shippers uncertain 
as to the rates to the Atlantic coast. The 
present rate of $11 is still officially in effect 
for March, but reports of space offered at 
lower quotations are already being received 
here. A rate war between many of the lines 
handling lumber is expected. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 
during January totaled 47,288,327 feet, a gain 
of 7,000,000 feet over the December movement. 
Door shipments during January were 60,788, 
of which more than 50,000 went to the United 
Kingdom. The water movement of box shook 
totaled 2,514 tons, and of wood pulp 2,580 
tons. 

More than a ton of food was obtained for 
Tacomans in distress by a concert given Feb. 
24 by the Loyal Legion band. Each member 
of the audience contributed at least a pound 
of food, the only admission charged. The Four 
Il. band will give a series of these concerts in 
different parts of the city. 

Announcement that the Tacoma Veneer 
Co.’s local plant, which has been shut down 
since the middle of December, will resume 
operations next week was made yesterday by 
Manager Phil Garland. The mill will operate 
for the time being on a single shift basis, and 
will give employment to about a hundred men, 


Spokane, Wash. 


Feb. 28.—The Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., 
Omak, Wash., has been granted a milling-in- 
transit rate by the Great Northern. dé ©. 
Biles, president of the firm, said: “The de- 
cision is of great importance to our firm. It 
will allow us to operate more steadily, since 
it will permit us to bring in different grades 
of pine lumber to balance up grades, and to 
keep the factory fully supplied.” The firm 
will now ‘be able to bring raw lumber from 
Coast points, Bend and Klamath Falls, Ore., 
and even northern California, to Omak for 
remanufacturing and continued shipment east, 
with but 2% cents per 100 pounds additional 
over the rate from the point of origin to east- 
ern points. The Biles-Coleman company is now 
engaged in manufacturing some 3,000 window 
and door frames for the new Federal Treasury 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

At today’s noon meeting of Hoo-Hoo, Fred 
Syverson, general chairman of the 1931 Com- 
munity Chest campaign, reported that the 
quota for the city had been exceeded. R. H. 
Moorehouse, of Chicago, secretary National As- 
sociation of Wood Box Manufacturers, ad- 
dressed the forty-five members at the lunch- 
eon, and complimented the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club on its activity in promoting the use of 
wooden boxes. Mr. Moorehouse formerly was 
Pacific coast manager for the association. The 
principal speaker at the meeting was Harper 
Joy, of the Ferris & Hardgrove Investment 
Co., of Spokane, who gave an interesting talk 
on circuses. 

Sixty Spokane lumbermen were told in no 
uncertain terms last Wednesday night in the 
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Silver Grill by Alton J. Hager, Lansing, Mich. 
that most of their troubles were due to them. 
selves. Mr, Hager stopped off here en route 
home after attending the Western Retailerg 
convention in Tacoma. KE. Lee Smith, Snark of 
the Spokane Hoo-Hoo chapter, presided anq 
introduced James Brown of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co., who in turn introduced Mr, Ha- 
ser. Both Mr. Hager and Mr. Brown are Past 
Snarks of the Universe, the highest Hoo-Hoo 
office. 

George Peterson, of Babb, Mont., is estab- 
lishing a tie cutting camp on the J. W. Swan- 
son Lumber & Logging Co.’s holdings at Gate- 
way. He has a large order and says he may 
cut all summer. 

Managers of the yards of the F. R. Wood- 
bury Lumber Co. held a meeting in its offices 
at Okanogan, Wash., Sunday, Feb. 15, having 
dinner with their wives at the Caribou Inn 
afterward. Those in attendarce were Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Manke, Pateros; Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Miller, Brewster; Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Baker, 
Okanogan; Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Zweisler, Omak: 
Mr. and Mrs. E. FE. Stucker, Tonasket; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Lemay, Oroville; Mr. and Mrs 
George B. Parks, Okanogan. 


Portland, Ore. 


Feb, 28 Export business continues to show 
gradual improvement, and the domestic de- 
mand is at least holding its own. China is 
in the market for considerable Douglas fir, 
but of a low grade that, it is said, is to be 
used for the same purposes for which that 
country formerly bought merchantable. Japan 
during the last several days has shown more 
interest in squares than for several months. 
Europe is taking some fir, but South America 
is practically out of the market for the time 
being. 

Some logging camps in this district are now 
in operation, and others will resume March 1. 
The Eastern & Western Lumber Co.'s opera- 
tions in Clackamas County will get under way 
again in a few days, after an extended shut- 
down, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Feb. 28.—San Francisco January building 
permits were $1,831,083. This is $400,000 more 
than for January, 1930. Small homes, apart- 
ments and general repairs make up 90 percent 
of the work. 

State and municipal building programs in 
the Bay region are maturing with more haste 
than is usual with such projects. 


ted tape is 


being cut to get projects under way. The 
industrial building normally expected at this 
time is not yet under way. For residential, 


say some distributors, there is a better than 
normal demand. Lumber prices have not 
stiffened. 

Before the present California legislature are 
new measures as well as amendments to ex- 
isting statutes, all of which are of vital im- 
portance to every member of the building in- 
dustry. Approximately 55 bills pertain either 
directly or indirectly to the building industry. 
Of these, three are of greatest interest. They 
are: The amendments to the contractors’ li- 
cense law; amendments to the mechanics lien 
law, and the “notice of intention to build” 
measure, 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


March 2.—The Alamogordo chamber of com- 
merce has filed a protest against the creation 
of a primitive State park and wild life pre- 
serve of 3,240 acres in the Sacramento moun- 
tains of Otero County, east of Alamogordo, 
declaring that 400,000,000 feet of the finest 
timber in New Mexico is involved, needed in 
the operations of the Southwest Lumber Co. 
Louis Carr, president, which has operated in 
that region for thirty-two years. 

A new lumber manufacturing operation in 
the Ruidoso region, northeast of Alamogordo, 
is begun by R. A. Brannon and W. Crowe, who 
have bought a block of timber on the Thatcher 
and Everhart estate. The White sawmill, in 
the White mountain area, has been opened to 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


supply building material for new construction 
in the Ruidoso recreation area, 

Fred H. Herbert, manager Breece Lumber 
& Supply Co. for the last five years, has re- 
signed to become secretary of the New Mexico 


Finance Corporation. He is succeeded by R 
N. Atkinson, who entered the employ of the 
George E. Breece Lumber Co. at its general 


offices, in March, 1921. 


Boston, Mass. 


Marci The orders for North 
pine from New England customers do not in- 
crease either in number or importance, and 
the tone of the market is far from firm. Nar- 
row edge may be bought this week for $44@45, 
put as much as $47.25 is asked for nice lumber 


Carolina 


from some well known band mills. Whole- 
salers here handling cypress agree that this 
once popular lumber is moving very siowiy, 


and that the range of prices is still very wide. 
Current Idaho white and Pondosa 
pines is of quite slender bulk, and quotations 
ire being shaded. 

c. K. Ferry of C. S. Ferry & Son (Inc.), 
Pittsfield, has returned to his home after un- 
dergoing an operation at the Cleveland Medi- 
cal Clinic in Ohio. 

Harold S. Lake, son of Everett J. Lake, for- 
mer governor of Connecticut, has been elected 
president of the Hartford Lumber Co., Hart- 
ford, succeeding his father, who now becomes 
chairman of the board of directors. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


business in 


March 2.—The winter has been one of the 
mildest on record, but good weather has had 
no favorable effect on lumber demand. After 


showing an inclination to become more active, 


the market became quite dull two weeks ago, 
and has been growing weaker. Inquiries are 
fewer, and they indicate that price is what 


will produce the orders. Southern pine finish 


is off $1 to $2, and other items are softer. Sap 
and red gum, also oak, are off $1 to $2. West 
Coast woods remain quiet. No. 3 cross ties 


are off 5 cents. Railroad orders are small and 
for immediate needs only. 


Chas. W. Spiess, vice president Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., was elected a director of the 
Business Men's Association of South St. Louis 
last Wednesday. 

T. J. Moss, chairman of the board of the 
T. J. Moss Tie Co., and Mrs. Moss are home 
from a trip to the Florida resorts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jos. L. Werner are spending 


several weeks at Miami, Fla., and other points. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March Sales and shipments of northern 
pine surpass those for a year ago, while pro- 
duction is less than half what it was in 1930 
up to March 1, and prices therefore continue 
firm. Mill stocks are in good shape, most 
manufacturers report. The slackening down 
of production is regarded as a guaranty that 
prices are likely to remain firm; they insure 
a satisfactory margin of profit. There are 
few if any special offerings. 

In January, 529 retail yards in the 
Federal Reserve district sold 3,558,000 board 
feet, as compared with 4,145,000 board feet 
sold in December, and 4,862,000 in January a 
year ago. At 500 retail yards in the district, 
stocks totalled 76,552,000 feet at the end of 
January, 1931, 70,531,000 feet at the end of 
December, and 85,785,000 feet at the end of 
January, 1930. For 529 yards, total sales dur- 
ing January amounted to $1,056,300, as com- 
pared with $730,800 last December, and $1,527,- 
600 during January a year ago. Accounts and 
notes vutstanding at 529 yards at the end of 
last January totalled $3,284,400, at the end 
of last December, $3,526,100, and at the end 
of January, 1930, $3,550,300. Cash collections 
last January totalled $655,900, as compared 
With $809,100 for last December, and $856,900 
for January, 1930. 

Some creosoted white cedar posts are mov- 
Ing at present, together with non-treated 
Posts, but there has been no great activity in 


ninth 





the pole market recently. Production has 
been greatly curtailed this winter because of 
the tie and pulpwood market situation. 

T. S. Whitten, formerly general manager of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., at Virginia, 
was a recent visitor in Minneapolis. He now 
has a similar position at Burns, Ore., also 
with the Edward Hines interests. 


Herman A. Olson, formerly with the Certain- 
Products Corporation, has joined the 
forces of the National Gypsum Co., of Chi- 


teed 

Cagzo. 
Shreveport, La. 

March 2.—A week of bad weather has slowed 


up production considerably. It has been 
pecially difficult to get into low places to get 


es- 


heavy logs, and business in ‘oil field timbers 
has been hampered quite a bit. East Texas 
has had an unusual boom on account of the 


great oil strike around Kilgore. A large num- 
ber of new yards have been put in there, and 


the amount of lumber that has been delivered 
by truck from Arkansas and Louisiana mills 
is surprising. Demand from the North and 
East has been exceptionally slow. Orders for 
straight cars of shiplap, center matched and 
No. 2 dimension have been very few. Yet 
mills are receiving some orders from points 
in Kansas and northern Oklahoma, where 
Douglas fir had almost entirely replaced 
southern pine for the last few years. South- 
ern pine prices in general have declined dur- 
ing the last month. 


It is just as hard as ever to get orders for 
hardwoods, and prices are very low and un- 
satisfactory. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Mareh 2.—R. H. Laftman, former general 
manager of the Bogalusa Paper Co., who re- 
signed the first of the year, was given a genu- 
ine surprise by the employees of the Bogalusa 
Paper Co. last week, when he was presented 
with the finest sterling silver coffee and tea 
set that could be purchased in New Orleans. 
Mr. Laftman and his family are sailing for 
Sweden, where they will visit relatives and 
friends, and other European countries. Mr. 
Laftman has not announced his future plans, 
not yet having decided upon several offers 
which have been made him. 

Mrs. Bradley Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y., was 


presented with a basket made of pine needles 
and filled with native lilies and other wild 
flowers by the pupils of the third grade at 
the high school, when she attended their 
Washington Day program. Mrs. Goodyear 
greatly admired the gift and expressed her 
sincere appreciation of it. 

* _ 

Birmingham, Ala. 

March 2.—Market conditions as a_ whole 


show no improvement in Alabama. 
have been heavy, and 


Shipments 
mill order files are bet- 
ter filled. Mill assortments are satisfactory. 
Logging and milling conditions are excellent, 
and weather conditions the entire winter have 
been satisfactory. Labor is plentiful and rea- 
sonable in cost. The price structure crumbled 
again last week. Most mills have offered bar- 
gains in every item manufactured. No. 3 
flooring, 1x3- and 4-inch, is $6; S2S&CM 1xé6- 
inch No. 3, $7@8 according to working; ship- 
lap No. 3, 1x8-inch, $8; S4S 1x8- and 10-inch, 
$8.50@9; No. 2 flooring, 1x3- and 4-inch, is 


$11; 6-inch, $12; 8-inch and wider, $13.50, and 
No. 1 & C, 1x3-, 4- and 6-inch are $23@25, 
With all patterns of drop siding the same 
price. Shiplap was the same as last week. 
B&better finish is $26@30, and occasionally 
some 1x12-inch S4S sells at $40. Longleaf 


dimension 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch, No. 2 is $13, and 


No. 1, $17@18; but 2x10- and 12-inch com- 
mand a better price. Dropping grade of 1x3- 
and 4-inch flooring, as well as 1x6-inth: sid- 


ing, brought $17, mill base. Small timbers 
range around $15, whereas $19 was the price 
thirty days ago. Railroad and car stocks are 
bringing fair prices, but demand is poor. 

The demand for western woods has been 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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THE IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
WINDOW FRAME MACHINE 


is all the machinery you need to turn 
out complete window frames. This 
compact, reliable machine is a com- 
bination of pulley mortiser, pocket cut- 
ter and variety saw table all in one. No 
need to waste time and labor carrying 
lumber from one machine to another. 
Do all the work on this one machine— 
The Improved Phillips Window Frame 
Machine—and do it better, quicker and 
more profitably. Let us prove this to 
you. 


ATLAS 














Increase Your Business 
For 1931 


with Wolverine Chemi- 
cal Toilets and Septic 
Tanks—Live Lumber 
Merchants are cashing in 
on this line for resorts, 
farm homes, suburban 
homes, schools, camps, 
etc.—A live proposition 
is open to live, wide 
awake lumber merchants. 


Write for dealer propo- 
sition today. 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
1000 Main St., LANSING, MICH. 


WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 














Booklet mailed on request. 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 


of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 





M. R. Campbell, of the Campbell Lumber Co., 
Tullahoma, Tenn., was in Chicago on Thursday 
and Friday of last week, and visited local lum- 
bermen. 

Eugene R. Schwartz, of the Charles L. 
Schwartz Lumber Co., Naperville, Ill, was in 
Chicago Tuesday on business, and called at local 
lumber offices. 

M. Gardner, of Portland, Ore., a dealer in 
West Coast timberlands, was a visitor in Chi- 
cago this week, and called on some of his 
friends in the trade. 


Arthur B. Ransom, of Nashville, Tenn., head 
of the Ransom Hardwood Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Monday to call on his local sales agent, 
the Nat F. Wolfe Lumber Co. 

Tom Coppock, of the S. P. Coppock & Sons 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Fort Wayne, Ind., well 
known hardwood yard operator, called on 
friends in the lumber trade in Chicago Tuesday. 

Fred C. Gardner, of Indianapolis, Ind., treas- 
urer of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufactur- 
ers, has been re-elected vice president of the 
Columbia Club, one of the largest clubs in that 
city. 

W. L. Godley and W. H. Abbott, Chicago 
representatives of the Pickering Lumber Co. 
and the M. J. Wallrich Land & Lumber Co., 
respectively, were together on an automobile 
trip to Davenport and Dubuque, Iowa, and other 
cities along the Mississippi River, this week. 

T. G. Hawkins, jr., formerly vice president 
of the Cady Lumber Corporation at McNary, 
Ariz., but more recently engaged in some deal- 
ings in Mexican mining claims, was in Chicago 
early this week visiting some of his “old stamp- 
ing grounds.” He was on his way to Europe, 
and expects to spend considerable time in 
Russia. t 

The Furniture Club of America has appointed 
William C. Gorgas executive secretary and 
Henry Rhode manager of the club, with head- 
quarters in the American Furniture Mart in 
Chicago, according to an announcement by A. 
F. Lilley, the president of the organization. 
The new appointments follow the resignation of 
George W. Rowell, jr., as secretary-manager. 

G. W. Jones, of Appleton, Wis., head of the 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., stopped in Chicago 
last Saturday, on his way to the South, for a 
conference with A. H. Ruth, his company’s 
sales representative in the Chicago territory. 
Mr. Jones was accompanied by his wife, and 
from here they went to Tampa, Fla., for a visit. 
They expect to spend about a month in the 
South, visiting other cities in Florida and 
nearby States. 

Cornelius A. Hofheins, of Watertown, N. Y., 
one of the organizers of the old Transfer Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., now the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y., ob- 
served his fifty-second wedding anniversary 
Feb. 27 at his home in Watertown. Mr. Hof- 
heins is the firm’s special representative in 
northern New York, and his son, Franklin A. 
Hofheins, now is president of the company and 
also is Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo. 

A. Trieschmann, of Crossett Watzek Gates. 
Chicago, has been spending a week or so in 
Arkansas, calling at the mills of the Fordyce 
Lumber Co. at Fordyce and the Crossett Lum- 
ber Co.. at Crossett, and visiting old friends. 
Mr. Trieschmann, who has covered considerable 
territory in lumber production and distribution 
centers since the first of the year, is optimistic 
as to the future of the lumber industry, for he 
finds the trend definitely upward, although the 
improvement will be rather slow. 


V. J. Euler, of Chicago, president of the V. J. 
Euler Lumber Co., spent the latter part of last 





week in Wisconsin, visiting his mill at Elcho, 
and at Hiles. He reports that the men are com- 
ing out of the woods unusually early this year, 
due partly to a determination on the part oj 
manufacturers to bring out fewer logs because 
of the poor market, and partly to the handicap 
of so much mild weather, which has made log- 
ging operations difficult. The work was brought 
to an end more than two weeks earlier than 
customary, he said. 





Names Chicago Sales Representative 


The Hodge-Hunt Lumber Co., of Hodge, La, 
has completed arrangements for its exclusive 
representation in the Chicago area by the Cun- 
ningham Lumber Co., 612 North Michigan 
Avenue, according to an announcement made 
this week. Although C. B. Cunningham’s youth- 
ful appearance seems to belie the possibility of 
his many years of experience in manufacturing 
hardwood flooring, molding and lumber, the 
trade in the vicinity of Chicago is well aware 
of his broad knowledge of, and intimate con- 
tact with, manufacturing conditions and dis- 
tribution problems. 

For years the Hodge-Hunt company has en- 
joyed an enviable reputation for its ability to 
provide mixed cars of oak and beech flooring 
of all types, oak, sap gum, red gum and yellow 
pine moldings, finish and trim and cedar close 
lining as well as hardwood and yellow pine lum- 
ber; but now with the establishment of this 
direct and efficient Chicago connection, the 
company believes that it will be in a_ better 
position than ever to supply its wholesale and 
yard trade in Chicago and northeastern IIlinois 
and the Calumet district of Indiana. 





Cypress Company Effects Officers 


PALATKA, FLa., March 2.—At the annual 
election of the Wilson Cypress Co. at its offices 
here recently, C. R. Macpherson was re-elected 
president and general manager. The other of- 
ficers are: Vice President, A. M. Rust, of 
Saginaw, Mich.; secretary, A. A. Corcoran, of 
Palatka; treasurer, R. B. Wilson, of Portland, 
Me.; assistant secretary and sales manager M. 
Calvit, of Palatka. C. G. Grimm, of Palatka, 
was re-appointed plant superintendent, and Roy 
Baptist, of Hines, Fla., was re-appointed logging 
superintendent. 

The Wilson company’s plant elosed down 
Feb. 2, but Mr. Calvit announces that a “nice 
run of orders” for its fine quality of tidewater 
red cypress has enabled the officials to plan on 
resumption of operations March 16, in order to 
maintain this company’s schedule of keeping al- 
ways on hand a well-assorted stock of 40,000,000 
feet or more. 





A Profitable Year, 1930 


Cash assets of $15,001,456 are shown by the 
December 31, 1930, financial statement of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago, 
it was announced this week by President James 
S. Kemper. This is an increase of more than 
$3,300,000 or 28.9 percent over the previous 
year. Net cash surplus is over $2,100,000 im 
addition to which there is a voluntary reserve 
for contingencies of $1,000,000. 

Earnings of the company for 1930 amounted 
to $2,657,014, an increase of 15.2 percent over 
1929. Of this amount $2,283,866 was return 
to policyholders in dividends, $100,000 added to 
voluntary reserves, and $273,148 put into net 
surplus. 

Premium income of the company and its as- 
sociated interest, the American Motorists’ In- 
surance Co., for 1930 was over $16,700,000, as 
compared with $1,700,000 in 1921 an increase 0 
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$15,000,000, or 880 percent. In commenting on 
the statement Mr. Kemper said: 

The investment results of the company 
were on the whole satisfactory, showing as 
they did a net appreciation of more than 
$25,000 in market value of invested assets. 
This was in addition to our interest income 
and other banking profits of $416,334. It has 
always been the opinion of our board of 
directors that the funds of this mutual in- 
surance Company Were trust funds in the 
highest sense of the word, and that thought 
has been the foundation of our investment 
policy. It is very gratifying therefore to the 
poard, and I am sure to all policyholders, 
that our investment results in a year like 
1920 have been so satifactory. 


Cash dividends returned to policyholders since 


organization of the company in 1912 total 
$10,220, 988, 





Practices What He Preaches 


New OrveEANsS, La., March 2.—Evidence that 
lumber dealers still practice what they preach 
and have confidence enough in wood to use it 
in their own fine homes is given by H. L. Ross, 
president of the Griswold Lumber Co., retailer, 
whose new Colonial type 4-bedroom home was 
built of that material. Mr. Ross also gave the 
example of building when prices are at low 
ebb, incurring a minimum investment. A view 
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Colonial residence of H. L. Ross built of wood 


of his home is given. The building is entirely 
of frame, with a careful selection of species to 
use them to best advantage. The sills are red- 
wood, treated with creosote against termite in- 
festion and damage; siding is of 94-inch red- 
wood ; floors downstairs of oak; interior trim of 
shortleaf southern pine; exterior trim of cy- 
press ; service rooms downstairs of pine; all sub- 
floors of pine; stairs of oak and mahogany; 
and upstairs floored with B&better 85 percent 
heart pine (heart rift). 

Structural features followed the usual high 
class building practices. The framing etc. are 
of longleaf pine, with diagonal sheathing, brac- 
ing of each stud etc. The attic of the residence 
is finished with Beaver board ceiling and the 
floor in pine. It contains a large cedar closet 
lor storage. The residence is located in Metry 
Club Gardens, one of the newest and most ex- 
clusive sections. 





Appointed New Sales Representative 


St. Louts, Mo., March 2.—The Schierman 
Lumber Co. has been appointed the sales repre- 
sentative, in this territory, for the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co. and the Homochitto Lumber Co., 
the local trade has been informed by C. E. 
Klumb, of Brookhaven, Miss., general sales 
manager of the two manufacturing companies, 
who in a letter announces that “Bill” Schierman 
has just been visiting the companies’ mills in 
the South to become thoroughly acquainted with 
their various products. The territory which he 
will serve includes also East St. Louis, II. 

The two manufac turing interests offer a com- 
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plete line of southern forest products, including 
a fine quality of original growth longleaf pine 
from mills at Sumrall and Hattiesburg, Miss., 
and soft Mississippi shortleaf from the Bude 
plant; the latter plant also includes a band mill 
unit cutting fine-textured hardwoods. In addi- 
tion, at Hattiesburg this organization operates 
a box and crate factory, naval stores operation, 
and piling and pole department. 





Belly Ache and Apple Sauce 


A call for help from the midst of the snow- 
clad Sierra, or the start of a winter-bound ro- 
mance, was hinted in a telegram received at the 
office of the U. S. Forest Service at San Fran- 
cisco, which read, “SISTER ELSIE FREEZE 


OUT BELLY ACHE SPRINGS HOLY 
JIM LIVE YANKEE LINGER LONGER 


HAPPY HOLLOW APPLESAUCE.” In- 
vestigation proved that it was only an order 
sent in by a supervisor of a national forest for 
signs to mark the places picturesquely named 
by the old ’49érs. Further examination brought 
to light such names as Breakneck Canyon, 
Suck Fever Camp, Crank Springs, Devil’s Den, 
Dog Town, Dismal Creek, Devil’s Mush Pot, 
l‘rying Pan, Lager Beer Point, Tantrum Glade, 
Tanglefoot pe oc others not so polite. 


A New Metal Weatherdiie 


Bayport, MINN., March 2.—A new metal 
weatherstrip for windows, which costs the 
consumer less than a dollar a set, and which 
cuts air leakage 86 percent, has been perfected 
by architectural engineers in the laboratory of 
the Andersen Frame Corporation, here, and is 
being marketed through Andersen’s 4,000 
dealers. Application has been made for patents. 

New in principle, this weatherstrip is very 
simple, consisting only of a set of parting stops 
for the sides and head of a window frame. 
(Tests by the University of Wisconsin engi- 
neering staff showed that 2 percent of air leak- 
age in windows occurs at the check rail and 
8 percent at the sill. These engineers reported 
that Andersen’s strip reduced the total air leak- 
age around the sash perimeter including the 
check rail 86 percent. ) 

Specially milled pine parting stops are fitted 
with a metal strip of double tension, die 
stamped phosphor bronze. To weatherstrip a 
window, a dealer or builder simply slips out 
the old parting stop and inserts the new one. 
No routing or rabbeting or nailing is required. 

Various specific advantages are realized with 
this strip, according to I’. C. Andersen, presi- 
dent of the Andersen Frame Corporation. 

This Andersen master weatherstrip, he 
said, can be used with any Andersen frame. 
This eliminates the necessity of any special 
frames or special sash. It is easy to install. 
It completely eliminates rattling. 

After the strip is in place, it is a simple 
matter to remove a sash, if desired. That 
will be a big advantage for the carpenter. 

This strip is remarkably low in price, cost- 
ing less than a dollar, to the consumer. It 
is being packed in handy cartons, easy to 
handle in stock, which eliminates any wast- 
age. 

Windows will operate smoothly, efficiently, 
without rattle or chattering. Swelling, 
shrinking or warping, of either sash or frame 
has no effect on the easy operation of a 
window equipped with these strips. The 
double tension bronze easily takes care of 
expansion and contraction, maintaining a 
firm, even contact between sash and parting 
stop that practically eliminates air leakage. 

Our problem was greatly simplified by the 
fact that air leakage at check rail and sill 
is so small. The weatherstrip has a special 
oak block counterset to provide a weather- 
tight union at the checkrail. 

I regard this weatherstrip as one of our 
big contributions to greater home comfort 
and better construction, at lower. costs. 
Builders and architects realize today, more 
than ever before, that they must plan and 
build in terms of fuel economy, health pro- 
tection and comfort, and we believe that this 
weatherstrip, as well as our leakproof frames 
with their many new features, will be of real 
service to them. 








CHICAGO 


IT PAYS 
TO DEAL 


That’s the way to get better 
values and quicker shipments. 


Take advantage of our mix- 
ed car service on orders for 
Cypress. 

Special attention givento LCL 
orders and shipments. 


Write now for prices. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 








WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., —— 
Phone ‘Randolph 1 

Manufacturers and Wholesale ort of Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Bed Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 

“Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 





adciin Dried | ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann » Sitka Spruce and Wemern Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B.C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 











Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available. 
This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-S 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 

The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in _ collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 
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HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel! in 
the entire United , 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 





Keller and Boyd 
Owner:. and 


Operztors 
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in every home. 


White Pine. 


able. 


several years. 


call if you desire. 








Greatest Gift to 


Genuine Michigan White Pine has 
long been a favorite building wood be- 
cause of its resistance to weather. 


This good, old-fashioned, durable wood 
is naturally suited to the manufacture of 
window, door and cellar frames. 
warping, swelling and splitting guarantees long service frames 


Bradley-Miller frames are made exclusively from Michigan 
They are so accurately milled that all your cus- 
tomer needs is a hammer and nails to put them together. 


From a small stock most any size frame can be made up, as 
the head and sill members, and side members are interchange- 
Many dealers have handled Bradley-Miller frames for 
You will, too, when you see how they please 
the most exacting builder. 


Write now for full information. A representative will gladly 


BRADLEY- MILLER & COMPANY 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Home Builders 


Its freedom from shrinking, 
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(Continued from Page 67) 
showing an increase. Purchases of red cedar 
drop siding, moldings, and bungalow siding 
and shingles have been numerous. Calls come 
from many producing sections of the South 
for these western woods. 

Another slash in oak flooring prices several 
days ago brought the mill base on No. 1 com- 
mon, or third clear, to $25. Other reductions 
were larger than that of the No. 1, but only 
low grades are in demand here. No. 1 oak 
and pine flooring are both selling at about $28. 

Small sales volume is the chief trouble of 
the average retailer in Alabama, He is insist- 
ing on satisfactory arrangements for payment 
of all accounts. Contractors making a spe- 
clalty of highway construction have been’ se- 


curing many worth while contracts, and have 
passed some good business to a few of the 
dealers. Municipal and Government building 
will assist the trade to a certain extent. 

The Sipsey Valley Lumber Co., Buhl, Ala., 
will have both mills in full operation today. 
Several months ago the company closed down 
its plants and, after selling most of its stock, 
dropped out of the market. The plant has 
been overhauled completely. 


Laurel, Miss. 


March 2.—Southern pine orders last week 
were sufficient to enable local mills to keep 
their planing mills and loading crews work- 
ing. Most orders were from retail yards, and 
for badly mixed cars. No. 3 common boards 
and shiplap, and center matched, have been 
moving well, but there is no demand for 
No. 3 dimension. There have been no price 
advances, but some items, especially No. 2 
common center matched, seem to be much 
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stronger, list prices being more easily op. 
tained. Feb. 1 inventories of local mills 
showed a decided reduction, and since output 
is curtailed, March 1 inventories will show a 
still further decline in stocks. The export 
market continues very quiet, 

Local hardwood mills report that most of 
their shipments are going to automobile body 
manufacturers, but they have received some 
fill-in orders from furniture and flooring 
manufacturers. Prices show little change. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


March 3.—Oil field activity throughout 
Texas and Oklahoma has been an _ incentive 
to good lumber business during the last week, 
Orders have been coming in fairly well from 
all sources, especially line yards in Missouri, 
Kansas and Illinois. A flow of inquiry of 
abnormal proportions rather astonished sales 
Managers last week with its unusual persist- 
ency. Until the close of the week, spring-like 
weather prevailed in this entire district, and 
building is being carried forward very exten- 
sively for this season, though speculative 
building is necessarily limited because of ecur- 
tailment of loans. 

Little industrial buying developed last 
week, salesmen reporting that factories are 
provided for about a month ahead. Neverthe- 
less, scattered orders are received for various 
industrial items, particularly crating lumber. 

There was a decided slump in eastern buy- 
ing. ‘This market held up in good shape when 
all others were slow and it is thought that 
requirements must have been temporarily sat- 
isfied. 

In Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
January retail sales of lumber exceeded those 
of the corresponding month in the preceding 
year, and made more than the usual seasonal 
increase over December. Stocks Feb. 1 were 
.3 percent larger than on Jan. 1, but 16,7? 
percent smaller than on Feb. 1, 1930. 


New York, N. Y. 


March 3.—The lumber business in New York 
City and its suburbs is marking time. Busi- 
ness has not come along as it had been ex- 
pected to. There is no question but that there 
has been some improvement both in _ sales 
volume and in the outlook. Prices in nearly 
all lines of lumber continue to hold up well. 
Incoming shipments of any kind of lumber, 
including fir, are not excessive, and stocks of 
some items, such as the more popular grades 


of Idaho and Pondosa pines, are in_ short 
supply. 
Charles M. Hines, of the Bdward Hines 


Lumber Co., Chicago, will be the guest speaker 
at a special meeting of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association on Thursday night in the 
National Republican Club. Conrad N. Pitcher, 


the association president, believes that Mr. 
Hines will give the members some valuable 
pointers on retail distribution methods. 


Floyd IL. Darrow delivered a lecture on 
“Chemistry in the Modern World” at last Fri- 
day night’s meeting of the Nylta Club. Mr. 
Darrow demonstrated the making of dry ice 
and performed other interesting experiments. 

The retail lumber and building material 
business formerly conducted under the title 
of Nassau Lumber Co., with plants at Hemp- 
stead and Hicksville, Long Island, has been 
divided into two units. The Hempstead firm is 
known as the Nassau Lumber Co. (Inc.), with 
Howard S. Brower as president; W. S. Hof- 


stra, vice president, and Asa E. Rhodes, sec- 
retary. Officers of the new Nassau-Hicksville 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), are R. G. McKeon, presi- 
dent; Howard S. Brower, vice president, and 
M. E. Wallmuller, secretary. No changes in 
policies are contemplated, the purpose being 
solely to segregate the business of the two 
yards. 


The eastern office of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has just been 
moved to suite 1315, the Graybar Building, 420 
Lexington Avenue. 

The Kesterson Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, 
Ore., has opened an eastern sales office in 
Grand Central Terminal. G. R. Blecker is in 
charge. Mills of the company are located at 
Klamath Falls and at Dorris, Calif. 

Guy E. Robinson, for many years connected 
with the white pine industry, recently closed 
his office at 551 Fifth Avenue, Mr, Robinson 


represented the Hawksbury Lumber Co. He 
is now spending some time on the West Coast. 
The Nassau Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corpo 
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ration, With headquarters in Amityville, Long 
island, has just been awarded the contract 
for all materials to be used in the $54,000 
addition to the Union Free School at Copiague. 
The same company has also signed a $5,000 
contract for all hardware furnishings for an 
addition to the Brunswick Home Sanitarium 
in Amityville. 

The Comfort Coal & Lumber Co., Hacken- 
sack, N. J., has a carload of Idaho white pine 
en route through the Panama Canal, and an- 
other shipment of Douglas fir dimension also 
on the way via the canal. A load of fir 
uppers, one of the first water shipments of 
the kind ever ordered by the company, is 
just about to arrive in New York, 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Feb. 28.—P. L. Lyford, manager of the loc:l 
office of James D. Lacey & Co., well known 
timber land concern, has received an appoint- 
ment to the executive council of the Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers of the Province 
of British Columbia. Mr. Lyford has been a 
member of the association for several years, 
and is thus entitled to practice forest engin- 
eering. He was formerly a member of Clark 
& Lyford, of Vancouver. 


Norfolk, Va. 


March 2.—In the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket there is keen competition. Many mills 
are going to find February volume compares 
favorably with January, but others are not so 
fortunate. Business seems to be picking up, 
more inquiries being circulated, but buyers 
are rather dilatory in placing new business. 
Many new building projects are under way, 
put credit conditions are holding back devel- 
opments, 

There has been very little demand = fin 
udge 4/4 B&better. The price holds steady. B& 
better 4/4 stock widths have been very inac- 
tive, and prices, except of 12-inch, do not show 
much strength. The mills have very little 
12-inch to offer. No. 3, 4/4 lumber has been 
very quiet also. Yard stocks are very light. 
and everything ordered is wanted immediately 
There has been a little better demand for 5, 6 
and 8/4 B&better, but these items have been 
far from active. 

Sales of edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried and 
air dried, have been very light. During the 
next month or two, with good, dry, windy 
weather, there should be quite a bit of air 
dried stock available for quick shipment, but 
the amount will be much less than in past 
years as Many small mills have been forced 
out of business. The large industrial users 
are slow in buying. The yards are using a 
little more stock box, but they want still lower 
prices. 

Planing mills have been getting a fair vol- 
ume of mixed car orders, and these bring bet- 
ter prices than solid cars of one width of 
flooring or partition. Prices of flooring ap- 
pear to be recovering from their recent weak- 
ness. Roofer prices are weak, in both kiln 
dried and air dried stock. Good beaded 6- 
inch air dried roofers can be bought at $12, 
Georgia main line rate, and some at 50 cents 
less. The 4-inch air-dried is being bought at 


$7.50 to $8. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 28.—The Seattle office of the United 
States Intercoastal Lumber Conference will 
close today, ending for the present any hope 
of settlement of the conference troubles. Space 
continues easy, at between $9 and $10. One 
line which loaded at $9, limited this figure to 
one vessel, and refused any additional busi- 
ness below $10. Some accept $9.50. 

The Westbound Conference from Japan has 
been broken by three lines pulling out. Rates 
‘rom here to Japan now run $6 to $6.50. One 
*xporter here expected a $7.50 rate for April, 
with a possibility of $9 on log shipments to 
China in May. Japan has been more in the 
market for cedar bolts, which are cut up into 
‘%-foot panels. Japanese space is tighter, 
because vessels are being taken off, and not 
because of any great increase in the volume 
of exports. The United Kingdom is doing 
Some buying right along, and rates to that 
aenation vary with amount of space avail- 
able, 

The shingle market is practically unchanged, 
but shows slight tendency toward firmness. 
Production is about 30 percent of capacity, 
and there is no indication of this being ma- 
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terially increased in the near future. Re- 
duction of inventories has improved the posi- 
tion of the mills. 

Wholesalers say prices are fairly steady, 
and that orders come from scattered points. 
Local retail sales are holding up well. The 
Stimson Mill Co. has obtained the order for 
lumber for the new Ford plant here. This 
order is for about 2,000,000 feet. 

George M. Davidson, sales manager Carls- 
borg Mill & Timber Co. and the Preston Mill 
Co., has moved to 804 White Building. 

M. G. Truman, of Marsh & Truman Lumber 
Co., Chicago, visited its Seattle offices last 
week. He was also in Portland. 

Albert W. Gates, of the Montana Hardware 
& Lumber Co., Lewiston, Mont., was a visitor 
to Seattle last week. He attended the Tacoma 
convention of western retailers. 

A. O. Gay, manager Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co.’s plant at St. Helen’s, Ore., has 
been made general manager of all the McCor- 
mick lumber manufacturing operations at 
Port Gamble and Port Ludlow, Wash., and at 


St. Helens, succeeding J. W. Thompson, who 
has resigned. 

Milton Parrish, president J. E. Glass Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, was in Seattle yesterday, 
following a visit to his mother, who is ill in 
Portland. 

Parker Abbott (Inc.) is a new company re- 
cently incorporated, with offices at San Fran- 
cisco and Eureka, Calif., Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash. It was organized to distrib- 
ute the Union Wire Rope Corporation’s prod- 
ucts in territory west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and it carries warehouse stock at 
Portland, Ore. Parker Abbott, of San Francisco, 
is president of the new distributing company, 
and the directors include S. S. Crowley, of 
Seattle, and V. S. Woolley, and B. H. Taylor 
Anderson, both of San Francisco. Mr. Crow- 
ley, who has charge of the Seattle office, will 
handle sales for Washington State. Until re- 
cently, Mr. Crowley represented the Edwards 
Wire Rope Co. in this territory. For a num- 
ber of years he was in the logging department 
of the Hutchinson Lumber Co., at Oroville, 
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Jimmie Wealherbesl says -— 


= HIS will be the ninth consecutive year WEATHER- 
je Stained Shingles have been nationally adver- 
tised in leading home building magazines— magazines 
that are read by the most desirable prospects in each 


community. 


“WEATHERB®ST advertising — both magazine and 
direct-by-mail— is consistently carried on every month 
thruout the year. It is not the ‘flash-in-the-pan’ variety. 
It is planned and written to really help build a steadily 
better market for WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles — 
not to simply impress with its bigness.’ 


W EATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE 


Thruoute 


I9dl 


as for 8 years past” 






Co., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


‘Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland- 
‘Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 





St. Paul 





STAINED SHINGLES 


For Rooks AND SiDE-Wau 








Calif., and later 
Lumber 
Calif. 


was manager of the Yosemite 
operations at Merced Falls, 


Warren, Ark. 


March 2.—Increased bookings this week by 
Arkansas soft pine mills brought the month’s 
total ahead of January. Orders for Bé&better, 
rough and dressed finish are in the lead, but 
there is good demand for casing, base and 
moldings The demand for cut-to-length 
wrapped trim and sanded finish, casing, base 
and unwrapped moldings has materially in- 
creased. Rush orders for such items will 
make it necessary to run planing mills, which 
have been on a 40-hour week, extra time for 
the next week or two. More finish and mold- 
ing was sold last week than in the preceding 
eight weeks combined. Sawmill output will 
not be enlarged until present stocks have been 
much reduced. 

Flooring, 4-inch B&better and No. 1, have 
been in good demand, along with the same 


Co.'s 


grades of 6-inch siding and Nos. 116 and 117. 
Fair sales have also been made of No. 2 floor- 


ing, ceiling and siding, though dealers are 
inclined to buy No. 1 where they formerly 
stocked No. 2, because of present low prices 
on the better grades. 

Sales of common stock have been heavy, 
some large contract orders having been placed 
for No. 2 boards and No. 3 crating material. 


This business is taking a fair amount of dry 
1x6-inch and wider No. 2, and also a fair 
amount of these widths in No. 3. Prices aver- 


age $10, mill, for No. 3, and $15, mill, for. 
No. 2. Mills in this district are securing from 
$15 to $16, mill, for 8- and 10-inch No. 2 


boards and shiplap. No. 2 dimension has been 
selling in limited quantities. Small mills 
have sizable stocks of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension, 
but their stocks of common boards have been 
considerably reduced. 


As a result of the drought of last year, 
followed by bank failures in this State, the 
mills do not expect Arkansas demand to be 
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more than 50 percent of normal this Year 
Arkansas usually uses several million feet « 
Nos. 2 and 3 stock, with a fair Dercentage , 
No. 1. " 
If Howard County, Arkansas, Will moye 
county seat from Nashville to Dierks, th, 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. of Dierks wi 
build it a new modern brick court house Wit} 
out cost. A mass meeting is to vote on 4 
issue. It is understood that if the county oe 
Were removed to Dierks, the Dierks compan, 
would market thousands of acres of Cut-oy, 
land in the vicinity as farms of 80 and 4 
Nashville is on the 
edge of the county, and the 
jail there need replacing, 
in the center of the 
The new chemical plant of the Crogy 
Lumber Co., at Ark., will be eon 
plete by the middle of March, and it wil] en 
ploy SO to 100 men, besides as many more 
woods work, The chief products will be wo 
alcohol, acetic acid and charcoal. Only har 
wood will be used, about 50 percent of whig 


acres, extreme 
court 
whereas, 
county. 


easter 
house al 
Dierks 


Crossett, 


will come from sawmill waste, the rest fro, 
low grade hardwood trees, formerly left 
the woods. The Crossett interests are poy 


sending pine tops and branches over the ney 





highway to Bastrop, La., to paper mills f 
pulp wood, furnishing employment for 306 ; 
io men, 
Macon, Ga. 
March 2 If it wasn’t for construction wor 


in the Southeast, there wouldn’t be much bysi.} 
ness for the roofer manufacturers of this te 


ritory. There appears to be a_ pretty go 
local business being done by the mills. Mos 
of the mills are closed down. 


Longleaf manufacturers in southern Georg 


are doing a little more business this we 
than they have recently, vet the volume is 
still considerably below normal Mills ar 


running on short time or curtailing in oth 


ways. The railroads have not yet placed the 
usual business 

While there has been a little improveme 
in hardwood demand, manufacturers do pn 
expect uny great pick-up before fall. Th 
North Carolina and Virginia furniture fa 
tories are getting into the market again, ar 
the automobile body people also are placing 
some business. While all items in the list ar 
included in orders, the greatest interest 
pears to be centered in sap gum, for wh 
there is a pretty fair demand. 





en, . 
Trouble and Litigation 

WAUSAU, WIS., March 2.—On petition « 
Chris Schroeder & Son, realty company, Mi 
waukee, R. J. Krusko has been named re 
ceiver for properties of the Farm Land é 
Timber company in Langlade, Lincoln, Mara- 
thon and Oneida counties. His bond was se! 
at $10,000. Judge Byron Park authorized the 
receivership to guarantee payment of bonds 
issued by the timber company, of whi 
$90,000 is still payable with interest of $3,15! 
The original bond issue of $150,000 was ob- 
tained by the B. Heineman Lumber compan) 
in which G. B. Heinemann and the late Wal- 
ter Heineman were the principal stockholders 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 2.—Alleging 
that internal dissension in the Menzies Lun- 
ber Co. had brought about a condition wher 
the appointment of a receiver was the oni) 
means of conserving its assets and enabling 


it to pay itself out of a present financia 
stringency, the Williams & Vorhis Saw Mi 
Co. of Alabama this week asked that a fre 


ceiver be appointed for the Menzies firm. A' 
the same time an answer for the Menzies 
Lumber Co. was filed by Miss Helen McCabe, 
president of the firm, in which she joineé 
in asking that a receiver be appointed. The 
Vorhis company alleged that the Menzies 
company owed it $971.47 and was unable 

meet the claim because of trouble in the com- 


pany. The suit alleges that ‘false represel- 
tations were conveyed to the trade concer: 
ing the financial standing of the Menzies 


company and creditors immediately beg@! 
filing suits seeking judgment on their claims 
The suit says that if a receiver is named th 
Menzies company has contracts under Wa} 
which can be completed at a good profit ané 
that its good will will be saved. It furthet 
states that 90 percent of the company’s & 
sets are represented by its accounts receély 
able and good will and the receiver is sough! 
to preserve these. 


DANVILLE, IND., March 2.—J. R. Emiso!. 
Indianapolis, has been named receiver, { 
the Johnson-Maas Lumber Co. by the Federa 
court. The plant will be kept in operatity 
and has current liabilities of about $6," 
The Certain-Teed Products Corporation, Pf 
titioned for the receiver. 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


Three New National Forests 


A new national forest, the Hiawatha, with a 
gross area of 270,071 acres in the heart of the 
Upper Peninsula ot Michigan, which comes into 
being by proclamation of President Hoover, is 
the 150th such forest in the system administered 
by the Forest Service. The aggregate area now 
in national forests 1s 160,000,000 acres. 

The 179,719 acres within the Hiawatha Na- 
tional Forest which remain in private owner- 
ship are to be acquired by purchase as rapidly 
as agreements are reached with the owners and 
funds made available by Congress. Virtually 
the entire area is covered with forest growth. 

Following quickly upon the creation of the 
Hiawatha National Forest in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, two other national forests 
the Ottawa and the Marquette—have just been 
brought into being by proclamation otf Presi- 
dent Hoover. The Marquette honors the name 
of the great Colonial French explorer and mis- 
sionary. 

As a result, the United States now has a 
series of three national forests extending across 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. The Mar- 
quette lies near the Straits, the Hiawatha back 
of Munising, midway of the Peninsula, and the 
Ottawa toward the west end. 

Within the Marquette national forest, with a 
gross area of 275,988 acres, the United States 
owns or is in process of acquiring 109,223 acres. 
Of the total area of 270,071 acres within the 
Hiawatha national forest Uncle Sam owns or 
soon will own 95,668 acres. Less progress has 
been made in the Ottawa national forest, where 
out of a gross area of 252,551 acres only 53,379 
acres has passed or is in process of passing to 
the Federal Government. The program, how- 
ever, contemplates the eventual acquisition of 
all the remaining lands chiefly valuable for 
timber production within the units. 











Bulletin on Rat-Proofing 


Modern building principles and rat-proofing 
go hand in hand, according to Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1638-l/-—‘“Rat-Proofing Buildings and 
Premises”—just issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

All new buildings should be made rat proof, 
the bulletin states. Cities in growing numbers 
have added rat-proofing clauses to their building 
ordinances with such good effect that other 
communities are sure to follow their lead. 
Builders should, therefore, compare the cost of 
rat-proofing during construction with probable 
cost later in case local laws should require that 
all buildings be made rat proof. 

The cost of rat-proofing all the construction 
on many American farms, it is pointed out, 
would amount to less than the loss occasioned 
by rats on the same farms in a single year. 

The bulletin gives details and _ illustrates 
methods for rat-proofing all kinds of farm struc- 
tures, including barns, corncribs, granaries and 
poultry houses. It also considers the rat-proof- 
ing of city buildings, such as warehouses and 
markets and suggests city-wide efforts toward 
elimination of the rat pest. Among other things, 
it includes a model rat-proofing ordinance. 

Throughout the bulletin it is emphasized that 
the removal of the rat’s food and shelter offers 
a practical means of permanent rat control. 

Two films that may be borrowed without 
charge other than the cost of transportation 
have been prepared by the office of motion 
pictures, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. One is entitled “Hew For- 
ests Serve” showing some of the ways in 
which protected forests serve by providing 
work in the woods, in mills, at factories, and 
in building. “Unburned Woodland,” the other 
film, shows that unburned woodlands are homes 
for birds, game and other wild life; conservers 
ol water; and places of recreation, while burned 
woodlands benefit no one. 
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Guard Ugainst 
the Unknown Risk 


One of the greatest of all fire hazards is the un- 
known cause — the threat that you must guard 
against, more or less blindly. And yet, the unknown 
causes, if known, would undoubtedly take their 
places among the already commonly known causes. 
As you guard against the dangers that you know, 
you are guarding also against the unknown risk. 
ternal vigilance, everywhere and against every risk, 
is the price of safety. 


s Ti 


Remains Unknown 


Thousands of our fires are 
recorded as “cause un- 
known.” As a matter of 
fact, probably all of these 
fires are caused by smoking, 
matches, cigarettes,  etc.; 
spontaneous combustion; 
sparks in rubbish; defective 
wiring; trespassers; gasoline 
and oils; defective stoves 
and furnaces; defective flues, 
and other well-known causes. 
Don’t fear the unknown. 
Guard efficiently against the 
known, and the dangers of 
the unknown will disappear. 


The most profitable protection against fire loss is 
fire prevention. Our threefold purpose is to prevent 
fire if possible, to pay losses fairly and promptly, 
and to reduce insurance cost. Lumber Mutual In- 
surance offers safety, with saving. 


Ask any of our companies for full information about our 
specialized protection in policies and fire prevention, and our 
substantial dividends to reduce your msurance cost. 











Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual The Lumber Mutual Fire Insur- 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- ance Co., of Boston, Mass. 
— i Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 
Central Manufacturers Mutual In- umberme " 
surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


—————— 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices 





SOUTHERN PINE 


as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Ieb, 2s: 

Plooring Finish, 10-20’ Boards, S18 or S28 | No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Pencing, $18, 
1x3” E.G.— B&Better : No. 1 (all 10-20’): S1IS1E Dimension S1IS1IE 10-20 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 61.80 1x6” .3 37.50 SS 276 Short- Long Sao", Pw ccaws 15.75 | No. 1 
No. 1, 6-20’. 43.88 inO” ..cottes SON 1x10" 1... 30.60 leaf leaf 12’...... 15.65 | = Lxa” 25.74 
1x3” F.G.— 1x5 and 10” 38.50 : 3 42.07 2x 4”, 10’. .18.30 18.00 16° 16.71 : 1x6 27.22 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 31.30 ES" Shaves 38.50 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): | 12’. .17.83 18.88 IX&20'... yo | Se. 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 26.21 5/4x4, 6&8"... 45.25 1x8” oo... eee 15.06 | 16’. 19.06 24.00 | 2x 6”, 10’.. 13.5 1x4 13,12 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 16.30 5/4x5, 10&12” 45.25 1x10” .....-, 14.84 | 18&20’. 20.89 24.53 12’ 13-41 | /*8 13.80 
ix4” E.G.— 6/4 & 8/4x4 gee i aa | 2x O", 20°..15.31 16.87 | 16" 13.20 | No. 2 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 61.26 6&8” . 53.25 0. 3 (all 6-20") 12’. 15.24 17.13 | 1R& 20°. 13.32 xi” 6.90 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 28.13 Shee aaey cae 1X8" wee eee 8.16 16’..15.39 18.35 | 2x 8”, 10° 15.50 | 1x6 1.7 
ix4” F.G.— B&better Surfaced: 3. eee ere 10.46 | 18&20’. .16.60 21.28 | 12’ . 15.04 No. 3 Dimension 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 29.24 SS ee 38.30 _ixl2”  ....... 10.48 | 2x 4”, 10°..17.76 .... i Caer 13.82 | 2x4” ..... oa 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 26.83 ra 37.71 No. 4, all widths | 12’. .17.33 18.56 1S&20" . 15.78 | 2x6” 7.82 
No. 2, 10-20’.... 18.47 Bae” -sccesnee 38.11 and lengths.. 5.50 | 16’. .18.15 20.00 | 2x10", 10° 17.00 Bx8" 9.90 

Ceiling 1x5 and I as 44.07 ; Shiplap IS&20". 19.43 23.25 12’ 14.75 x10 10.00 
%x4”, 10-20’— 1x12” ....... 57.92 | No. 1 (all 10- 30’): 2x10", 10%, 22.95 27.00 | 16 14.63 _ Plaster Lath 
B&Btr 23 92 5/4x4, 6&8"... 54.25 Sree 24.92 12’. .22.66 24.50 | | 18&20 16.07 | No. 1, %”, i... 2.42 
No. 1 91.83 5/4x5, 1L0&12". 65.46 SROD  cwneens 27.00 16’. .23.66 25.25 | x12”, 10 18.00 | No. 2, %”, 4’.. 1.55 
No. vee es 14.59 6/4 & 8/4x4, B ? No. 2 (10-20’): IX& 20". 25.28 29.50 | 12’ 19.85 Byrkit Lath 
: gap oa et tomes G&S” ....--. 55.23 oe . tkvewt hs 15.45 2x13”, 10°..36.22 ... 167. 18.38 ( Oe Oc 5 ccc OS 

Partition 6/4 & 8/4x5, EEIO” onccecs 15.48 12’. .28.46 35.75 | 18&20’.. 24.08 | § and 10’...... 10.09 
1x4” : ae 10&12” .. 74.64 No. 3 (all 6-20’): 16’. .31.61 40.81 | Longleaf Timbers 12’ and longer... 12.00 
B&Bir ........ 35.50 | © surfaced: IXS” eee eee 8.52 IS&20". 30.05 41.75 | No. 1 Sq. E&S Car Material 

Drop Siding SS 31.50 1x10" «6.4. 8.48 | Casing and Base | S4S, 207 and (All 1x4 & 6”): 

1x6”, 10-20’— ET 31.50 Jambs | Bébetter: under: B&Btr., 9 and 
eee 28.88 ae renee 32.75 | B&better: , ‘SS ene @..<<. 16.16 lr ORT 24.08 ” . 29.00 
a Rviassucues 27.59 1x5 and 10”.. 37.54 1%,1% & 2x4 DO ree 16.86 | 10” . 30.95 Or ... ... 21.00 
oe ee 17.88 De re A 54.48 ae sees 68.82 } & and 10”.... 53.47 | he -« err No, 2 random 15.63 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Jan. 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Edge 4/4— 
B&better alee ah eae wane ee ie di a ae ee $39.50 
EN i nhc: aii hha ela g Be we'd Gh wee 26.80 
=e ee ee ee 19.85 
I ade a a a ae ae ak re ee 16.95 
No.1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
ee fae teee ae $41.10 ee er eevee 
SMES. ~iteonwe cas atte 42.40 ae ones eee 
SLi e'asauae eb 42.40 $32.50 $21.35 $16.50 
a chavacedne 44.90 er omnia TTT 
3 2 nee Pe 43.75 33.48 20.45 17.90 
fill SE ee 48.35 36.60 23.35 17.80 
oo ll a 60.50 44.00 26.55 19.00 
Edge, B&better— 
TN a ora eens are $46.45 
I aa a ce ee Rae ca ra eae ee 59.60 
ES \ ack patie tind whos 6 aaa wre aie lead 64.60 
Dt! vetibedsse dcavawhcbidevenlaavenasae 49.35 
Bark Strips— 
NE as raat in on i oaW oe aa oe el ee ee $27.85 
I fas SS Se occ eas, see to wilt i eee I 12.40 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
igh Pr Cre $38.20 $36.65 
Oe ee Fg ee 33.05 32.10 
No. 2 common, j4”........ 23.90 23.85 
2%” 3%” 
B&better, #} ...........-. 38.50 dot 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $31.40 
Box bark strips, dressed .............. 13.90 
No. 2 Air 
Roofers dressed dried* 
BEE cnditee saandniaieiee $21.10 $12.50 
DEM nasesneseyecesrsnenant 21.10 13.80 
SE ‘ihveprianstvhecannads 22.75 14.35 
SE” crea cenncuvdsessekesel 27.10 14.85 
*F.. o. b. Macon, Ga 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 818— 


8’ 40,12&14° 16’ 
a Soca veneenn ees $21.50 ~ $22.50 $23.50 
De. . ie eubaké cae ween 25.00 26.00 27.50 
OD og RAE Nee 26.00 27.00 23.50 
SE: uta la bw eo keel 28.50 + 29.50 31.00 
BRE” xcsdneecedcoubwxe 29.50 30.50 32.00 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 
Wo. 1 Hemlock cane, s1is81E— 

& 12’ 14° 16’ 
2x 4” . $26.00 $26. 00 $26.00 $26.00 $27.00 
2x 6” ... 24.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 
2x 8” 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 
2x10” 25.00 28.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 
2x12” ... 25.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 





| No. 3, 
| 


ber logs, 
| Hemlock: 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., March 4.—Following f. o. b. 
mil: prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, March 4. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and-are based on 
mixed car orders. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S 


6” 8” 10” 12” 
C selects AL..... $48.94 $50.82 $60.32 $76.38 
I) selects AL..... 36.44 33.29 $4.38 65.13 
No. 1 common AL. 31,64 31.13 $0.00 44.75 
No. 2 common AL, 25.75 23.28 23.00 29.35 
No. 3 common AL. 16.83 17.01 17.04 17.59 
SHop, S28, 5/4 anv 6/4— 
acetate acsetonese $26.50 Be Dtiew bo bane $18.63 
Sevects S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select AL...$58.53 D select AL...$47.00 
oe eee er eer rr 26.71 
No. 4 ComMON, S2S, RW, RL.... 10.00 
Idaho White Fine 
INCH SELECTS AND C OMMON, S28 
- 10” 12” 
C selects AL..... ere 8 ’ $98. 00 
D selects AL..... $42.00 43.00 $53.00 85.33 
No. 1 common AL. 38.66 39.00 44.00 70.42 
No. 2 common AL. 31.31 31.39 30.71 39.97 
No. 3 common AL. 19.59 20.50 20.50 26.30 
SeLtects S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WipER— 
of RR) A > ete a ese ae 80.00 
No. 4 CoMMON, S2S, RW, RL.. 3.23 
Larch and Pir 
No. 1 G@imension, 2m 67 16’.......0.. $15.25 
No. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16’............ 14.75 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 29.72 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 28.—List prices of logs: 


Fir: No. 1, $23; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $11. 
Fir, on lower Sound: No. 1, $21; No. 2, $15; 


Note: On the Upper Sound, there is no estab- 
lished price for Douglas fir logs, the only 
grade moving being No. 3. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- 
$24. There are practically no sales. 

No. 2, $12@12.50; No. 3, $10@ 

a small volume is moving, but 
is firm. 


10.50. 
the 


Only 
market 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 4.—The following are 


| prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


| Vert. gr. 28.00 


Finish— Factory stock— 
Se nescws $55@60 4/4 ...$24.00@26.00 
1x4—10” 45@50 5/4 . 26.00@ 28.00 

Bevel siding— 6/ 26.00 @ 28.00 
(ES $20.00 8/4 29. —— 00 


Lath 


%x6", Flat gr. 26.00 3.00 
Green box 14. 00@16.00 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 28.—Prices for red ce- 
dar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 


18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 
Bevel Siding, 44-inch 
Cle “ae “B” 
ee ee $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
OO ear 29.00 24.00 20.00 
2S eae 29.00 24.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
ND acs aioe dca ul ee etn wale $43.00 $32.00 
OS rey ere ee 53.00 43.00 
2S ere eee ee ee 62.00 oa 
Pinish, B&better 828, S48 
or Rough 
eee COC LT Cee ET Tee ee 50.00 
NN rai a-ak aharacrw mina 6 wh nacd aataceaie aera aioee 55.00 
I sea -acah ceusts oase es al ee ek oe a a 70.00 
OO rea eer ren re ree 85.00 
RD cess itor sii Bed ed bch esto iat er 90.00 
5 ae a gs Soin heeds ee RE Aa 95.00 
I i a Fa a ae or sonar ea ed aaa 100.00 
Se I I os ining dae Gian ip ecg oh 105.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
er & OS ee os ecenvresaraedvecer Reuned $35.00 
Se © Oe Oi bea enscnwtaaewemheexe wees 40.00 
Discounts on Mouldiags 
Made from 1x3° and unG@or.......cccrcecs 55% 
Made from other GIZOS....0ccscsccccvcveses 45% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
ee Pe ae a aS a eR, =P 5% 
Clear Lattice, 84S, 4 to 16’ 
100 ie. s 
MS , Sie ck ae Mens ue hme hw eek ar Rca bom 
 tabeb bem tonmnnatagennitenene sabi. 3 
Lip wieeh od cdcnuatnieobaeans pene abe 25 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 2.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $44.00. No. 1 common, $40.00. No 
2 droppings, $29.00. 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 
Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 


6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$36.00 $42.00 $52.00 $67.00 $73.00 

GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— 
width, 


Tongued and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch 
$21.00. 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROOFERS— 

Tongued and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 


$24 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 

10-inch, $27.00. 12-inch, $28.00. 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 

B&better, 1x6-inch .............-: $43.00 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, A 

B&better, 5/4xl2-inch ............505+: $63.0 

NortH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet 
ter— 

$48, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $20,00: 
2x3- inch, 16-foot, $22.00. Rough, 2x10-inch, 


16-foot, $25.00; 3x8-inch, 16-foot, $24.90. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
portland, Ore., March 3.—I*. 0. b. mill prices 


val sales of fir, February 27 and 238, and 
7 = 1, direct only, straight and mixed cars, 
ported. by West Coast mills to the Davis 
re Ptistic: al bureau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B Bé&btr. Cc ID 
” $32.25 $30.50 $20.25 
int. ptr 37.50 re 
a ase S leee = 84.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
1x4” Ae IS.50 15.75 
ix6” . : 22.25 18.00 
Mixed Grain FPlooring 
1x4” : aera alee * $12.25 
Ceiling 
x4” =e 17.00 15.00 
xd” i 18.00 14.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
106 eee 21.50 18.25 os 
117 one 22.00 18.75 ae 
AN] _ ATES ales 13.25 
Pinish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
Ix” 1x” Ixilz” 
h&better : $29.50 $32.75 $46.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x” 1x10” Ix12” 
Me 1......983.235 $12.00 $11.75 $16.25 
oe . 6.50 6.25 7.50 9.25 
No, 3 12.50 5.00 
Dimension 
12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20° 22& 24" 26-52" 
No. 1, 2” thick 
4”. $13.00 $13.00 $14.75 $15.25 $14.25 .... «... 
6”, 12.75 12.75 13.00 13.75 14.00 $15.25 $14.00 
gv 13.25 11.75 13.50 14.00 14.00 15.00 14.50 
10”. 13.00 13.25 14.00 14.75 14.75 17.50 22.00 
12”, 14.00 15 — 14.25 14.25 14.25 18.00 20.75 
2x4”, 8%, $12.51 10° $13.25; 2x6", 10’, $11.50 
Random aa" x6" 2x8” 2x10" 2x12” 
No. 2 $6.75 $8.25 $7.00 $7.50 $7.00 
No. 3..... 4.50 4.00 et 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
ix6 toe 42237 toe BO, mwurtneee «csccces $16.50 
is te 2319" toe GH; TOMER. c.cssccrianns 14.75 
1x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ..... 16.00 
Pir Lath 
ee. eS ee a a ok nae eae hk hon Ges $2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 198’ 
Ix4” ns oe a eines $24.00 
1xh” [Laween nen nee ee aaa cee Dee 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 28.—-Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


i CO, CR asc icenereneebaens $1.40@ 2.00 
er 1.55 @2.20 
I, os cen awecaley 2.15 @ 3.00 
Eurekas, slash grain........3....+. 2.35@ 2.95 


Perfections 


LEP ME Re Repacae s 3.05 @3.75 
Royals, 24”, A grade............06- 6.50@7.00 
DONOR, “Gi, Be iciwacdoceaces 5 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2... .$1.45@2.00 $1.45@2.00 
Extra Cleare 6... 1.65 @2.20 1.60 @2.30 
XXXXX DR 1's inter 2.20@3.00 2.05 @3.00 
Eurekas sh fac yr atinliatac te ha 2.60@ 3.00 

Perfections .......006: 3.15 @3.75 3.15 @3.75 
Royals, 24”, A grade... 7.00@7.50 
Dimension, 5/2, 16”.... 2.35@2.60 2.50 

Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
te SO) Qc dee sd sevenceeaeas $1.45 @2.00 
Extra clears: 

19% promium ClOGrS. .. 6.2. cccsce 2.05 @ 2.40 

09% aoe ae 0 ES See 1.95 @2.50 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)...........-. 2.25 @3.00 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
7 ASSO aia Rielle satan inlets pie 3.25 @3.75 
RRR eS eaahaiptaes caer peaies 7.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Common I, Siicc ccddes coeeune 1.00 
Lommon stars, |) RA rer rae .90@1.15 
yemmon ee ee ee aetna 1.20@1.75 
= CC ee ere eee ee 5.25@5.75 
% 2 perfections 


2.00 @ 2.75 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


ommon stars, 6/2....$0.90@1.00 $0.90@1.00 
“ommon stars, 5/2.... .90@1.15 1.00@1.25 
‘ommon clears ....... 1.25 @1.75 1.35@1.75 
‘0. 2 perfections...... 1.85 @2.75 2.00 @2.75 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1- 
inch stock only, were reported by the Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation during January: 


California White Pine 


No.1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
All widths— 
4/4 


Cweiankden $57.90 $54.75 $35.80 $27.55 
RY rte bc ao ate 57.70 65.25 36.85 41.85 
| APE ae 55.65 46.35 28.20 41.80 
aaa 66.65 66.05 36.95 50.60 
California Sugar Pine 
| Sr 90.55 76.60 57.05 37.55 
ON ott oe ord 83.40 70.25 52.30 52.556 
_ aaa a 84.00 59.25 40.65 51.70 
fe pero 94.70 75.40 59.50 62.80 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$19.95 ¢ =e 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 27.00 - ™°"7, 9 = No.3 
No, 2, 6/4xa.w.. 18.70 6” .$23.90 $16.15 
Panel, C&better 8” . 22.05 16.15 
%e"xXa.w. ..... 51.06 49” . 21.80 16.10 
Sugar Pine Shop 12” . 27.80 15.65 
Inch common...$26.70 Box— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 35.80 3 haa $19.85 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 21.80 Mixed box .. 18.15 
White Fir Bev. Siding, %*%x6”— 
C&btr., all sizes.$46.85 B&better . -$31.40 
No. 3&better, Oe annwwsenmen 28.45 
errr 16.05 PLath— 
No. 2&btr. dimen., ic 2.45 
lfgxa.w. ... - i Bae 1.45 
Australian No. 1 4 
oe pines— $53.70 PS 18.20 
ee ‘ 
5/4Xa.W. 2... ee. 48.95 Douglas Fir 
a See 39.45 ‘&better ...... $39.70 
SS 53.70 a eons 16.40 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
neg 6-16'.$42.00 $16.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 
No. 

btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 77.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 x sy 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 
5&6/4, 6-16— 4”&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr er eae $66.00 $68.00 $71.09 $81.00 
Pee, BOE... ccc ne 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
_ a ee 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
on $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10- inch, ‘add $8; 12-inch, 
d $6; No. 3, 4-, 6-, 8- and 10- inch, add $7.50; 

3 -inch, add $8; ‘No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20- foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 


Bevel siding, 14-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 

D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 E, 4-inch....... $18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 ae 21.00 

Lath, pares and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are 


; average sales prices, these 

f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 

weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 

during the week ended Feb. 28: 
Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 

Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $60.00 $59.00 

Flat grain—B&better 32.00 32.00 

ee RA BR a een 27.50 28.00 

wen ca peace oes ae 17.50 18.50 
Partition and Siding 

Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $31.00 

Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. 32.50 
Pinish and Moldings 

Finish, B&better, 1x5&@10” ............. $45.50 

Finish, B&better, 5/4x5&10” 59.00 


Case and base, 1x5&8&” RT ea 51.00 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under. 





ay (7) 
1%” and over 40% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards, and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $27.50 
Boards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’......... 23.00 
SE, SOU Ge BU ch Fekebvebsctus ee res 15.50 
Dimension 
ee. SB ae Ge hve cc etct rence $17.00 
ee Bee Es vccwwosckane ee 20.00 
oe gi eR A 30.00 
eS fa SS lU8 eee 16.00 
2x12”, 12 to 16’... 21.00 
Lath 
es i Nc NY  ecdcecinwsltanlesowsdees $ 2.35 





75 
APPALACHIAN WOODS 





Cincinnati, Ohio., March 2.—Averaze whole 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE ma 
5&6/4 8/4 
ere $95 100 att far $115@120 

No. 1 com.&sel. 48 53 63@ 70 75 

No. 2 Com....- 340 36 tts SB 

No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 =o 28 26@ 28 

Sd. wormy . 40@ 42 5@ 57 60@ 62 
PLAIN RED OaAak— 

DE acca keanans 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 

No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 

No. 2 com...... 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 

No. 3 com...... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 

re 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 

No. 1 com..... 43@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 

No. 3 com..... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 

Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

WOTrMy .os- 3@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 

PoOPLAR— 

Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 
.. eee 90@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel.... 70@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
"Fy eee 48@ 652 55@ 60 60@ 65 
SS eee 33@ 36 40@ 43 45@ 48 
Se. Be ae ees 24@ 26 28@ 30 29@ 31 

MAPLE— 

Seer 75@ 78 Hy 83 84@ 87 

No. 1 com.&sel. 47@ 50 55 60 64@ 69 

No. 2 com..... 40@ 43 40@ 43 41@ 44 

Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 


basis, on oak flooring: 

}gx2%” tix1 4," %x2” %X1 Ye ” 

.$103.00 $96.00 $86.00 $63.00 
76.00 71.00 66.00 61.00 


Clear qtd,. wht. 
Clear qtd. red.. 


Select qtd. wht. 73.00 61.00 50.00 47.00 
Select qtd. red.. 62.00 55.00 50.00 48.00 
Clear pln, wht.. 80.00 60.00 58.00 416.00 
Clear pln. red... 68.00 60.00 56.00 50.00 
Select pln. wht. 55.00 50.00 $0.00 39.00 
Select pin. red... 54.00 51.00 10.00 39.00 
me |b OGRE acces 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
em, © Pcie os 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
No. 2 mixed.... 23.00 22.00 12.00 12.00 


x2” Y%x1lh” 


Citar G64. WEE. cccsccccocccevcesteaee GeLee 
ee oer 89.50 89.50 
I, Wa, 6b aes Corned whiney 71.50 68.50 


Select qtd. red 71.50 68.50 


Ce SE 6g ho per naowe sap 66.50 66.50 
ee ee eee ree 61.50 61.50 
a, rr .. 58.50 57.50 
Oe De ee ae ore 55.50 55.50 
ey a SN 6 5 6 6 ee me vine ne wee 35.50 33.50 
SS EO Beer rire re ea 35.50 33.50 
ae SO” eer rs ee 18.50 17.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }j-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 








Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 
Feb. 28: 
i First Second Third 
TE. xcaskapedens $67.77 $60.79 $36.88 
Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. Db. 
mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 
Oe ne Ser $115.00 $ 90.00 
ates band a iy ee ae eee 120.00 95.00 
hee tare gtd wcmaace ea a 125.00 100.00 
BE aris aha aaa: Gr eee Gee Ne 130.00 105.00 
SE ac csicadeenkeaatae we 150.00 125.00 
Bs ida sw be eabeee raed 160.00 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 2.—Prices on Ameri- 
= a a walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


6- 9%" wide: 4/4, $225; 5/4, $235; 6/4, 
so46: 34/4, 

Select: “a "$145; 5/4, $150; 6/4, $155; 8/4, 
$160. 

No. 1 common: 4/4, $70; 5/4, $85; 6/4, $100; 
8/4, $115. 


No. 2 common: 


4/4, $35; 
8/4, $45. 


5/4, $40; 6/4, $40; 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 




















Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Feb. 24, Chicago basis: 
1/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FicgureD Rep GUM— y TUPELO— 
Qtd. FAS. .109.00@ 127.25 130.25 133.00 Pin. No, 1 ae ‘ 
) eee. scan Deen SEeee eecctdods APP eee 
Rep GuM- No. 2.... 25.26 PEE EE was sina pence 24.50 
Qtd rAS 75.75@ 82.75 75.75 87.25 75.50@ 83.25 Pe. Regen BE 88 ee eReeR RENE Pg RO es eR et” Welk cleeeaee 
No. 1&sel. 43.00 52.75 PoPLAR— 
Pin. FAS (4.50@ $2.00 . Pin. FAS... 72.50 
No. l&s« 17.00@ 49.50 48.765@ 52.2 6.2540 B0.50 56.00 Saps .... 46.50 i 
Nop 10.00@ 80.25 Saps&sel. 50.50@ 50.75 56.00 ; 
Sap Gu No. lcom. 34.75@ 40.75 12.00 27.00 
te s A. 76@ 62.50 66.60 ——§ avdewreves 2.00 No, 2-A.. 28.50@ 32.75 31.75 
ea = een 34 13@ 36.25 38.75 39.50@ 12.00 No, 2-B.. 23.25@ 25.50 
in. FAS 39.75@ 44.00 $4.7: 43.00@ 49.50 Ty ASH— 
No. 1&sel. 30.25@ 34.00 OG 34.50 33.00@ 44.75 No. 2.. SL.75@ 36.50 
No. 2 23.50@ 27,25 27.50@ 28.75 Sort MaPpLe— 
BLACK GUM No. l&btr. a 45.75 42.50 
Qtd. No. 1 ao Smee. 4.50 rete e terres seeeeees 
" &sel 32.75@ 34.00 NO, Beeeee ceeeeeceeeee cveceeene 35.50 
Pin. FAS... 38.00 Hickory— 
No. 1&sel. 28.00 BAS ..... 69.25 
No. 2 9495 @ 25.50 PE ME SRK eA RKHN ER. Foc awwmneene, hRncheiananils 49.25 
WHITE OAK— Rte s me aes 30.25 
Qtd. FAS 113.754 122.50 126.25@128.00 131.00 130.75 @ 147.50 as - EL) ey . 
: No. 1&sel 72.50 Spe See fs Hew NO. 1&sel ; settee ees E 11.25 
Pin. FAS 79.00@ 87.25 91.00@ 92.75 98.00 109.00 No, 2...-.. 23.75@ 24.26 
No. l&sel. 48.25@ 53.00 : 69.00 COTTON WOOD— 
No. lcom. 44.73@ 46.25 58.00 FAS ... 36.00 
No 3 fis oo ae No, 1&sel.. 30.00@ 33.00 
Rep OAK— No. 2...... 29.00@ 30.00 
Qtd. FAS 71.00 S8.75 88.7 — 17.75 
No. l&sel 58.75 2 ie 1&sel — 99 95 aa yr 7 OF 
l’In FAS 5S.50@ 67.50 72.50 : : . 91.25 N ° eos 28 006 ren 14.20 37.25 
No. 1&sel, 39.75@ 47.75 46.00@ 50.25 54.00@ 57.75 66.25@ 72.75 a greases —— 
No, | com PE MCT "8 ~ dwaadishacniotn® wa emwace 
No 7 - 
») are 62.00 61.75 59 @ 6e7F 
MIXED OAK- ae No l&sel.. 43.00 1378 37,000 46.75 
Sd. wormy 51.25@ 32.50 No. 2 v8> aoe 25.00 
CN HMENTS This Week’s Market R t 
+ gga alo ete ant iments ot eee For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 33 
e a <4 ee ae web t to Fob 28, NORTHERN PINE ducers have marked up their figures until th 
nelusive. and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to wide differences that prevailed not so long 
eb, 28, with comparative figures for the cor- BUFFALO, N. Y., March 3.—The mills have ago have in large part disappeared. The 
responding periods of 1930 ; rather light stocks of northern pine as the cut quantity of lumber offering is much smaller 
— this winter was smaller than that of a year ee ae on alia: 
Lumber— Shipme nts Shipme nts Shipments Fite e rhe demand has not yet started UP ac- : - saa ea i carne 
Feb. 1 to} 1931 111,734 13,152 onsng Sey. Ses Serene tents & hesed Ser Guc- BUFFALO, N. Y¥., March 3.—The hardw 
Feb. 28 (1930 172/806 75.069 97.737 ing the next few weeks. The industrial de- 2 iy ee - March ™ —The hardwood 
Ine or de 61,072 31,917 §—29,155 mand has been smaller than in some years at demand is not MBPTOV ERS ra one large os, 
Jan. 1 to/ 1931 209,134 84,399 124,735 this time. tetailers are making very sparing though business - pepe eit . ssttte. A oe 
Feb, 28 (1930 336.683 138,583 198,100 additions to their stocks. number of inquiries are being received. Some 
ine dec 127.549 54,184 §—73,365 yards report that a fairly large amount of 
Shipments EASTERN SPRUCE low-grade stock has been sold in recent weeks 
Above Prices of most items are unsatisfactory, and 
a = i ee ee BOSTON, MASS., March 8—There has been fonction bane ne Teported to be on as 
Feb. 1 tol 1931 12,991 18,999 2'a77 rather more inquiry for eastern spruce dimen- 
Keb 28 ji 930 1 ene sane - 3°59) sion but not yet any increase in orders. Frames 
oo 't ‘ol 1931 26.709 42°782 , 16,073 are $36@ 38 base. Easy schedules of yard di- DOUGLAS FIR 
Feb, 28 § 1930 28,387 13,348 14,961 mension can be bought cheap, Random lengths eee ' ; 
Inc, or de 1,678 —566 §—1,112 are dull and prices are weak, and the same is A BICAG », March S--overnt of the oom 
$Last figure in each group gives difference true of boards. There is some business in of Douglas fir this week told of 6 ee 
between 1931 and 1930 net receipts. matched boards. The best 1x3- and 4-inch ment in the tone of the market, with indus- 
random lengths are offered at $33@34, and trial plants doing some buying and a fair 
resawn boards are offered at $31@32. Lath ‘¢mand from yards outside of Chicago. The 
are very dull but 1%-inch, if nice green stock, Prices remain about the same. 
CHICAGO PERMITS keep firm at $4 because of light supply. eorcit sigenat mates 
NEW YORK, March 3.—A number of firms 
Following are Chicago building permit sta- have shiploads or part loads of Douglas fir 
tistics for February, 1931, and comparative HARDWOODS either just arriving or in transit, but business 
figures for January, 1931, and February, 1930 has not shown a decided upturn. Meanwhile 
Feb., Jan., Feb., CHICAGO, March 4.—Hardwood distribu- prices are holding well. Some wholesalers 
1930 1931 1931 ters agree that the trade is in better condi- report they have been fairly busy, and all of 
Stores 12 30 30 tion generally, as to interest displayed by them declare that retail yard stocks can stand 
Offices and hotels 4 J ” buyers, although the prices are still unsettled, 4 Jot of replenishing. 
htesidences Ho bed iv and it is generally believed that the price = a 
Halls and churches . - situation will be cleared up before long, also. KANSAS GITY. MO Marc} 9 Improve- 
Theaters i7 j3 ak flooring, which suffered a drop about a, Pag tng Pte rng: ng Ap eng 
\partments ; z week ago, rallied this week and with ad- —_— mn Command for Douglas fir is quite notsee- 
Stores and offices : ; ‘ ‘ , able. The total volume of small orders is 
—- $ots ” 1 vances of from $2 to $3 on practically all : z , 7 3 
stOFes and apassen l l items is back to the level of three weeks agi muc h more imposing than it has been in the 
aaoten ne a patie era “ a60- past. Prices are holding to about the same 
Stores an ills < : eee -vels. ; : howe ken 
Miscellaneous : 6 CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 2.—Southern ‘¢¥*!* #n4 inquiry is good. 
Total 154 116 126 hardwood rough stock is weak and unsettled, 
on many mills cutting prices to unload their sur- HEMLOCK 
Analysis— rae Cont plus. Dimension material is firmer, with de- 
Brick rran ee ‘ 100 go) mand from automobile and furniture plants NEW YORK, March 3.—Early spring bus!- 
Feb., 1930 153 I ett ey ttyte fairly good. Oak flooring is sélling at less ness in hemlock seems to be unusually light. 
won 193] 122 4 1944 7'877,000 a — prices having — cut another joerg ge as except for small be 
‘ . sic eae a - * S305. =xport business is dull. or quick delivery. -rices on both easter 
1930 1931 BALTIMORE, MD., March 2.—The range of ; —_———- 
ee ings 076 242 hardwood quotations is very materially nar- BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—Kastern and 
Number x ty abies 10.110 g 492 rowed, and the sellers are less inclined to northern hemlock are dull. Orders for cal 
ee ™ "$10,842,100 $10.715.400 make concessions than for a long time. Pro- load lots of New England and Provincial 
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few, and sales even of 
smaller lots are rare. Wholesalers quote $28 
for clipped poards, and $27 for random, West- 
ern hemlock also is quiet and irregularity of 
cargo rates makes ‘prices uncertain, Some 
sellers are asking c.i.f. $12 off page 11% At- 
lantic differentials. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHLO, March 2.—Orders for 
eypress are spotty, being mostly fill-in lots for 
yards and wholesalers, and mixed-carlots for 
factories Industrial repair work is picking 
ip. There are fair sales of tank cypress, sid- 
ng and guttering, and some flooring and un- 
being bought. 


poards have been 


dersills ure 


BALTIMORE, MD., March Greater inter- 
est is being shown in offerings of ordinary 
vrades of cypress, while high grade Gulf 


stocks are still being held firmly. Curtailment 
in production served to bring the assortments 
down to very moderate proportions, and the 
tendency of quotations is upward, though only 
a modest advance has been recorded. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 4 Some of the 
of western white pines tell of increased de- 
before the buyers learned of a 
prices in items. Only in 
No. 2 was any of the shop items affected, but 
there were general reductions of about $1.50 
a thousand in dimensions and common and 
some in siding Sash and door factories are 
doing some buying, and so are yvards outside 
of Chicago 


sellers 


mand, even 


decrease in some 


NEW YORK, March 3.—Demand for Idaho 
and Pondosa pines is showing gradual im- 
provement, but wholesalers still complain of 
a shortage of the main items that even now 
is slightly hampering business. Prices have 
not retrogressed from recent higher levels. 

BUFFALO, N Y., March 3.—Buying of 
western pines in most cases is for immediate 
needs and in small lots. tetail stocks are 
lown to an unusually low basis. There is a 
good local inquiry regarding the cost of re- 
modeling homes. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., March 3.—There is 
good inquiry for western pines, but sales are 
not in proportion. Prices may not be in line 
with ideas of yardmen. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 4.—This is another one 
of those weeks in which the impression of 
the market depends entirely on the distribu- 
ter interviewed, but there were more who 
told of improvement in inquiry or demand 
or both than there were who said business 
was worse, Retail buying continues in small 
quantities. The price situation is unchanged. 

NEW YORK, March 3.—Arrivals of lumber 
are light, but wholesalers are preparing to 
bring in quite a bit of lumber during the next 
six weeks, and most of them anticipate an 
almost immediate improvement in demand. 
Prices are holding well. Yards are scantily 
supplied, 

KANSAS CITY, MO., March 3.—Southern 
Pine is in good demand almost everywhere, 
and mills that have not operated in months 
aré running to supply it. Salesmen say that 
there is more interest in southern pine than 
there was any time last year. Industrial con- 
‘erns have come in quite strongly from time 
to time, but line yards are the best buyers. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 2.—Southern 
bine continues dull, with mill prices unsettled 
and irregular. Common lumber is steadier 
than finish, which is inclined to sag. Yards 
and planing mills are taking only fill-in lots 
of common lumber, but total volume is fair, 
4S Many yards have low stocks. Open weather 
gives promise of an early pick-up in building. 
Up-State yard demand for fill-ins is very 
active, 





BALTIMORE, MD., March 2.—North Caro- 
lina Pine low grade lumber has sold at about 
*4 under cost, but stocks are getting scarcer 
and sellers are inclined to hold out for a fair 
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measure of profit. Flooring is as sluggish 
as ever, with quotations still sagging. There 
is no excess and prices are very firmly main- 
tained. The producers are increasing output, 
and the additions are needed to make up for 
withdrawals. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 3.—KHetail stocks of 
Southern pine throughout New England are 
light, so not much building activity is needed 
to stimulate wholesale buying. It is not easy 
to sell Sinch air dried roofers at $24; there 
have been transactions at $1 less. Flooring is 
dull, but really desirable longleaf keeps firm. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., 


clapboards is. still 


March 3.—Demand for 
very quiet. Offerings of 
eastern spruce and native white pine clap 
boards are very light, and few sellers ars 
willing to concede from regular lists. Spruce 
extras, 4-foot, are $120 a thousand pieces, and 
clears are $115. West Coast 4-foot clear red 
cedars are $29@29.75. Dealers are carrying 
light stocks, 


77 
BOXBOARDS 


BUSTON, MASS., March 3.—The boxboard 
trade is dull and prices are weak. Production 
this winter is abnormally light. When busi- 
ness gets back to normal, there is certain to 
be a shortage. Current range for log run 
round edge white pine inch boxboards is 
$214 24. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, March 3.—Demand for eastern 
spruce lath is improving, and prices are 
stiffening, because of light arrivals. The sup- 
ply in the hands of wholesalers is gradually 
diminishing. There are still ample stocks of 
nearly all leading grades of West Coast 
shingles, but surplus is less than it was last 
spring, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 3.—Shingle and 
lath demand is unimproved. Small lots were 


shipped to southern States last week, but de- 
mand is generally quite dull. 


Prices are firin, 














RUSH 
was briefly mentioned in last week’s issue, was 
91 years old on Jan. 30. He was born in Rip- 
ley, N. Y., and educated there. He moved to 
Kansas when 18 years old and went to work at 
Clyde for a cousin, Who operated a grain ele- 


BROWN NEWBURY, whose death 


vator there. Later he entered the lumber 
yard of George Hayes at Clyde, and had re- 
mained in that buSiness until his death. He 
soon became manager of a yard at Jewell 
City and was transferred to Mankato in 1904. 
In 1920 the Mid-West Lumber Co. was or- 
ganized with the Mankato yard as one of the 
line, and Mr. Newbury remained as general 
manager of the company. In 1927 he became 
president of the company and under his lead- 
ership the business developed until it included 
twenty yards in northwestern Kansas. His 
business ability was further recognized by his 
election as a director of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association at the recent session 
in Wichita a few days before his death. Mr. 
Newbury filled a large place in the community 
as well as in business, serving for the city 
on the council and for two terms on the school 
board. He was an Odd Fellow, a 32nd degree 
Mason, Knight Templar, and a member of the 
Shrine, the Eastern Star and the board of trus- 
tees of the Methodist Church. A widow, one 
son, Dean, and two daughters, June and Eliza- 
beth, survive. 


A. M. S. PEARCE, for many years manager 
of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Oakland, 
Calif., was killed in a highway crash in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains near Truckee, Calif., 
on Feb. 23. Mrs. Pearce, a son Gilbert, and a 
friend, Miss Paula DeLuca, were severely cut 
and bruised. Mr. Pearce and his party were 
driving from Reno, Nev., to Truckee, when on 
rounding a sharp curve in the highway they 
struck a slide of earth and rock loosened by 
the rain and snow. Before Mr. Pearce could 
jam on his brakes his car had plowed into 
the mass and the machine was thrown over 
the embankment with its occupants. In its 
plunge Mr. Pearce was thrown out of the car 
and is believed to have alighted on his head, 
for the doctors diagnosed his injury as a 
broken neck. Mr. Pearce was 52 years of age 
and had been in the lumber trade practically 
all of his business life. He joined the E. K. 
Wood Co. about fifteen years ago, after five 
years with the Hogan Lumber Co. He was 
president of the Pleasant Valley Properties 
Co, and an official of the Pacific Bond & Mort- 
gage Co. He was a member of the Athens 
Athletic Club, the Rotary Club, and the Hoo- 
Hoo Club, of Oakland. 


HARRIET BOURNS EWLIAS, wife of Mat- 
thew Elias, well known Seattle lumberman, 
passed away Feb. 20 in that city. Mrs. Elias 
was born in Grand Rapids, Mich., and was 
married there. She accompanied her husband 
to the Philippine Islands where Mr. Elias 
bought and sold hardwood lumber. She made 
a home there for her husband and her brother, 
Dr. F. F. Bourns, then connected with the 
Taft administration. The couple went to Seat- 
tle from the Philippines and subsequently Mr. 
Elias operated several mills and was also con- 
nected with the Schwager-Nettleton Lumber 
Co. During these years Mrs. Elias brought 
three children to maturity. A quiet home- 
loving woman she nevertheless took much in- 
terest in civic affairs and during Mayor Bertha 


Landes’ administration served as a member 
of the Civic Service committee. Besides her 
husband Mrs. Elias is survived by her brother, 
Dr. Bourns of Seattle; a _ sister, Florence 
3ourns, of New York City; and three children: 
Frank Bourns, of Chicago; Mrs. Thomas (Mar- 
garet) Corbaley, of San Francisco, and Rob- 
ert, a student of the University of Washing- 
ton. 


EDWARD S. PEDRICK, aged 72, for many 
years engaged in the lumber and coal business 
at Ripon, Wis., died in Oshkosh, Wis., last 
week following an illness of several monthsas 
Mr. Pedrick had undergone a serious operation 
two months ago, and had returned to Ripon 
greatly improved in health. He suffered a 
relapse, however, and was again removed to 
the Oshkosh hospital where he died. Mr. Ped- 
rick was born in Ripon, and received his high 
school and college education there. For eight 
years he was associated with his father, Mar- 
cellus Pedrick, in the lumber business at Fair- 
child, Wis. He returned to Ripon in 1884, 
continuing that business. He succeeded his 
father in 1892, and continued in the business 
until 1910. He is survived by one brother, S. 
M. Pedrick, who is also il] at the Oshkosh 
hospital. 


MRS. ELLA L. MARSHALL, widow of the 
late George W. Marshall, for many years as- 
sociated with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
died Feb. 20 at the residence of her daughter, 
Mrs. Henry J. Odey, of Tacoma, Wash. Mrs. 
Marshall was 74 years of age and had been a 
resident of Tacoma for 23 years. Two years 
ago Mr. and Mrs. Marshall celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary, Mr. Marshall dy- 
ing shortly afterwards. Mrs. Marshall's health 
has been failing since her husband’s death. 
Her funeral was held Feb. 23 with George §. 
Long, Jr., A. H. Onstad, C. G. Jennings, A. F. 
Firmin, W. B. Penney and W. J. Ryan of the 
Weyerhaeuser company acting as pallbearers. 
Besides her daughter, Mrs. Marshall is sur- 
vived by two sons, Harry R. Marshall, of 
Selleck, Wash., and Edward Marshall, of Clo- 
quet, Minn., and a sister, Mrs. Nona Damuth, 
of Seattle. 





MRS. ROSE LORING GRISWOLD, mother 
of Graham A. Griswold, of the Griswold Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., died at her home in 
that city, Thursday night, Feb. 26, after an 
illness of several months. Mrs. Griswold was 
born in Cincinnati, Oct. 15, 1852, of New Eng- 
land descent, a daughter of A. T. Loring, Bos- 
ton. She was married April 22, 1875, to Wil- 
liam Marshall Griswold of Vermontville, Mich., 
where her entire married life was spent. After 
her husband’s death she moved to Portland 
sixteen years ago. Six children survive, Rob- 
ert Loring Griswold, Corvallis, Ore.; Joseph 
G. Griswold, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Ruth G. 
Pauden, Tulare, Cal.; and Graham, Della and 
Catherine Griswold, of Portland, Ore. 





ALEXANDER COPLEY, aged 87, pioneer in 
the lumber business of northern New York, 
died at his home in Antwerp, N. Y., March 2, 
following a stroke, suffered about ten days 
before. Mr. Copley, when a young man start- 
ed in to master the various phases of his fath- 
er’s numerous lines of business, by beginning 
as a laborer in one of the Copley lumber mills. 
His father, Alexander Copley, sr., died in 1871, 
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the son then becoming associated with his 
brother in the conduct of the Copley enter- 
prises Since the death of his brother, Eu- 
gene, in 1889, he had conducted the business. 


In 1891 Mr. Copley built a saw mill, the third 


on the site two miles above Antwerp on In- 
dian River. In 1904 his lumber output totalled 
about two million feet, marketed chiefly in 


nearby cities and towns. As the great tracts 
of timber land were lumbered off, tenant farm- 


ers were placed on the land. The last great 
lumber tract passed from the Copley hands 
in 1920, when the Carthage Timber Corpora- 


purchased 8,000 acres in the Town of 
Antwerp. In addition to extensive lumbering 
interests, Mr. Copley operated grist mills, also 
large farms, etc. 

ADNA G. LEWIS, retired lumberman, died 
at his home in Portland, Ore., Thursday night, 
eb. 26, after an illness of several months. 


tion 


sheep 


He was born in Bay City, Mich., in 1869, and 
had been a resident of Portland for the last 
twelve years Before his retirement, a year 


the firm of Lewis 
was a member of 
He is survived by his 
Lewis; two daughters, 
and Miss Hannah Lewis, 
son, George M. Lewis, of 


with 
that 


ago, he was connected 
& Dalin, and prior to 
Ward, Lewis & Co. 

widow, Gertrude L. 

Mrs. Chalmers Hall 
of Portland, and a 
Detroit. 


CHARLES WERTZ, owner and manager of 
the Kankakee Lumber & Supply Co., Kankakee, 


Ill., died on March 3, at 7:50 in the evening, 
of heart trouble. He had been sick about two 
months. Mr. Wertz was 67 years old. He 
had been in the lumber business more than 40 
years and was well known in the trade in 
northern Illinois. Most of his business career 
had been spent in Kankakee and Bradley, and 
at the time of his death he operated yards 
in both places. Mr. Wertz leaves a widow 


and six sons and daughters. 


ALBERT E. LEGG, who up to six years ago 


was general manager of the J. H. Zinn Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ohio, and wh® retired be- 
cause of ill health, died Feb. 24 at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., where he was spending the winter, 
his death following an operation. He had 
been associated with the J. H. Zinn Lumber 
Co. for 30 years and was one of the best 
known retailers in central Ohio. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a daughter, four brothers 
and two sisters. 

DR. PETER E. KABEL, aged 53, former 


Oneida County lumberman and manager of the 





taisin Brook Packing Co.’s plant at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., died of pneumonia following a 
brief illness. Dr. Kabel was widely known in 
upper Wisconsin. For many years he operated 


the Rhinelander Box & Lumber Co.'s mill. He 
is survived by his widow and three sons, Eu- 
gene, Jerome and Colin. 

LOUIS BEAUCHINE, 
vears engaged in the lumber business in Ma- 
lone, N. Y., died at his home there on Feb. 15. 
Mr. Beauchine, who was born in St. Anicte, 
qQlue., had lived in Malone for the last 40 
years. He had been ill for a long time 


aged 75, for many 


Methods for Utilizing Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 2.—New and im- 
proved methods of utilizing wood in a large 
variety of ways, ranging from heavy construc- 
tion to the making of dolls and toys, were 
shown in an exhibit of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, Department of Commerce, 
at the annual meeting of the Carolina Retail 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in Charlotte, N. C., recently. 

Marvin Shirley, Charlotte district manager 
of the bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, reports that the treated wood exhibit 
attracted widespread attention. This feature of 
the exhibit stressed the treatment of lumber with 
preservative chemicals such as coal-tar creosote 
or zine chloride to protect it from decay and 
insect attack. The committee is sponsoring the 
retail distribution of treated lumber so that it 
may be readily available to home builders and 
small consumers. Many retail dealers are now 
carrying such material in stock. 

The exhibit in general showed that the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization is en- 
gaged in a wide range of activities on which 
published reports are now available. The com- 





mittee’s publications may be obtained from the 
district offices of the Department of Commerce 
or the Superintendént of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D, €. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ET 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Gadsden—Gadsden Lumber Co., for- 
merly owned and operated by A. Dishman & Sons 
Lumber Co., Anniston, Ala., has been sold 

Montgomery ©. Y. Bogacki Lumber Co 


Montgomery Sash & Door 


sold to 
Co, 


ARKANSAS. Blytheville—East Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co, and 8S. F. Grimes Lumber Co. merged under 
name of former with headquarters at Kector 
Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 

CALIFORNIA. Calexico--Sones Lumber Co, has 
purchased the vard of El Centro Lumber & Trad- 
ing Co. here. 


El Centro—Patrick Glasgow 
in Kl Centro Lumber & Trading Co 
Harvey Dunn and Cc. L. Collins. 

Compton—Geib Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 

Rosemead—Manning 
Rademacher 


IDAHYW., 


his interest 
to his partners, 


has sold 


sauer 


Lumber Co. sold to A, F 


Colburn—Viec Foss has succeeded to the 


business of the Porte Logging Co. 

ILLINOIS. Burlington—-Hussey & Knief sue 
ceeded by A. J. Hussey Lumber Co. 

Compton, Granville and McNab—C B. Moore 


Lumber Co, succeeded by Alexander Lumber Co., of 


Aurora. 
Paw Paw—Pogue Lumber Co. succeeded by Alex 
ander Lumber Co., of Aurora, 


INDIANA 
ceeded by J. C 
IOWA. 


Aurora—J. C. Wright & 
Wright Lumber Co. 
Waterville 


Sons suc- 


Waterville Lumber Co. sue 
ceeded by I. O. Halvorson. 
LOUISIANA. Bossier-—Gain-Yay Yard (Ine.) 


purchased by S. MH. Bolinger Lumber Co., of Shreve 
port, and will be operated under name of Bollinger 
Gain-Yay (Inc.), with K. M. Gaiennie, former presi- 
dent, remaining as local manager. 

MICHIGAN Ferndale—H,. V. 
Co. succeeded by ©. H. Reynolds 

MINNESOTA. Alpha, Chandler, Crystal say, 
Dunnell, Edgerton, Fairmont, Fulda, Minneapolis, 
Monterey, Pipestone, Rushmore-——-F. H. Carpenter 
Lumber Co. sold to Central Lumber Co. 

Montgomery Fr. M. Pexa has sold his interest in 
Pexa & Janutka to his partner, J. J. Janutka. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tupelo— Business of the Tupelo 
Lumber Co., formerly owned by J. A. Puckett, de- 
ceased, continued under name by Db © 
Puckett. 

MISSOURI. Springfield —Southwest 
Supply Co. sold to C. W. Kinisely 
office and yard and continue the 

NEBRASKA Cedar Creek—-R. H. Lohnes Grain 
& Lumber Co. changing name to Farmers Lum- 
ber Co 

Curtis, Farnam, Moorfield and Wellfleet 
Hatcher & Co. yards sold to Burgener-Bowman 
Matthews Lumber Co, 

NEW YORK. Appleton—C. H Lumber 
(‘o. succeeded by Waring Lumber Corporation. 

Rochester—Rochester-American Lumber Co 
‘Ine.) changing name to Nusbichel & Malling 
(Ine.). 

NORTH CAROLINA Stedman 
Lumber Co. succeeded by J. C. Butler. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Braddock, Hazelton, 
Linton, McKenzie and Napoleon—F. H 
Lumber Co. sold to Central Lumber Co 

Bismarck—F. H. Carpenter Lumber Co. 
John A, Larson. 


OHIO. Greenville—Darke County Lumber Co 
sold to Ballinger Lumber & Supply Co. and business 


Kennedy Lumber 
Lumber Co 


same 


Building & 
who will remodel 
business. 


J. 8 


James 


Otter-Butler 


Kintyre, 
Carpenter 


sold to 


will be continued under management of Horace 
Ballinger. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Wilmington—Cainpbel! 


Lumber Co. changing name to Campbell Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, Canistota, Freeman, 
Lesterville, Scotland, Tripp and Volin—F. H. 

penter Lumber Co. sold to Central Lumber Co. 
Webster—Williams Lumber Co. sold to George 
Vollmer and J. L. Odette, both of Minneapolis. 
WASHINGTON. Spokane—Home Sash & Mfg. 
Co, succeeded by Spokane Pine Products Co. 
WISCONSIN. Fifield—J. Howard Hales Lumber 
“o. sold mills to Patterson Bros. 
Milwaukee—Best & Lade Lumber Co. 
name to Best Lumber Co. 
Whitelaw—B. W. Meidl sold 
to the Whitelaw Lumber Co. 


Irene, 
Car- 


changing 


his lumber business 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—Commission 
Factory (Ltd.), incorporated. 

San Francisco—H. A. Green Woodworking Co., 
incorporated. 

DELAWARE. 
Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Orlando—Orlando 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 


30x 


Wilmington—Cranston Lumber 


Lumber Co., in- 


INDIANA. Crown Point—Henderlong Lumber 
Co. increasing capital to $50,000. 
Indianapolis — Indianaboard Corporation, incor- 


porated under Delaware laws; filed papers with 





The Classified Section will 
help you find that item. 





secretary of State to do business in Indiana: 


dea 
in lumber, timber, wood pulp, paper and hoor 
products; Owen Pickens, Fletcher Trust Building 


agent. 
LOUISIANA. 


Kenner—Louisiana Box & Lumbe 





Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; old concern 

Opelousas—Danel Lumber Co. increasing capita 
to $40,000. ‘ 

NEBRASKA. Nelizgh--J. J. Mellick & Sons in- 
corporated; old concern. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—Rochester American 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $2,500 shares 
no par; old concern. 

Tupper Lake—A. FP. Tessler Lumber Co,, incor 
porated; capital, $25,000; Antoine P. Tesiier 

OHIO. Piqua—Piqua Handle & Mfg. (o., increas. 
ing to $750,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Dormont 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


Snyder & Swanson, 


Ligonier—L. W. Darr & (vo., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $75,000; old concern. 
Philadelphia—A. J. Levy Lumber (Co. hag ob- 


tained a Delaware charter 
plies; capital, $100,000. 
Philadelphia—-Pittman-Berger Co., 
capital, $30,000; lumber and builders’ 
SOUTH CAROLINA Columbia—A charter has 
been granted to Bynum-Ingram Lumber Co. to 
operate a lumber business on Willow Creek in Flor- 
ence County; capital, $20,000; Charles N. Ingram, 
president. 
VIRGINIA West Point 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 
WASHINGTON, Everett—Dominion Investment 
Co., incorporated; sawmill and shingle mill 
Seattle—Hedlund-Western Lumber Co. decreasing 
capital to $100,000. 
Seattle—Valley Box & Lumber Co., 
WISCONSIN Durand—Pfeiffer 
amending articles of incorporation, 


to deal in building sup- 


incorporated: 
supplies 


Gloucester Furniture 


incorporated 
Lumber Co 
changing name 


to Pfeiffer Lumber & Coal Co. 
Casualti 
asualties 

FLORIDA Miami—Fisher Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $10,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque — South western 
Sash & Door Co., loss by fire in millwork plant, 
$30,000; business continued in temporary quarters 
pending rebuilding. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston 3arrel factory 
belonging to S. M. Parker Co. seriously damaged 
by fire. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Petersburg—Plant of Central 
Tie & Lumber Co. destroyed by fire with loss of 
$15,000 

New Ventures 

ALABAMA Tuskegee—4iriffin Lumber Co, (Ine) 
recently began lumber manufactur+ 

ARIZONA. Flagstaff—Don Jacobs about to 
put in a planing mill and finishing shop on East 
Aspen Ave. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—The East Pay Pattern 
Works has engaged in business at 1044 5lst St 


J. Raymond and J. Gaidos, owners. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Evansville Veneer Co, has 
started a veneer business at 2707 Clybourn Ave 


(Headquarters, Evansville, Ind.) 
Chicago—H. P. Heesch Mfg. Co. has started a 
molding and interior finish business at 7268 Des 


Vlaines St. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Great Barrington 

ton Lumber & Supply Co. is 

paints and wallpapers. 
MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—E. M. 


Barring 


adding i line of 


Holland Lum 


ber Co. has started a wholesale lumber business 
OKLAHOMA. Maysville—Earl Sparks and F. M 

Yocum have started a lumber business 
TEXAS. Austin—Austin Lumber Co. has started 


in business. 

WISCONSIN. Rhinelander — 
Lumber Co. has established a local 
centration yard, 


Ellingson-Schmidt 
office and con- 


New Mills and Equipment 


I"LORIDA. Caryville—Brown-Florida Lumber 
Co. installing end-matching machinery in plant and 
will produce end-matched products. 

KENTUCKY. Winchester—Home Lumber C0 
has purchased 450 feet of frontage on East Ween 
Avenue and will erect a new plant, including plan- 
ing mill, storage sheds carpenter shops, offices and 
display room. George M. Wolfe, president. 

NEW YORK. Hancock—Kraft lumber plant and 
planing mill which were recently burned, will be 
rebuilt. The loss on building, stock and machinery 
is estimated at $33,000. 


Timber Land Sales 


MAOON, GA., March 2.—The Macon Cooper- 
age Co. has purchased a tract of hardwood 
timber in Wilcox County, Georgia, and will 
move its stave mill onto the property, which 
is near Abbeville, Ga. 










































